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JOSEPH PULITZER 


EARLY LIFE IN ST. LOUIS AND HIS FOUNDING AND CONDUCT 
OF THE POST-DISPATCH UP TO 1883 


BY GEORGE S. JOHNS* 
FIRST ARTICLE 
EARLY ADVENTURES 


On the tenth of October, 1865, Joseph Pulitzer reached 
the east bank of the Mississippi river, on his way to St. Louis. 
He had started from New York ten days before in his old 
Union Army uniform. His overcoat had been stolen in New 
York. He had pawned the only valuable article in his posses- 
sion, a fine silk handkerchief, for 75 cents, to buy food on his 
journey. He was penniless when he reached the Mississippi 
river, an unexpected obstacle in his journey. He didn’t 
know American geography well enough to know that St. 
Louis was on the west side of the river. The river was too 
broad for even such an expert swimmer as he had proved him- 
self to be to attempt it. Besides, the weather was cold. It 
was the evening of a raw day, with sleety rain falling. How 
he had come from New York in ten days, with 75 cents, no one 
knew. He never told his experiences on that journey. In 
addition to his army uniform, he had his native genius, and 
courage and persistent determination which he had proved on 
several occasions. 

Joseph Pulitzer’s whole life from the time he left his 
native country was a romantic adventure, so far exceeding in 
intensity of struggle and immensity of achievement that of 
the average man, that the record reads like fiction rather than 
reality. He was born in Mako, Hungary, April 10, 1847. The 
tenth was a notable date in his career. He was born on the 

*The author gratefully acknowledges indebtedness for material relating to 
Joseph Pulitzer’s early life to Don O. Seitz, from his book Joseph Pulitzer; to 


Alleyne Ireland, from An Adventure With a Genius, and other associates and 
employes of Joseph Pulitzer during his St. Louis period. 
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tenth; he arrived in St. Louis on the tenth, and every important 
adventure in his life and in journalism was started on the 
tenth. The date became with him almost a. superstition of 
luck. His father, Philip Pulitzer, originally spelled ‘‘Politzer,”’ 
was a prosperous merchant in Mako. He was of Magyar- 
Jewish descent. His mother, Louise Berger, was of Austro- 
German origin. She was a beautiful woman, and her memory 
was cherished by her son throughout his life. He always kept 
a miniature of her with him. 

They were educated, well-to-do people, and gave their 
children an excellent education. Joseph not only went through 
a private school as a boy, but had a special tutor. Of the four 
children in the family, Louis, Joseph, Albert and Irma, only 
two, Joseph and Albert, survived to maturity. Both came to 
America and made fortunes through newspapers. When 
Joseph’s ‘ather had amassed sufficient means for a living, he 
dissolved his firm and moved to Budapest. There, at his 
death, his fortune was found to be much diminished. In a 
few years his widow was remarried to a merchant named 
Max Blau. 

When he was 15 years old, Joseph Pulitzer confided to a 
friend his ambition to seek his fortune in the New World. He 
wanted to get away from his home and the cramped opportu- 
nities of his native land to new fields. His first effort to find 
adventure was in the army. Those who knew of his subse- 
quent hatred of war and militerism probably wondered why 
he sought the army as an avenue of adventure and new life. 
With the exception of his first attempt, all his efforts to be a 
soldier was directed to service in foreign lands. Two of his 
uncles, brothers of his mother, were officers in the Austrian 
army, and during the excitement over the Schleswig-Holstein 
question he applied for a commission, but was rejected on 
account of physical disabilities. He was an overgrown, thin 
youth of 17, with weak eyes. 


REACHES AMERICA AND ENLISTS IN UNION ARMY 


He than went to Paris and tried to enlist in the French 
Foreign Legion, for service in Mexico, where Napoleon Third 
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was supporting the Austrian Archduke Maximilian. Failing 
there, he went to London and tried to enlist in the British 
forces for service in India. Again rejected, he went to Ham- 
burg, where he determined to ship as a sailor. There he met 
destiny. He fell into the hands of an agent who was drumming 
up recruits for the Union Army in America. The agent took 
him regardless of his apparent disabilities, expecting to collect 
a bounty on him and others. He was disappointed in the 
bounty on Joseph Pulitzer. When the ship arrived in Boston 
harbor, Pulitzer, finding that he was to be held a prisoner and 
turned over to the American army, persuaded a fellow recruit 
to escape with him Both went over the ship’s side and swem 
ashore. Young Pulitzer, gawky and long then as he appeared, 
was not feeble. He was a strong swimmer. 

From Boston, Pulitzer made his way to New York, where, 
on September 30, 1864, he enlisted in the First New York Lin- 
coln Cavalry, for a year. He wasassigned to Company L. His 
regiment was made up mostly of Germans. It had been organ- 
ized by Carl Schurz. This was fortunate for him in one way, 
because he was unable to speak English. His age was put 
down as 18, to accord with the law, but he was not yet 18. 
Why he chose the Lincoln Cavalry he afterwards explained: 

“TI wanted to ride a horse, to be a horse-soldier. I did not 
like to walk. In Europe we knew the regiments by the names 
of celebrities. They were named for Kings or Princes. We 
had in Austria a regiment, Maria Theresa, named after the 
great Empress. So I inquired for the names of some of the 
regiments of horsemen, and was told of one called Lincoln. 
I knew who he was and so went to that regiment. I did not 
have any idea what it was like.” 

Fondness for horses and horseback riding clung to him 
through life, and in later days as soon as he obtained sufficient 
means he kept the best riding horses he could get. In his 
mature years when great wealth came to him he maintained 
a stable of excellent riding horses. 

Although the regiment was composed largely of Germans, 
young Pulitzer’s situation was far from happy. A scrawny, 
gawky overgrown youth, a stranger in a strange land, using 
only a foreign tongue, he was the butt of his company. The 
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Captain of Company L, when he saw him, shouted: ‘Take 
that little——-away from here. I don’t want him in my 
company.” He was continually ragged and hazed by the 
troopers. The youth, sensitive, proud, quick-tempered, re- 
sented the impositions and injustice put upon him, and in a 
passion of anger caused by his maltreatment, he struck one of 
his worst tormentors who happened to be a noncommissioned 
officer. This was a serious offense, but his skill at chess play- 
ing saved him. One of his seniors, Captain Ramsey, attracted 
by his wonderful chess game, became his friend and saved 
him from punishment. 

The regiment, after months of demoralizing delay, had 
been in service under Custer and Sheridan, and just before 
the youthful Pulitzer enlisted, had made a good record at 
Winchester. Subsequently, he shared in skirmishes at An- 
tioch, Liberty Mills, Waynesboro and Bever Dam Flats. 
Although the company to which he belonged was detached 
from the regiment, the abuse of his fellow troopers continued 
until he was desperately at odds with them. He was relieved, 
however, by Major Richard J. Hinton, who made him one of 
his aides, and thus enabled him to get through the remainder 
of his service in peace. In almost the last conflict of the war 
the regiment captured Robert S. Ewell, the “hammer” of 
Lee’s army, and five other Confederate Major-Generals at 
Sailor’s Creek, April 6, 1865. 

After participating in the review of the’ Grand Army in 
Washington, the regiment rendezvoused at Alexandria, Virginia, 
and was finally mustered out on June 24, 1865. The men 
broke camp and rode together to the Baltimore and Ohio 
depot, where the horses and equipment and the men entrained 
for New York. They were given a reception and a banquet, 


and then were held in barracks and tents until they were paid 
off on July 7. 





HARD TIMES AS EX-SOLDIER 


Despite the hard times young Pulitzer had with his fel- 
low troopers, he retained a friendly feeling for them, and his 
purse in after years was always open to any member of the 
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regiment who sought aid. He kept one man, although he did 
not remember him as a comrade in arms, on the payroll of the 
New York World till the end of the veteran’s life. 

The ingratitude of republics to soldier heroes is prover- 
bial. The ex-soldiers of the Civil war, as well as the World war 
and all other wars, had a hard time. New York as well as 
other cities was filled with men in uniform, out of work. They 
had given up their jobs to go to war, and many of them on enter- 
ing the service were too young to have acquired experience in 
industry or commerce and were unable to find places. They 
had fallen out of step with business, and the people were wholly 
indifferent to their condition. In fact, they were inclined to 
be impatient with them. 

One can imagine the position of a young foreigner under 
these handicaps, with a slight English vocabulary and no trade. 
Loafing in his leisure time around City Hall Park while search- 
ing for work, Pulitzer tried to keep up appearances on his slen- 
der means. Occasionally he dropped in at French’s Hotel, 
the site of the subsequent World Building, to have his shoes 
blacked. Finally the porter told him that the hotel guests 
resented the presence of soldiers and asked him to stay away. 
This was the origin of the story that he was put out of the hotel, 
which he afterwards bought. He tried to ship before the mast 
for a voyage, but he could not stand the looks of the dive where 
he was taken to sign up, and its occupants. 

Then he made his way to New Bedford, Massachusetts, to 
ship on a whaler, but the whaling industry had been shot to 
pieces during the war. The Captain of the only whaleship 
being fitted out looked him over and rejected him. He returned 
discouraged to New York. 

The West beckoned him. He wanted to go where there 
was better opportunity than he had found in the East, and he 
wanted to live in a community where only English was spoken 
so that he would be compelled to learn and speak English all 
the time, and thus acquire command of the language. Some- 
one jokingly told him that St. Louis was the place. It was 
fortunate for him that there were many Germans in St. Louis. 
He not only became eventually a master of the English lan- 
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guage, but it was through the friendship of the German friends 
he acquired in St. Louis that his feet were put on the rungs of 
the ladder which led to wealth and fame. 


BREAD AND BUTTER 


So -he found himself on that fateful tenth of ‘October, 
after stumbling his way from the railroad yards, at Wiggins 
Ferry, with St. Louis across the wide, swift stream, and without 


a penny in his pocket. He himself told how he mastered that 
difficulty: 


There was no bridge across the Mississippi. Passengers had to cross 
on a ferryboat, for which an extra charge was made. I don’t remember 
how much the charge was, but it made no difference for I had not a cent. 
I was hungry and I was shivering with cold. I had no dinner, no over- 
coat. The lights of St. Louis looked like a promised land to me. But how 
to get across the river was a problem. A ferryboat came into the slip. I 
edged my way down to the gates, hoping something might turn up to help 


me. Two deckhands of the ferryboat came to the end of the boat near 


the gates. I heard them speak in the German language. I ventured to 
call out to them in German. What I said I don’t recall, but one of 
them came up to the’gate and I got to talking with him finally asking if 
there was any way I could get aboard and across the river. He said that 
one of the firemen had quit and they might need a man in his place. He 
went to the engineer, who came and asked whether I could fire a boiler. I 
said I could. In my condition I was willing to say anything and do 
anything. He said he would take me, and opened the gate, letting me on 
the boat. The boiler was on the open deck. He put a shovel in my 
hand and told me to throw some coal on the fire. I opened the fire box 
door and a blast of fiery hot air struck me in the face. At the same 
time a blast of cold driven rain struck me in the back. I was roasting in 
front and freezing in the back. But I stuck to the job and shoveled coal 
as hard as I could. I don’t remember how many trips back and forth 
across the river I made that night, but the next day I went ashore and 
walked the streets of St. Louis. I still have a painful recollection of firing 
that ferryboat with its blasts of hot air in my face, and the rain and snow 
beating down on my back. 


SEEKING WORK IN ST. LOUIS 


He was now in St. Louis, face to face with the problem of 
living. Finding a want ad in the Westliche Post, for a mule 
hostler at old Benton Barracks, ex-cavalry men preferred, he 
walked four miles to the Barracks, and then finding that he 
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had left his discharge papers in St. Louis, ran back to St. 
Louis and got them. He got the job, but it was not worth the 
getting. Two days’ experience with the tricky, stubborn ways 
of Missouri mules and with the food at the Barracks, which he 
called horrible, was enough. He had 16 to handle. So he gave 
up the job and tramped back to the city. Long afterwards he 
said: “I still remember those mules. Never in my life did I 
have a more trying task. The man who has not cared for 16 
mules does not know what work and troubles are.” 

Back he went to the engineer of the ferryboat who had 
given him a job on his arrival, and was set to work operating 
the gates. Then followed a series of catch-as-catch-can jobs. 
He shipped on a river steamer plying between Memphis and 
St. Louis, and between trips helped to care for the dead in 
Memphis, where cholera was raging. He worked with the 
roustabouts on the levee, loading and unloading steamboats 
—heavy work. Thestevedore who employed him did not like 
to see a slender white boy rolling barrels and bales with the 
negroes, and gave him the job of checking deliveries. He 
tried stevedoring, operating a gang of roustabouts himself. 
Between times he drove a hack toand from the hotels. He tried 
waiting in a restaurant. But, through a stroke of good for- 
tune for him, bad fortune for a customer, he landed a tray of 
eatables on the customer’s head, which ended his career as a 
waiter. He did anything that came to hand to make enough 
money for food and lodging. Working on building construc- 
tion, on account of the illness of a foreman, he had failed to 
receive his pay when it was due, the date for the payment of 
his board bill. He was so sensitive and proud that he did 
not return to his lodgings, but slept out all night. Ten cents 
worth of apples was all the food he had. 

Young Pulitzer was thrifty and prudent. He said it was 
his habit, while working at odds and ends, when he got a little 
money ahead, to invest it in board and lodging, so he would 
have time to look about for another job. Thus, he said, I was 
secure. I did not have to worry, and could search for some- 
thing better. 

During one of his periods of search he fell in with some 
lawyers, with offices in the building at the corner of Broadway, 
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then Fifth street, and Market. Among these lawyers were 
William Patrick and Charles P. Johnson, the latter circuit 
attorney at the time and subsequently Lieutenant-governor 
of the State. They befriended him and became his steadfast 
friends and backers. He eked out a slender income by serv- 
ing legal papers and doing other errands for the lawyers. 

Below their office was the drug store of Jones & Sibley, 
where the tenants of the building, doctors and lawyers, met to 
talk. There he became known as “Shakespeare,’’ whose pic- 
ture his profile, with a tuft of whiskers on the chin, suggested. 
There he made the acquaintance of the eminent surgeon, Dr. 
Joseph Nash McDowell. During the cholera epidemic of 
1866 Dr. McDowell obtained for him the wardenship of Arsenal 
Island, just below the city, where many of the dead were 
buried. With his few belongings and a number of books he 
remained on the island as an officer of the Health Department 
until the epidemic subsided, when he returned to the city to 
look for a better job. 

There was a society in St. Louis called the Deutsche- 
Gesselschaft, which had been formed by Carl Schurz and Dr. 
Emil Preetorius, to assist newly arrived Germans, and through 
this society he obtained a place as assistant bookkeeper in 
Strauss’ lumber yard. But when he failed to be appointed to 
the head bookkeeper’s place, who had resigned, he threw up the 
job. His work was satisfactory, but his employer did not like 
his large, heavy handwriting. 


AN INDUSTRIOUS READER 


Young Pulitzer had in a superlative degree two charac- 
teristics which placed him far above the usual immigrant youth 
or even the native youth. He had a keen intellectual curiosity, 
and an insatiable thirst for knowledge. All the time when he 
was out of a job and his leisure time when at work he spent in 
the Mercantile Library. He read voraciously and omnivor- 
ously. 

Udo Brachvogel, one of the librarians, who became a life- 
long friend of Pulitzer, through his habit of reading, told how 
he would find the youth waiting on the steps of the library in 
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the morning for the doors to open, and how he had to drive 
him out in the evening when the door was closed. He would 
buy a few apples to eat for lunch, and remain in the library 
reading during the lunch hour and all day long if he had time. 
He not only stored his mind with history, biography and clas- 
sics, English and German, but he perfected his English and 
through his visits to the library he made valuable friends who 
were to be of great assistance by introducing him to journalism. 
His love for apples during the rest of his life was proverbial. 
Everyone who dined or lunched with him in after days recalls 
his fondling and smelling a large, fine apple from a bowl he 
kept on the table. 

Through his lawyer friends he obtained a better job— 
dangerous but more profitable than any he had had. The 
promoters of the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad, later known as 
the St. Louis and San Francisco, were securing land rights for 
the building of the road. It was necessary to record the 
railroad charter in every county through which the right of way 
was to run, twelve, in all, and he was entrusted with the task 
of recording the charter. These twelve counties lay through the 
wild and thinly settled region of the Ozarks, where the inhabit- 
ants were primitive pioneers, and where the guerillas had 
operated during the war. The hardships were many and 
severe, and traversing the country on horseback, as he did, 
with a negro companion, was difficult and dangerous on account 
of the lack of roads and the streams that ran through it. Ford- 
ing the Gasconade in a season of floods, the negro and his 
horse were swept down the stream and drowned, and Pulit- 
zer’s own horse was swept from under him. But with his 
saddlebags over his shoulder, he mastered the stream and 
swam to shore. 

Subsequently Mr. Pulitzer tohd an amusing story of this 
experience to one of his secretaries. When he dragged him- 
self up the bank, drenched to the skin, he saw an elderly farmer 
sitting on a tree stump and watching him with intense inter- 
est and seriousness. 

The farmer agreed to put Pulitzer up for the night. ‘The 
first thing he did,” said Mr. Pulitzer, “‘was to take me to the 
farm house and hand me a tumbler three-quarters full of whis- 
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key. When I refused this, he looked at me as though he 
thought I was mad. ‘Do yer mean ter tell me yer don’t drink?’ 
he said. When I told him, ‘No, I don’t,’ he said nothing but 
brought me food. After I had eaten, he pulled out his plug of 
tobacco, bit off a large piece and offered the plug to me. I 
thanked him, but declined. It took him some time to get over 
that. But at last he said, ‘Do yer mean to tell me yer don’t 
chew?’ I said, ‘No, I don’t.’ 

“‘He dropped the subject, and for an hour or two we talked 
about the war, the crops, and the proposed railroad. That 
man was a gentleman. He didn’t take another drink, or an- 
other chew of tobacco all of that time. The only sign he gave 
of his embarrassment was that every now and then, during a 
pause in the conversation, he shook his head in a puzzled sort 
of way. 

“Finally, before he went to bed, he took out a pipe, filled 
it and handed the tobacco to me. When I refused him again, 
he put his own pipe back in his pocket, firmly but sorrowfully. 
I was beginning to think that I had really wounded his feelings 
by declining his hospitable offers, when he came over, stood in 
front of me, and looking down on me with an expression of 
profound pity, remarked: ‘Young feller, you seem to be right 
smart and able, for a furriner. But let me tell you, you'll 
never make a successful American until yer learn to drink, 
chew and smoke.’”’ 

Mr. Pulitzer was not a total abstainer from either alcoholic 
liquor or tobacco, but probably he did not like moonshine or 
natural leaf. 

The same secretary, Alleyne Ireland, tells another story 
of Pulitzer’s experience in St. Louis, during the roughest time 
in his early career. In company with forty other menhe applied 
at the office of an agent, who had advertised for hands to go 
down the Mississippi and take places at good pay, on a Louis- 
iana sugar plantation. The agent demanded a fee of $5 from 
each applicant, and by pooling their resources the members of 
this poverty-sticken band managed to meet the charge. They 
went aboard a steamer which started down the river, and 
which landed them on the river bank about forty miles below 
St. Louis, where there was no house, road nor clearing. Before 
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any of the party realized the trick, the steamer disappeared. 
The members of the marooned party tramped back to St. 
Louis intending to storm the agent’s office for their money, 
and if they failed to get it, lynch him. In three days they 
arrived in St. Louis half dead from fatigue and hunger, but 
the agent had fled. Young Pultizer wrote out the story at the 
request of a reporter of the Westiiche Post. He printed it. It 
was so well written that it pleased the editor, and undoubtedly 
paved the way to his subsequent connection with the news- 
paper. This was his first newspaper work. 


HE TRIES THE LAW 


The young man’s successful accomplishment of his char- 
ter-recording task so pleased the lawyers who had befriended 
him that they offered him opportunity to do better. He was 
given des room in the office of Mr. Patrick, whose library he 
used with such industry and good purpose that he soon fitted 
himself for the bar. At this time, having found himself, he 
ceased to be a subject of the Emperor of Austria and became an 
American citizen. He obtained his naturalization certificate 
on March 6, 1867. He was admitted to the bar, but there is 
no record of his having practiced law. He became a notary 
public, however, and the fees of that office together with com- 
missions on the collection of debts supplied him with sufficient 
means to live comfortably. 

Recounting early experiences at this time, Mr. Pulitzer 
said that the Captain of the Mississippi river ferry boat on 
which he worked when he first arrived in St. Louis did not like 
his foreign tongue and bullied and abused the young foreigner 
who shoveled coal in the furnace. When Pulitzer quit his job 
he had a violent quarrel with the Captain. “Well, my God,”’ 
he said, ‘‘about two years later when I had learned English 
and studied law and had been made a notary public, this same 
Captain walked into my office in St. Louis one day to have 
some documents sworn to and sealed. As soon as he saw me 
he stopped short as if he had seen a ghost, and said: ‘Say, 
ain’t you the damed cuss that I fired off my boat?’ I told him 
I was. He wes the most surprised man I ever saw, but after 
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he had sworn himself hoarse he got over his burst of anger, and 
gave me his business.” 

In addition to his access to and industrious use of the 
Mercantile Library, the eager student found another source of 
instruction and information. He met Professor Thomas David- 
son, who was then a teacher in the St. Louis High School. 
He was a Scotchman of exceptionally fine mind and great 
learning. The youth had such a greed for education that 
Davidson became his instructor and counselor and his fast 
friend for life. Pulitzer and Davidson would spend Sundays 
and evenings together in the room of one or the other, while 
Davidson would pour out instructive information from his 
vast store of knowledge. He was master of many subjects, 
and their discussions took a wide range in history and literature. 


JOURNALISM AND POLITICS 


Joseph Pulitzer’s skill in chess saved him from punish- 
ment in the army, and now it was to serve him well by opening 
the door to a newspaper office. 

In the Mercantile Library there was a chess room, much 
frequented by the educated Germans of the city who were 
addicted to that highly intellectual game. In the chess circle 
were Dr. Emil Preetorius and Carl Schurz, owners and editors 
of the Westliche Post, the leading German daily newspaper. 
Watching a game one day with deep interest, young Pulitzer 
suggested a correction of a bad play. The players said if he 
knew so much about the game he had better try it himself, 
and see if he could do better. He did, with such skill and suc- 
cess that he was taken into the arms of the chess gang. 

Finding him not only a good chess player but a highly 
educated and well-informed young man, with manifest capa- 
bilities, Schurz and Preetorius took a special interest in him and 
obtained for him the secretaryship of the Deutsche Gessel- 
schaft, which had become vacant. It was his duty now to 
look after the welfare of the new comers from Germany. He 
had a solid foothold in the city of his choice. His position and 
accomplishments gave him entrance and welcome to the best 
German society in St. Louis. This society was very active in 
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musical, social and charitable interests, and the youth soon 
won for himself recognition and a substantial place with wide 
acquaintance. 

A rendezvous of the literary set was the bookstore of 
Fritz Roeslin, at 22 North Fourth street. There he met and 
conversed and became friendly with leading Germans of the 
city. Among them was the youthful Austrian 2rtist, Joseph 
Keppler, who founded Puck in St, Louis and afterwards estab- 
lished it in New York; Carl Schurz, Dr. Emil Preetorius, Udo 
Brachvogel, Prof. Louis Soldan, for many years Superintendent 
of the Public Schools; Carl Daenzer, owner and editor of the 
Anzeiger des Westens; Dr. George Engelman, eminent botanist 
and meteorologist; Dr. Frederich Kolbenheyer; Lieutenant- 
Governor H. C. Brockmeyer, leader of the famous St. Louis 
philosophic movement; Judge J. G. Woerner, and other men 
of note in that day. Better company could not be found for 
an aspiring young man. 

Fortune smiled on the struggling and ambitious young 
man. He had thoroughly fitted himself for the next step up- 
wards. He had developed his exceptional mental powers, his 
keen, penetrating mind, by intense reading and study. He 
had mixed‘ with all sorts and conditions of men. He had a 
wide acquanitance. His newspaper genius was ready to bud. 
So opportunity knocked at his door. 


A JOURNALISTIC QUESTION MARK 


The Westliche Post needed a reporter, and after careful 
consideration, Carl Schurz and Dr. Preetorius and Louis 
Willich, the city editor, decided that they would try Joseph 
Pulitzer. He was without training, but had capacity and the 
very qualities they thought which would soon make him a good 
reporter. Mr. Pulitzer said afterwards of this stroke of good 
fortune: 

“TI could not believe it. I, the unknown, the luckless, 
almost a boy of the streets, selected for such a responsibility 
— it all seemed like a dream.” 

It turned out to be a wonderful reality. The youth’s 
genius, his indefatigable industry, his nervous energy which 
drove him to incessant work, rapidly pushed him to the front. 
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At first he was the butt of the reporters on the English 
newspapers, and they guyed “Joey,” as they called him, un- 
mercifully. His tall, thin figure, his long nose, pointed chin 
with a tuft of red whiskers made him an object of jest and 
laughter among the newspaper “‘boys.’’ But he had a fine 
head above these personal peculiarities, and he soon turned the 
laughter on them. He was a persistent questioner, a walking 
question-mark. He was ubiquitous. His activity in seeking 
and getting information was unflagging. He got the news. He 
even ‘‘scooped” the reporters for the English newspaper, a 
feat hitherto unheard of on the part of a German newspaper 
reporter. His working day was from 10 a.m. to2 a.m. He 
worked longer hours. No task was too hard, no hours too long 
for him. He wrote voluminously. The editors of the English 
papers soon advised their reporters to stop guying “‘Joey”’ and 
imitate him. They didn’t like to be compelled to translate 
‘‘Joey’s” reports from German to English in order to get all 
the news. 

One of his competitors in reportorial work at that time 
was Henry M. Stanley, who subsequently became the great 
African explorer. Another, William Fayel, who was one of the 
leading reporters of his day, wrote this impression of young 
Pulitzer’s character and activity as a reporter: 


In those days the alley back of the old Postoffice, at Second and Olive 
streets, was a very important and lively thoroughfare. One sultry day 
nearly all of the reporters of St. Louis were drawn there by some incident, 
the exact nature of which has escaped my memory. Suddenly there ap- 
peared among us the new reporter, of whom we had all heard but whom 
we had not yet seen. 

I remember his appearance distinctly, because he apparently had 
dashed out of the office, upon receiving the first intimation of whatever 
was happening, without stopping to put on his coat or collar. In one hand 
he held a pad of paper and in the other a pencil. He did not wait for in- 
quiries, but announced that he was the reporter from the Wetsliche Post, 
and then he began to ask questions of everybody in sight. I remember to 
have remarked to my companions that for a beginner he was exasperatingly 
inquisitive. The manner in which he went to work to dig out the facts, 
however, showed that he was a born reporter. 

He was so industrious, indeed, that he became a positive annoyance 
to others who felt less inclined to work, and inasmuch as it was considered 
quite fitting in those days to guy the reporters of the German papers, the 
English reporters did not hesitate to undertake to curb his eagerness for 
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news. On more than one occasion the new reporter was sent out from the 
Coroner’s office on a wild-goose chase. But it was soon observed that, 
while taking this banter in good part, he never relaxed his efforts. The 
consequence was that the city editors of the English papers soon dis- 
covered that the Westliche Post often contained news which the other 
reporters had failed to obtain. Maj. Gilson was then city editor of the 
Democrat, and every reporter on that newspaper had occasion to remember 
an order which he posted on the bulletin board. It was brief but to the 
point. { do not recall the exact words, but in substance it directed the 
reporters to give less time to attempts to delude the German reporters and 
more time to work in competing with them. That ended the efforts to 
curb the new reporter’s activity, and we all soon learned to appreciate and 
make the most of his extraordinary capacity for news gathering. 

He was quick, intelligent and enthusiastic, but of all his qualities the 
most notable was his determination to accomplish whatever he set out to 
do. I recall an incident which illustrates this characteristic. He was at 
Jefferson City as the correspondent of the Westliche Post. I represented 
the Republican, a Democratic organ. One night there was a secret Demo- 
cratic caucus, to which only representatives of the Democratic papers of 
the State were invited. Early in the session there was a noise in the cor- 
ridor. Suddenly the doors were broken open, the doorkeepers went sprawl- 
ing on the floor, and through the open casement calmly walked the corre- 
spondent of the Westliche Post. He stepped to the reporters’ table with- 
out a word, placed a pad of paper before him, took his seat without question 
or objection from the members, and the next day his was the oniy Republi- 
can paper in the State which contained a report of the caucus. 

Mr. Pulitzer’s chief ambition at that time seemed to be to root out 
public abuses and expose evil-doers. In work of this kind he was par- 
ticularly indefatigable and absolutely fearless. 


Charles E. Weller of La Porte, Indiana, who was well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Pulitzer as a reporter for the Westliche 
Post, wrote this impression of him: 


During the summer of 1869, while acting as clerk of the St. Louis 
Chief of Police, I was brought in close contact with the reporters on the 
various newspapers making their daily rounds in quest of news. Among 
these industrious news gatherers was a tall, gaunt looking specimen, whose 
singular appearance and peculiar garb impressed me, upon first acquaint- 
ance, in a way that I shall never forget. He was evidently “up against 
it” in his struggling efforts to gain a foothold in his chosen profession, and 
his extreme simplicity of dress stamped him as one who had very little of 
this world’s goods. His feet were shod with the cheapest of brogans, 
while a pair of nankeen pantaloons much too short encased his thin legs. 
He wore a coarse “hickory”’ shirt, entirely innocent of collar or necktie, 
a long linen duster considerably soiled, and a “chip” hat which could have 
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been purchased at any store for 15 cents or a quarter, with an ordinary 
piece of grocer’s cord, which answered for a hatband and completed his 
singular apparel. His pale, but intellectual countenance was accentuated 
by a large nose, which supported a cheap pair of eyeglasses, and his habit 
of reading with his eyes rather close to the paper gave me the impression 
that he was nearsighted or troubled with weak eyes. 

The prominent characteristic of “Joe” Pulitzer most noticeable in 
those days was his unquenchable thirst for news. Nothing escaped him 
that was worth mentioning during the hot and sleepy summer days, when 
nobody cared to stir up a muss, with the thermometer between 105 and 110 
in the shade. There were times when the Police Board was in secret 
session, and not infrequently on those occasions the door would be softly 
opened and a pale, spectacled face would intrude itself on the privacy of 
the session with the inquiry: “Any news?” followed by the rough but 
good-natured cry, “Get out of here,” and a hearty laugh at the persistence 
of the inquisitor. 

Naturally, Joe had to run the gauntlet of many a quip and jibe of his 
brothers of the pencil. He was the butt of many a good-natured joke. 
They laughed at his ungainly form, his primitive attire; they made sport 
of his nose, coupling it with his peculiar cognomen “‘pull-it-sir’” in a way 
that was calculated to drive a supersensitive person to distraction, but 
his imperturbable good humor was not affected in the least. He pursued 
his course heedless of the rebuffs and coarse witticisms, and they soon be- 


gan to recognize his worth. It was then that he won their confidence 
and esteem. 


DENTON J. SNIDER’S PROPHETIC ESTIMATE 


Denton J. Snider was a teacher in the Central High 
School, an ex-member of and exponent for many years of the 
St. Louis Philosophical Society, which flourished in the seven- 
ties, led by Henry C. Brockmeyer, who founded it, and William 
T. Harris, its secretary. These were the days of the “Great 
Illusion,’’which was fostered by L. U. Reavis and supported 
by St. Louisans. It was a vision of St. Louis as the Future 
Great City of the World, bound to surpass all other American 
cities in population and importance and to become the capital 
of the United States. Snider, in his book, “The St. Louis 
Movement,” gave a sketch picture and estimate of Joseph 
Pulitzer when the latter was a reporter on the Westliche Post: 


As I set my pencil on paper to dot down my views under this caption 
(‘Joseph Pulitzer’), I can hear protests against them from friends and 
foes of Pulitzer, for he had a sufficiency of both. My first proposition 
about him will arouse a bitter denial and probably some profanity, though 
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my words may not be worth a curse, when I say “‘Pulitzer was the greatest 
master of journalism that has yet arisen in these United States. He saw 
its meaning and realized its power and place in American life, more fully 
than any other man of its guild; indeed, if America has produced the 
greatest newspapers in the world, as is sometimes declared, Joseph Pulitzer 
must be acclaimed the world’s greatest journalist. His, then, is a world 
historical position, and demands our best consideration in its own right.” 

Still I would have no call to mention him here if he had not been in 
his way connected with the St. Louis Movement and with its chief sponsor, 
and indirectly with myself, though for him personally I never won any 
intimacy. Moreover, he was a familiar figure on our streets during many 
years; in fact, during the whole period of the Great Illusion, in which he 
deeply shared, blowing gaudy journalistic bubbles of the Future Great 
City of the World. His spectacled look and his aggressive swing along 
with his unique olfactory development, would single him out among 
hundreds as a striking individual phenomenon. * * * 

I first roundly observed Pulitzer in 1868, and had a brief dialogue 
with him when he came as smooth-faced reporter to the old Central High 
School where I was a teacher. It was commencement time for us, and he 
wished to drum up an item for the German Westliche Post. He stepped 
into my classroom unheralded, which was his right, as the door stood 
open and the public was invited. One of the girl pupils was inclined to 
giggle as she saw that tall, somewhat grotesque figure, with large goggle 
eyes, staring through big rimmed spectacles at us rather quizzically; then 
he whipped out his notebook, clutched his pencil and somewhat brokenly 
asked me who had taken my seat beside him, ‘“‘What study is this?” ‘‘Men- 
tal philosophy,”’ I answered. ‘Philosophy, eh?’ Then began a sur- 
prising drama of his features playing on his face’s stage for the moment— 
his whole subjective reaction * * * He gave a strange Mephistophe- 
lean scowl and grunted out, in contempt, I thought, ‘““What good can you 
get from that?” I replied, ‘“Some knowledge of the human mind we hope 
to gain. Come, examine us, and perhaps you will be kind enough to show 
us a sample of your own mind.” 

From wide-open eyes through his huge glasses he flung a stare which 
made us ail wince a little. Then be put up his notebook and started for 
thedoor. I followed him, saying, ‘Glad to know you.” His curious reply 
was, “I know you already.” 


What did he mean? I certainly was both small and obscure in the 
city, and could have had no public standing. So I am led to theorize 
now, looking backwards; Pulitzer was already making himself acquainted 
with every little current in town and with those who took part in it; even 
the private conduct of the citizen was to be brought under his inspection. 
He was getting ready for his new Journalism, which is to know, and if 
occasion arises, is to expose the inner life, yes, the underlife, and especially 
the double life of each public man, however minute, even that of the ordi- 
nary schoolmaster; in which function his newspaper gave me the shock of 
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my life by its exposure of our high school principal, though I knew not a 
little before. * * * 

But we have not come to that time yet in his career, he is still the 
young reporter barely of age. Note him as he marches out of my room; 
his stride is strikingly aggressive, he knows just what he is going for and 
how to get it with some hurry. In every motion he pushes out as a man 
of prime initiative, giving a kind of ideal knockdown to any obstacle. 
His stay was brief and his information rather short; but like a good reporter, 
he can make up the rest of the article. Probably he needed only that one 
word philosophy as a kind of cocoon for infinite reportorial spinning. * * 

The first appreciation of Pulitzer I ever heard was thundered from the 
lips of Brockmeyer, who on a time suddenly erupted in one of his Vesuvian 
outbursts: ‘That young fellow cinches the future; they think because 
he trundles about with himself a big cobnose, a whopper jaw, and bull- 
frog eyes that he has no sense; but I tell you he possesses greater dialectical 
ability than all of them put together—I know it for I have felt it; mark me, 
he is now engaged in the making of a greater man than Editor Danzer, 
or Editor Preetorius, or even Schurz.” 

* * * Pulitzer, however, never showed any turn, as far as I am aware, 
for Brockmeyer’s other supreme endowment: Philosophy, which was the 
passion of Harris and the rest of us. The immediate sense-world of politics 
and city life was his chosen element, being the prime material for journal- 
ism, in which he must have already felt his great career throbbing towards 
fulfillment. In 1883 he quit St. Louis for New York, after a stay of some 
17 years. He chafed against his journalistic limits on this ever narrowing 
spot and longed to get away from his past so as to start over again. 


(To be continued.) 
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JOHN EVANS, EXPLORER AND SURVEYOR' 
EDITED BY A. P. NASATIR 
PART I 


In the last decade of the eighteenth century opportunities 
for private gain and a desire on the part of the Spanish officials 
to check British encroachments upon Spanish territory, com- 
bined to produce enlightenment concerning the geography of 
the region which now comprises the middle trans-Mississippi 
northwest of the United States. The wish of the Government 
of Spain to protect her colonies in Louisiana, on the Pacific 
Slope, and in the kingdom of New Spain; to open to the world 
the vast country contained in the watershed of the Missouri 
river; to acquaint unknown tribes of Indians with the Spanish 
Government and customs; and to develop commerce with them 
for the purpose of defense and private gain, resulted in a series 
of Spanish expeditions into the territory extending from the 
Niobrara river to the forks of the Missouri. The work thus 
begun by the Spaniards was later brought to a logical culmi- 
nation when Lewis and Clark reached the Pacific Ocean and 
planted the American flag at Fort Clatsop late in the year 1805. 

Louisiana had been given to Spain to compensate her for 
aid given and losses suffered during the Seven Years War, 
and to prevent the British from gaining a foothold in the terri- 
tory. Spain refused to occupy Louisiana for a considerable 
time; and when she consented, occupied it only as a purely 
defensive measure, undertaken to forestall the steady advance 
of the intrepid Anglo-Saxon frontiersmen who had already 
(before 1790) crossed the Mississippi to live and to trade. 

The defense of the Spanish dominions in North America 
needed buffer states. Louisiana served as a protecting barrier 


1This is but a part of the larger theme ‘“‘The Anglo-Spanish Frontier in the 
Upper Mississippi and Missouri Valleys,’’ upon which the writer is working. 
This article is based upon my longer one entitled ‘‘The Anglo-Spanish Frontier 
on the Upper Missouri,” printed in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
December, 1929, and March, 1930. 
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against the British, who threatened the mineral wealth of 
New Mexico. California was occupied almost precisely at 
the same time as was Louisiana, in order to prevent incursions 
into that region by sea and by land from the west. British 
activity on the Northwest coast of North America; her steady 
penetration into the “unknown west” of present-day Canada; 
her virtual monopoly of trade with the Indians of the Upper 
Mississippi-Missouri regions; all such aggression aroused among 
the Spanish officials the fear that the British might effect a 
conquest of the rich kingdom of New Mexico from the north, 
or might penetrate the valuable Spanish territory lying along 
the shores of the Pacific slope,—abundant cause for such fear 
being given by the activities of Carver, Pond, Ducharme, the 
Northwest Company’s agents, Todd, La Roque, MacKenzie 
and others, as well as by the Nootka Sound Controversy and 
the events leading thereto. 

From the United States directly west, from Canada west- 
ward and then southward, and from Alaska southward along 
the shores of the Pacific slope, Americans, Britishers, and 
Russians entered Spanish territory to develop private business 
and to extend the dominions of their respective nations. This 
“swirl of nations’ resulted in the famous Nootka Sound Con- 
troversy, which forced Spain to take her first real step back- 
ward,—to give up her exclusive claims to the territory lying 
along the western shore of North America above the forty- 
second parallel. To protect herself against two lines of ap- 
proach,—the Russian coming from the north, and the British 
coming from the east and then the north,—Spain was forced 
to ascend the Missouri, in the hope of proving it a direct passage- 
way to the Western Sea. Spanish officials saw with fear the 
possibility of Russian encroachment from the north upon 
California, nowa valued Spanish possession. They perceived, 
too, in the rushing advance of the British fur traders in Canada 
to the west and to the south, a direct threat against New 
Mexico and the Pacific possessions of Spain. They realized 
that the best possible means of protecting the Spanish posses- 
sions was to establish a line of posts along the Missouri high- 
way from St. Louis to the sea. Thus fortified, Upper Louisi- 
ana, still called by the Spaniards the ‘‘(Spanish) Illinois Coun- 
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try”, would serve as a barrier against the advance of both the 
British and the Russians; at the same time it would defen- 
sively hem in and connect all the possessions of Spain in North 
America. Thus the northern (northeastern) frontier of New 
Spain, the ‘Spanish Borderland”’, would be safe. So dreamed 
many a Spanish official and subject of his Catholic Majesty 
in the last decade of the eighteenth century. 

Chiefly responsible in the attempted fulfillment of this 
project was the “Company of Explorers of the Upper Mis- 
souri,”’ which for convenience we shall hereafter denote as the 
Missouri Company.? It was formed in the infancy of the 
regime of Lieutenant-governor Zenon Trudeau for the purpose 
of furthering geographical discovery, of coping with the aggres- 
siveness of the British, and of acquiring wealth for those taking 
part in the trade with the Indians.® 

Prior to 1793 little progress had been made up the Mis- 
souri river. The Spaniards possessed very little accurate 
knowledge of the geography of the upper Missouri area, or of 
the Indian nations residing in that region. The names of the 
Indians were known, and the geography of a part of the area 
had been detailed before 1790 in a few lengthy documents;* 
but those documents were generally based upon hearsay. In- 
deed, Spanish travellers and traders were unknown in the 


2The present writer is engaged in writing a history of the Missouri Com- 
pany as a part of his projected volume on the ‘‘Anglo-Spanish Frontier in the 
Upper Mississippi and Missouri Valleys.’’ The exploratory activities of the 
Company on the Missouri have been detailed in my ‘‘Anglo-Spanish Frontier 
on the Upper Missouri,’’ op. cit, See also ‘‘The Formation of the Missouri 
Company” in the Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 25, No.1 (Oct., 1930), pp. 
10-22. 

**Minuta del Acta del Consejo de Estado,’’ May 26, 1796. Archivo 
Historico Nacional (Madrid) Seccion, Papelesde Estado. Roubidou to Gayoso 
de Lemos, St. Louis, March 7, 1798. Ms. in the Bancroft Library. Translated 
in Frederic L. Billon, Annals of St. Louis in its Early Days under French and 
Spanish Dominations (St. Louis, 1886), 283f7. A poor, incomplete copy taken 
from Billon, is to be found in Mrs. O. M. Robidoux, Memorial to the Robidoux 
Brothers (Kansas City, 1924), 24-28. Roubidou to Gayoso de Lemos, St. 
Louis, March 15, 1799, Ms. in B. L.; Clamorgan to Trudeau, St. Louis, March 
1, 1797; Trudeau to Clamorgan, March 3, 1797, Mss. in Library of the Missouri 
Historical Society (St. Louis), Clamorgan Mss.; and many other letters. 

‘E.G. For a summary of the extent of the geography of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi West known in 1785 see the draft of Miro’s (7?) report to Antonio Rengle, 
Comandante de las Provincias Internas, New Orleans, December 12, 1785. 
Ms. in B. L. Published in the April, 1930, issue of The Missouri Historical 


Review, XXIV, pp. 521-536, under the title ‘‘An Account of Spanish Louisiana, 
1785.” 


aA 
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region; this may be assumed to be a fact, for (although some 
isolated Spanish travellers and traders may have visited those 
places) knowledge of expeditions into that country has not 
yet come to light. 

In 1769 the most distant tribes visited by St. Louis traders 
were the Pawnees on the Platte. Twenty years later Jaun 
Munier discovered the Ponca, living on the Niobrara river; 
in 1792 Jacques D’Eglise discovered the Mandan; and since 
that time Garreau had been living among the Arickara.’ 
Although the British had been in contact with the Indians of 
the upper Missouri for some time, authentic information from 
the British sources first reached the Spaniards during the ad- 
ministration of Zenon Trudeau.*® 

The Spanish officials of Louisiana desired to acquire more 
intimate and accurate knowledge concerning the savages living 
in the region of the upper Missouri river; they deter- 
mined to check British encroachments and incursions into 
Spanish territory. Therefore, early in Zenon Trudeau’s 
lieutenant-governorship, the Spanish government not only con- 
sented to, but also encouraged the formation of the ‘“Com- 
pagnie de Commerce pour la Decouverte des Nations du Haut 
du Missouri” despite the fact that the company was composed 
of merchants whose chief motive was the exploitation of the 


*Rui to O'Reilly, October 29, 1769, Archivo General de Indias, Papeles de 
Cuba, legajo, 2357, transcript in B. L. Translated in Louis Houck, Spanish 
Regime in Missouri (Chicago, 1909), I, 63-64. For a summary of the Indian 
trade and diplomacy of the Spanish Illinois prior to the formation of the Mis- 
souri Company, see A, P. Nasatir, ‘‘Indian Trade and Diplomacy in the Illinois 
Country, 1763-1792."" Ms. thesis, in University of California library. That 
part relating to the period in which Spain was a participant in the American 
Revolution, has been published, see A. P. Nasatir, ‘‘Anglo-Spanish Frontier 
in the Spanish Illinois during the American Revolution, 1779-1783"’ in Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society, October, 1928; see also, the present 
writer’s ‘‘Ducharme’s Invasion of Missouri,” in Missouri Historical Review, 
XXIV, pp. 3-25, 238-260, 420-439. 

*Several depositions to the effect that Munier discovered the Ponca Indians 
are in the B. L. A number of documents taken from the Pap. de Cuba, leg. 
2363 concerning Munier are published in translation in Houck, op. cit. II, 1-3. 
Some references to Munier may be found in Trudeau's (Truteau's) ‘Journal" 
in South Dakota Historical Collections, VII, 434, 435, 443, 444, 451, et. seq., 
and in A. P. Nasatir, ‘‘Jacques D’Eglise on the Upper Missouri,’’ and ‘‘Spanish 
Exploration of the Upper Missouri’ in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XIV, 47-71. 

™Nasatir, op. cit. On Garreau see Ibid. and references there cited, esp. 
S. Dak. Hist. Colls., VII, 403-404. 

Miss, Vall. Hist. Rev,, XIV, 55 and 63, et. seq. 
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natives for private gain and competition with the Britishers 
who for years had maintained a virtual monopoly of the trade 
of the trans-Mississippi west, about the big bend of the 
Missouri. 

Taking advantage of the enterprising activities of Jacques 
Clamorgan, Antoine Reilhe, and others; and supported by 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Spanish Illinois, Zenon Trudeau, 
Governor-General Carondelet approved the plan for the for- 
mation of the Missouri Company. The agreement gave the 
Company the right to explore the Upper Missouri and to con- 
duct the exclusive trade with all the tribes above the Ponca, 
who then resided in present day Nebraska. In addition, the 
government agreed to provide a good number of soldiers to 
aid the Company.*® 

The Company, conceived in October, 1793, and organized 
in May, 1794, lost little time in starting upon its activities.!° 
Before Carondelet’s official sanction, and two years before the 
home government’s approval, Juan Bautista Truteau was se- 
lected to lead the first of the Company’s expeditions into the 
Upper Missouri region, and set out from St. Louis. This was 
in 1794. But ‘“‘schoolmastering”’ and frontier life hardships do 
not combine well against an opposition trained in the arts of 
Indian trading. Truteau, who for years had been a school 
teacher in St. Louis, met with little success in reaching his 
objective point;—the village of the Mandan Indians living 
near present day Bismarck, North Dakota. The hostility of 
both the Sioux and Arickara Indians, coupled with the treach- 


*See Nasatir, ‘‘Anglo-Spapish Frontier on the Upper Missouri,’’ Miss. 
Vall. Hist, Rev., Dec., 1929. A detailed summary of the company’s expeditions 
is given in Ibid. Authorities are there cited. 

1°On the formation of the Missouri Company see ‘‘Reglemente pour la 
Traite des lllinois.”” Drafts of this document containing the >riginal eleven 
articles are in Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2363 (three copies), a copy of which in French, 
interspersed with English, is in the Library of the Mo. Hist. Soc., Spanish 
Archives No. 90. The original with the additional articles and reply of Trudeau 
isin B. L. Articles of Incorporation, are in Pap. de Cuba, ieg. 2363, copy in 
Mo. Hist. Soc.; annex No. 2 to Carondelet’s dispatch No. 65 reservada, A. H. N. 
Seccion, Papeles de Estado, leg. 3900; translated in Houck, Spanish Regime, 
II, 149-157. The Government of Spain did not formally approve the Company 
until 1796. When the Company did finally receive the approval of its existence 
from the Spanish Government it was already on its downward trek. See 
Acta del Suprema Consejo, May 26, 1796, op. cit. See also Trudeau to Caronde- 
let No. 185, St. Louis, May 31, 1794, translated in Houck, op. cit. LI, 161-162. 
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ery of the Ponca, caused the expedition’s failure to reach beyond 
the Arickara territory. 

The second expedition of the Company" was even more 
unfortunate than the first. In the mid-Spring of the year 
1795, it started under Lecuyer to join Truteau, who was sup- 
posed to have established a depot among the Mandan. The 
expedition met with many difficulties, and, despite the assist- 
ance sent by the Company under Antoine Breda, (which 
arrived too late), lost its equipment in an engagement with 
the obstreperous Ponca. The engagees joined James Mackay 
when he ascended the river the following October. 

Truteau’s engagement with the Company was for two 
years only. Consequently the company had to secure some- 
one to replace him. There being available in the district no 
inhabitant with the necessary qualifications, James Mackay, 
a Scotsman, who had been in the service of the Canadian fur 
traders, but who recently having changed his allegiance and 
his abode, had become a Spanish subject, was proposed by the 


Company and approved successively by Trudeau and Caron- 
delet.” 


ita On Truteau’s expedition see: 

Instructions to Truteau, Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2363. One of the copies in 
that legajo contains a copy of the fort to be constructed among the Mandan. 
The instructions also form annex No. 3 to Carondelet’s dispatch No. 65, reser- 
vada, to the Principe de la Paz, op. cit. A copy is in Mo. Hist. Soc., and it is 
to be found translated in Houck, op. cit., II, 164-172. 

Z. Trudeau to Gayoso de Lemos, St. Louis, Dec. 20, 1797. In the midst 
of relating the history of the expeditions that the Company sent out we are 
left in the dark, for the middle folio or folios of this all important original docu- 
ment in the Bancroft Library, are lost. 

Z. Trudeau to Governor-General Carondelet, St. Louis, July 3, 1796, 
Pap. de Cuba, leg. 212. 

Trudeau's (Truteau’s) Journal, S. Dak. Hist. Coiis., VII; Trudeau to 
Carondelet, No. 185, op. cit., Mackay’s “Table of Distances,’ Miss. Vall. 
Hist. Rev., X, Trudeau's (Truteau’s) “Description of the Upper Missouri” in 
Ibid., VIII, 149-179. Trudeau's ‘‘Journal” is in two parts, the first part, un- 
translated, is in American Historical Review, XIX, 299-307, (from Pap. de Cuba, 
leg. 187). Part II, translated, is in Mo. Hist. Soc, Collections, IV, 9-48. Both 
Parts, translated, but beginning Aug. 25, are in S. Dak. Hist. Colis., VII, 403, 
et. seq. 

uConcerning this expedition see: 

Trudeau to Carondelet, July 3, 1796. Pap.de Cuba, leg. 212. Clamorgan 
and Reilhe’s Report on the Company, July 8, 1795; leg. 2364. Annex No. 7 
to Carondelet’s dispatch to the Principe de la Paz, No. 65, reservada, op. cit. 
Translated in Houck, Span. Reg., II, 176. Mackay to Clamorgan, Oct. 24, 
1795, in B. L, . 


“Trudeau to Carondelet July 15, 1795, translated by the present writer 
in Miss. Vall. Hist, Rev., XIV, 70. 
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Mackay was employed as “‘principal explorer and director 
of the Company’s affairs in the Indian Country”. In addition 
to a share in the profits of the Company, he was to receive an 
honorarium of four hundred pesos per annum. The Scotsman 
left St. Louis in August, 1795, with a view to accomplishing 
one of the chief objectives of the Company’s enterprise; namely, 
to reach the Pacific Ocean via the Missouri river, and to 
establish connection between the Spanish settlements on that 
coast with those of the Spanish Illinois country. Because of 
the lateness of the season Mackay was expected to spend the 
winter among the Omaha. The following season he was to 
continue his journey, giving orders for the construction of 
forts wherever necessary, to protect the Spanish trade against 
the encroachments of the British. 

Mackay proceeded according to his instructions. He 
built Fort Charles, a permanent stronghold intended to be 
defended by cannons which were to be sent up from St. Louis 
the following summer. This fort was situated in the vicinity 
of the celebrated Omaha Chief Blackbird—a few miles below 
the present site of Omadi, Nebraska. During the winter Mac- 
kay used his ingenuity in making an alliance with the Omaha, 
through whose activities he obtained promises of an assembly 
of the surrounding Indian nations in the following spring, in 
order that the Spaniards might make peace with them. This 
was by force of circumstances an object desired by the Span- 
iards; for without peace existing among the various tribes of 
Indians inhabiting the banks of the Missouri, the free passage 
of the Upper Missouri could never be achieved. 

Without entering into the details, it is enough to say that 
the Indian promises were like thousands of other promises 
which had continually been made by those tribes as well as 
others. However, the results of Mackay’s endeavors were 
that he consumed the greater part of his goods in gaining the 


18See on Mackay’s expedition, Ibid., XIV, 71; Milo M. Quaife (ed.) ‘“Ex- 
tract from Mackay'’s Journal,’’ Wisconsin Hist. Soc. Proceedings, LXIII; 
Nasatir, ‘‘Anglo-Spanish Frontier on Upper Missouri’ in Miss. Vall. Hist. 
Rer., op. cit. 

Mackay’s ‘‘Journal”’ isin Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2364, trans. in Houck, Span. 
Regime, I1, 181 ff. Mackay to Clamorgan, Oct. 24-27, 1795, in B. L. Mackay’'s 
“Table of Distances” in Miss, Vall. Hist. Rev., X, 
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friendship of the Indians and providing for his employees, 
that he had to await further reinforcements and supplies from 
St. Louis, and that his plans miscarried. 

In the meantime Mackay busily piepared for the contin- 
uation of his journey up the Missouri. Not having heard 
from the Arickara, and not being able to send word to them by 
water, Mackay determined to dispatch an expedition overland 
to the habitat of those Indians. He found such action neces- 
sary, in fact unavoidable, in order to insure his men safe pas- 
sage of the river through the Arickara country, which had to 
be traversed in order to reach the Mandan and the upper 
waters of the Missouri, and to carry out to their literal con- 
clusion the instructions given him by the Company. To head 
the expedition, Mackay appointed his trusted lieutenant, 
John Evans. 

Jean, Juan, or John Evans,“ (according to whether he 
is named in French, Spanish, or English) more commonly 
referred to as Mr. J. or Mr. J. T. Evans, came “....of a very 
respectable family in Wales, and has always been distinguished 
for his uncommonly good morals and conduct.” He crossed 
the Atlantic in 1792, to secure information concerning a tribe 
of Welsh Indians. Precisely what he did upon his arrival 
here is not definitely known; but it may reasonably be presum- 
ed that he visited Philadelphia and interviewed his friend, 
Mr. Pritchard, the bookseller.“ Evans undoubtedly thought 
that the Welsh Indians were living in the upper Missouri 
region; hence he made his way to the west, and early in 1795 
was in the Illinois Country. On the tenth of March, 1795, a 
Mr. G. (?) Turner of Kaskaskia wrote Evans a letter in which he 
gives him a few ideas “hastily thrown together, as hints, upon 
which you will, doubtless, improve in the course of your travels 
up the Missouri.”” Turner derived his information from Mr. 
Chouteau, who had himself traveled five hundred leagues up 
the Missouri, and who had assured him that the “Pacific Ocean 


“The following account of Evans is taken almost verbatim from the one 
given in my “‘Anglo-Spanish Frontier on the Upper Missouri,” op. cit. The 
specific references are there giver. All of the letters there cited from the Pap. 
de Cuba are to be found in translation in the documents that follow this article. 

1aWilliams to Pritchard, London, Aug. 15, 1792. Pap. de Cuba, leg. 
213. See Document No. I. 
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can lie at no great distance from the Missouri’s source.” 
Chouteau also imparted to him information concerning some 
“new” animals, which interested Turner, for he asked Evans 
to bring him a “couple of skins’’ of new and unknown speci- 
mens to have stuffed and placed on exhibition. Later, Turner 
received word from Evans, probably asking for a letter of 
recommendation to Zenon Trudeau, the lieutenant-governor 
of the Spanish IIlinois,—a service which Turner had already 
performed.“ That Evans also desired to have a companion on 
his journey up the Missouri, seems to indicate that it was more 
or less by chance that he joined the Missouri Company and 
accompanied Mackay’s ‘‘crew”’ to the Upper Missouri. 

It seems that Evans, who we know left St. Louis with 
James Mackay had not begun his voyage by August 18, for 
on that day William Arundel addressed a letter to ‘Mr. J. T. 
Evans, Cahokia,” in which we read, ‘Your intended journey 
will separate us for a long time but altho’ at a Distance we 
may find ways and means of communicating and giving intel- 
ligence the one to the other. Which I am in hopes will be 
always in your memory. My Level & your Square must strike 
the necessary Ballance and Best Rules in the World be the 
Guide amongst friends.’’™ 

Soon thereafter (perhaps more likely earlier) Evans depart- 
ed for the Upper Missouri in company with James Mackay, 
who in November decided to send him at the head of a well 
equipped detachment from Fort Charles overland to the 
Arickara. Evans’ mission was to ascertain the truth concern- 
ing a reported outbreak between the Ponca and the Arickara, 
and the trouble between the latter and the Sioux. Evans 
ascended the Missouri to the White River “about 80 leagues 
above the Mahas,” where he espied a band of Sioux Indians 
engaged in hunting buffalo. Fearing for his life and the lives 
of the men under his command, Evans beat a hasty retreat 
—hotly pursued by the Indians, who had discovered the 
whites near their camp. The weather and the approach of 





“Turner to Evans, Kaskaskia, March 10, 1795, Pap. de Cuba, leg. 213. 
See Document No. II. The documents relating to this subject will follow in 
Part II of this article. 

‘Arundel to Evans, Aug. 18, 1795. Pap. de Cuba, leg. 213. See Docu- 
ment No, III. 
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night favoring him, Evans made good his retreat, and returned 
to Fort Charles on January sixth. Mackay then endeavored 
to placate the Sioux with abundant presents: he succeeded, 
after a conference with some of the chiefs of that tribe, in 
opening communications with them. This done, Mackay pre- 
pared to hazard another attempt to penetrate the West, and 
again entrusted the leadership of the expedition to Evans.” 

Meanwhile Mackay’s goods were being pillaged in part 
by the Ponca. The Scotsman sent reports of British in- 
trigues and incursions among the Indians of the upper country, 
especially via the San Pedro and Des Moines rivers. Since 
one of the objectives of Mackay’s expedition was to drive the 
British out from among the Mandan, where they had estab- 
lished a fort;!™ and since Mackay feared that he might not 
arrive among the Mandan until late in the summer, he decided 
to dispatch Evans anda company of men with instructions to 
ascend the Missouri in 1796, to meet Truteau, and then to 
proceed to cross the mountains in an attempt to reach the 
Pacific Ocean."* 

On January 28, 1796, Mackay issued his lengthy set of 
instructions to Evans, “for crossing this continent in order 
to discover a passage from the sources of the Missouri to the 
Pacific Ocean, following the orders of the Director of the Com- 
pany, Don St. Yago (Santiago or Jacques) Clamorgan under 
the protection of His Excellency Mgr. le Baron de Carondelet, 
Governor-General of the Province of Louisiana, and Mr. 
Zenon Trudeau, Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of 
Illinois.” According to these instructions, Evans was to 
keep a daily journal, observing latitude, longitude, winds, 
weather; and a second journal recording the extent and 
location of minerals, vegetables, plants and animals, Indian 
tribes and remarks descriptive thereof. ‘You will take care 
to mark down your route and distance each day, whether 
by land or water; in case you will be short of ink use the 
powder, and for want of powder in the summer you will 


i11Mackay’s ‘“‘Journal,’’ Houck. Span. Regime, II, 189, and “‘Extractsfrom 
Mackay and Evan's Journals” in Wisc. Hist. Soc. Proc., LXIII, 194-195. 

i7See Houck, Spanish Regime, II, 254. 

1sHouck, op. cit., II, 192. 

1*Ms.in B. L. See Doc. No. V. 
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surely find some fruit whose juice can replace both.’”’ The 
all-hopeful Mackay instructed Evans to consult with Tru- 
teau, who was supposed to be either among the Arickara or 
the Mandan; and further directed him as to accuracy in his 
recordings, meetings with Indian parties, and rules of con- 
duct. 

He gave Evans merchandise to be distributed sparingly 
as presents among the new nations of Indians; and instructed 
him to inform them, that white people would follow him. Evans 
was directed to keep within the bounds of the fortieth degree 
of north latitude until he arrived within the area between the 
111th and 112th degrees west longitude; then he was to travel 
north to the forty-second parallel, and then due west. The 
distance from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean 
Mackay estimated at not more than 290 leagues. He told 
Evans not to incur the jealousy of the Russians on the coast; 
but, on his way, to take possession of all traversed territories 
in the name of King Charles III of Spain, and the Missouri 
Company; and to carve markers embodying both names in 
stones or trees as he passed from river to river, or at other 
places. These were to serve as “‘unquestionable proof of the 
Journey that you are going to make.” Finally, he instructed 
Evans not to deliver or show anything regarding his discover- 
ies to any human save Mackay, Clamorgan, or another repre- 
sentative of the Company in the presence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

Although Evans’ Journal states that he left Fort Charles 
on June 8, 1796, evidence gathered by the writer seems to 
point to an earlier departure. Evans’ instructions bear the 
date January 28, 1796, and a letter from Mackay to Evans 
dated Fort Charles, February 19, 1796,?° says: 

“T have found the time tedious since you left this (place) 
notwithstanding my time being constantly employed about 
some trip (?) or other, however, I begin to get accustomed to 
live Solletary I dare say that in the course of time hence I 
shall be happy alone as the Indian on the desert.” 


2°>Mackay to Evans, Fort Charles, Feb. 19, 1796. Pap. de Cuba, leg. 
213, see Doc. No. VI. 
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In this same letter Mackay forwarded a sketch of the 
description of the Yellowstone, which D’Eglise had obtained 
from the Indians; and authorized Evans to refrain from 
visiting the Mandan, should he find a navigable river lower 
down the Missouri. ‘Reveal your Plans & projects to no 
one whatever,” continued Mackay, “‘not even to Mr. Truteau 
except what is necessary to forward your expedition & for 
your information you will at all events try to see the white 
people on the coast if it should answer for no other purpose 
than that of corresponding by letters it will be of great service 
as it will open a way for a further discovery.”” Mackay be- 
lieved that Evans might have difficulty in passing through the 
Ponca country and he directed the latter to let him know 
what should transpire there. 

Proceeding from Fort Charles, Evans stopped at the 
Arickara village; and while tarrying there met several chiefs 
of tribes living to the west, particularly the Cheyenne, who 
expressed their love and attachment to the Spanish standard. 
Resuming his journey, with the assent of the Arickara, he 
arrived at the Mandan villages on September 27. There he 
distributed medals, flags, and other presents to the natives; 
then, after delivering a harangue in favor of Spain, which 
readily gained the Indians’ approval, Evans took possession 
of the fort belonging to the British traders, and hoisted the 
Spanish pavillion. This measure not only gave the Spaniards 
control over the Mandan, but, by closing the Upper Missouri 
to the British traders, promised to throw the trade of this 
region into Spanish hands and strengthen the defense of the 
northeastern frontier of New Spain. 

Evans’ first announcement of the arrival of British traders 
among the Mandan was under the date of October 8. How- 
ever, it is not unlikely that he had previously dispatched 
messages to the supply houses of the Hudson’s Bay and North- 
west Companies in Canada, then in control of the Mandan 
trade. On October 8, 1796, the very day that Evans records 
the arrival of British traders at the Mandan Villages, Cuthbert 
Grant, a ‘‘Nor’wester interior leader’, addressed a letter from 
his favorite residence, ‘Riviere Tremblante Fort’’, stating 
that as he found “by Mr. James Mackay’s letter that the 
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Mississourie [sic] is chartered by a company I wish to with- 
draw what little the N. W. Co. (?) has their.” Grant complain- 
ed that the company’s business with the Mandan had been 
a losing proposition and that for some time he had wished to 
withdraw. He wrote: ‘“‘Y-——indeed it has been my wish for 
some time past to (withdraw the Mandan Post) as we have 
lost a good deal of money by Mr. Jusseaume whome we have 
employed in that business.” Grant entreated Evans to 
deliver ‘‘to the bearer” all the goods in his possession that 
belonged to Jusseaume. Evidently Grant knew, or at least 
suspected, Evans’ capture and confiscation of the British 
post and its contents. Grant further informed the Welshman 
that Jusseaume would return to the Missouri during the fol- 
lowing month in order to settle his affairs. Moreover, it is 
probable that British traders were found among the Mandan 
when Evans reached that point, for from September 23 to 
October 8 are but fifteen days (approximately the amount of 
time that it takes to travel to the Mandan post from Cuthbert, 
Grant’s favorite post, at that season of the year), and on Octo- 
ber 8, Grant wrote to Evans: “I am very much obliged 
to you for your kindness in lending a man to Mr. Mackay.” 
Grant requested Evans’ assistance in the efforts of his company 
to find and apprehend deserters from their brigades, promising 
to reciprocate the favor, should opportunity arise. Before 
bringing his letter to a close, Grant requested Evans to make 
out an account of everything belonging to Jesseaume that he 
might deliver to the men.” 


Evans tells us that on October 8, several British traders 
arrived at the Mandan villages. Not having enough men, 
Evans did not attempt to oppose their entry, nor object to 
their introducing the merchandise which they brought with 
them. Using other means, the Welshman outwitted his fel- 
low Britishers, caused a hindrance to their trade, and, some 
days after, forced them to take their departure. As these 
traders would necessarily return to Canada, Evans sent with 
them James Mackay’s proclamation, ‘‘forbidding all strangers 





Cuthbert Grant to Mr. Evans at the Mandan Village. River Tremblante, 
Oct. 8, 1796. Pap. de Cuba, leg. 213. See Doc. No. VIII. 
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whatever to enter on any part of his Catholic Majesty’s Do- 
minions in this Quarter under any pretext whatever.’ 

It seems that the traders he referred to were employees 
both of the Hudson’s Bay and of the Northwest Companies, 
for on November 23, following, James Sutherland at Bran- 
don House wrote Mr. Evans, “Trader at the Missouri” 
as follows: : 


“Your written declaration dated Fort Charles the 
27th of May last, prohibiting all British Subjects from 
trading at the Missourie, has come to our hands. This 
may effect the traders from Canada a little but nothing 
from those from Hudson’s Bay.” 


Nevertheless, Sutherland inquired as to whether he could 
be permitted to visit the Missouri in order to trade horses, 
Indian corn, and buffalo robes ‘‘which articles we suppose not 
to be connected with the Fur Trade and consequently expect 
you will have no objections’. 

However, the Nor’westers were more aggressive. From the 
Northwest Company’s post near or at the mouth of the La Souris 
(Mouse) river, close to Brandon House, John McDonnell ad- 
dressed to Evansa letter which bears the same date as Suther- 
land’s letter. McDonnell informed the ‘“Trader at the Mis- 
souri’ that he was sorry his Company was obliged to trouble him 
(Evans) with another visit ‘much against our wills’ —its purpose 
ostensibly being “to fetch the dearly acquired debt of Mr. 
Jusseaume.” By advancing some goods on credit, McDonnell 
persuaded some of the ‘“‘turbulent” French-Canadians to under- 
take the winter journey to the Mandan, under Jean Baptiste 
Desmarais’ leadership in order to bring back Jusseaume’s furs. 
In reply to his warnings as to confiscation of goods, ‘‘they 
replied that they heard that Mr. Evans was a bon garcon 
and hoped upon asking leave to trade what little they brought 
that you (Evans) would not refuse them as they [had] so little 


% Wisc, Hist. Soc. Proc., LUXIII, 197. 


*Sutherland to Evans, Nov. 23, 1796. Pap. de. Cuba, leg. 213. See Doc. 
No. IX. 


*%McDonnell to Evans, La Souris, Nov. 23, 1796. Pap. de Cuba, leg. 213. 
See Doc. No. X. 
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that it would not injure your interest in the least.” McDonnell 
entreated Evans to aid Desmarais “in apprehending Chaye 
(?) & conveying him back to his duty as he has three years of 
his time to serve the Company’’; he also asked Evans’ assist- 
ance in collecting something from Garreau, who was indebted 
to several members of the Company; and he forwarded a 
liberal present, including ‘‘two European magazines & a Guth- 
rie’s Geographical Grammar for your amusement.’ Before 
concluding, McDonnell informed Evans that LaGrave had 
run away three years before at the Riviere Qui Appelle, heav- 
ily indebted to him; he inclosed, also, Jusseaume’s “will and 
power to have his Peltries & a little slave girl” delivered to 
the bearer, and thanked him for allowing one of his men to 
“accompany Mackay in his distress.’ 

That Desmarais reached the Mandan and delivered the 
letters addressed to Evans by Sutherland and McDonnell 
before the twentieth of December, is certain. His party 
returned to the La Souris River post on January 16, but on 
the first or second night out on their return journey they had 
lost their horses aud consequently had been obliged to leave 
their property behind. They now determined to send another 
party to the Missouri to recover it. Sutherland allowed two 
of his men to accompany this expedition (which was composed 
of Nort’western) “out of curiosity—to see the Mandan vil- 
lages”’ and to attempt to purchase a slave girl. He also sent 
a gift to Evans and invited the latter to inform him of such 
news as when he expected “the gentleman from below at your 
post, what your Intentions are with regard to exploring farther 
up the River, & if your agent general be the same Mr. James 
Mackay who was formerly a Trader here in Red River. These 
perhaps you will say are tedious inquiries, but I suppose a 
gentleman of your ability’s can have no objection to any 
communication which does not immediately concern the Com- 
pany’s such affairs in so remote a country.”* The party arrived 
at the Mandan villages on or before the sixth of February, and 


=They had fallen into the hands of the Pawnee. McDonnell to Evans, 
River La Souris, Feb. 26, 1797. Pap. de Cuba, leg. 213. See Doc. No. XIII. 

*Sutherland to Evans, Brandon House, January 21, 1797. Pap. de Cuba, 
leg. 213. See Doc. No. XI. 
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returned to the Souris River on the evening of the twenty- 
fifth of the same month. 

On February 26, only a few hours after the return of the 
expedition from the Missouri, both McDonnell and Sutherland 
addressed replies to Evans’ missives. These two letters show 
more than ever the intense rivalry between the Northwest 
and the Hudson’s Bay Companies, and also afford us an in- 
sight into Evans’ activities among the Mandan. Writing in 
a pleasant mood, Sutherland thanked Evans for the kindness 
to the ‘two English lads’”’ that he had allowed to accompany 
the expedition. He heard that Evans had some complaints to 
make against the ‘‘Northwesterners’’ and remarked that it 
was “not without reason.”” Could he have had the opportun- 
ity of talking personally with Evans, he would have told the 
Spanish Subject more on that score. ‘There is no harm on 
your being on your guard against designing people—a word to 
the wise is sufficient’, remarked the Hudson’s Bay Company 
leader. He told the Welshman that he need have no more 
fears of any further visitations upon the part of the members 
of his company, for the Hudson’s Bay Company ‘never as 
yet has been known to violate any law either foreign or domes- 
tic.” Sutherland thanked Evans for the information he had 
imparted to him, and wished that he might have an opportun- 
ity of meeting and speaking with him personally.?’ 

John McDonnell, however, spoke in another tone. He 
wrote angrily, even sarcastically. Since Evans had apparently 
suspected La France and evidently did not like him nor his 
cohort Jusseaume, McDonnell decided to send those two men 
to the Missouri where they might vindicate themselves “from 
your (Evans’) aspersions in your own presence.” “British 
subjects are not to be tried by Spanish laws, nor do I look upon 
you (Evans) as an officer commissioned to apprehend oth(er) 
people’s servants, if you serve a chartered Comy why not 
show the Spanish Governors Orders, declarations, denuncia- 
tions or manifestoes, prohibiting others from frequenting that 
country. Then shall we leave you in peace.” McDonnell 
suspected that Evans was acting in a treacherous fashion, and 


27Sutherland to Evans, Brandon House, Feb. 26, 1797. Pap. de Cuba, leg. 
213. See Doc. No. XII. 
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that most certainly made him angry. “If we were nearer 
neighbors than we are could easily come to an understanding.” 
He closed his letter with some cryptic remarks concerning the 
Missouri Company and of the men used in their employ.”* 

McDonnell, in accordance with his ideas expressed in the 
above letter, dispatched Jusseaume and La France to the 
Missouri, where they arrived on March 13. As we have now 
come to the end of our supply of letters in the Spanish Ar- 
chives, we must rely upon Evans’ own narrative to complete 
our account of his activities on the Upper Missouri. He 
relates that Jusseaume brought a supply of merchandise to 
distribute as presents among the Mandan and the neighboring 
tribes, to wean them from their fidelity to His Catholic Ma- 
jesty. Jusseaume and his cohorts attempted to induce the 
chiefs to enter Evans’ house under the guise of friendship, in 
order to murder him and pillage his property; but their loy- 
alty defeated the dastardly project. Instead the chiefs in- 
formed Evans of the plot, and promised to guard him against 
any attack. Jusseaume even attempted himself to take Evans’ 
life, but was frustrated through the alertness of the latter’s 
interpreter. 

According to Evans it was the intention and purpose of the 
Canadian traders to “spare no trouble or Expence to maintain 
a Fort at the Mandaine Village. Not that they see the least 
appearance of a Benefit with the Mandanes, but carry their 
views further, they wish to open a trade by the Missouri with 
the Indians who inhabit the Rocky Mountains, a Trade, that 
at this Moment is Supposed to be the best on the Continent of 
America.’’?® 

Just how long Evans remained on the Upper Missouri is 
not known, but before the end of the year he was acting as a 
surveyor in and about Cape Girardeau. On December 23, 
1797, James Mackay, who had by that time also arrived in 
St. Louis after his experiences on the Upper Missouri, addressed 
a short letter to Mr. John Evans, “Surveyor, Cap Gerardeau”’ 
in which he said that he had just acquired some land and wished 


2*McDonnell to Evans, River La Souris, Feb. 26, 1797. Pap. de Cuba, 
leg. 213. See Doc. No. XIII. 
29Wisc. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, LXIII, 197-198. 
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that Evans were in St. Louis to survey it for him.*® Previously 
on November the ninth, Antonio Soulard, the Government 
Surveyor for the Illinois Country, issued some “Instructions 
relative to Mr. J. Evans’ Voyage to Cape Girardeau to Survey 
the lands of the inhabitants of the said post & dependencies.” 
On the following June eighteenth, Evans wrote to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Spanish Illinois, Zenon Trudeau, that 
he had been exploring the hinterland of Cape Girardeau. 
Since the Spanish Lieutenant-Governor, when he had last 
seen him in St. Louis, had told Evans to look around for a 
piece of land which he would grant to him, Evans informed him 
of the choice that he had made.* 


Just how long Evans remained in the vicinity of Cape 
Girardeau is not definitely known. That he surveyed many a 
person’s grant of land is attested to by the names and accounts 
extant in the Spanish Archives. By the eighteenth of July, 
1798, it seems that Evans had departed from the region, for 
on that day Maurice Williams wrote a letter to ‘““Mr. John 
Evans to be left at Mr. Glenmorgan Merchs, St. Louis.” It 
appears that Evans departed for New Orleans soon there- 
after. The last evidence of him that the writer possesses is 
contained in a letter of Governor-General Gayoso de Lemos to 
Mackay, dated May 20, 1799. 


It seems that Mackay, who had started up the Missouri 
accompanied by Evans in 1795, had returned to St. Louis 
prior to Evans’ descent from the upper waters of the Missouri. 
This we infer from the letter which Carlos Howard wrote to 
Carondelet on May 13, 1797 in which we read, “McCay 
(Mackay) also informed me that before he came down the 
Missouri he had definite information that Don Juan Evans, 
who had been sent to explore a route to the Pacific Ocean, had 
crossed the Mandan nation successfully on his way to the 
Montanas Relucientes, alias the White (Blancas) Mountains, 
alias the Rocky (pedrejosas) Mountains, and that once they 





"Mackay to Evans, Dec. 23, 1797. Pap. de Cuba, leg. 213. See Doc. 
No. XVIII. 

"Pap. de Cuba, leg. 118. See Doc. No, XIV. 

Pap. de Cuba, leg. 213. See Doc. No. XXIV. 

"See below. 
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were crossed he believed it would be easy to reach that sea.’’* 

Mackay, when petitioning for a position in the royal serv- 
ice, summarized his activities during the years 1795-1797. 
Although he considers the work of Evans as that of his own, 
we quote: 

“I have but little merit to recommend me to my sovereign 
or to your Excellency (Mackay was asking that he be appointed 
to a position in the Spanish Colonial service) excepting that of 
being a Traveller from my youth, principally through the 
wild & unknown Deserts of this Continent, especially through 
that part of His Majesty’s Dominions watered by the Mis- 
souri & its Branches, & agreeable to my Commission from 
Baron Carondelete, the then Governor General of these 
Provinces, I omited nothing-in my Power to render my services 
usful to my Sovereign & to my fellow subjects. 

““My chief objects were, to pave the way for the discovery 
& commerce of the vast country on both sides of the Missouri 
& across the Continent to the PacificOcean. In this enterprise 
I succeeded as much as could be expected from the resources 
& support I hade. 

“T Brought the Indian nations who were then at war to 
peace with each other, & those of them who were at enmety 
with the white people of Louisiana (The Sioux of Grand Detour) 
I brought them to a sense of their Duty by convincing them, 
how much it would be their interest to Traffic & live in per- 
petual friendship with the white Children of their Great Span- 
ish Father (the King) to whom they owed the strictest alliance 
& attachment as well as to the Great Spanish Chief residing 
near the mouth of the Mississippi, who from pity & regard 
for his red children wished to have the roads Clear for the pur- 
pose of sending the white people among them with the neces- 
saries of life etc. 

“To convince them of the Reality & Sincerity of my Mes- 
sage I presented them (in the name of their Spanish Father & 
the Great Spanish Chiefs) with medals & pavillons for their 
principal Chiefs & Tobaco & other Goods for them all. 

“I also found means to drive the English out of His Majes- 
ty’s Territories & took possession of a Fort which they built at 


“Ms. in B. L. 
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the mandan nation on the upper part of the Missouri & broke 
off the Alliance that existed then between the said English & 
the nations of that Country, I also took a Chart of the Mis- 
souri from its mouth to the wanutaries nation, which following 
the windings of the river is little short of 1800 miles.’’* 

That Mackay’s services were not unappreciated by the 
Spanish Government, is proved by his appointment as Com- 
mander of the Spanish Post of San André on the Missouri,® 
and, by the amount of lands that were granted to him by the 
Spanish Govermental Officials.*” 

Trudeau, as we have already intimated, promised Evans 
some land at or near Cape Girardeau, as reward for the 
services that he rendered to the Spanish Crown. Whether 
or not he ever received the lands has not been definitely ascer- 
tained. It might be that after choosing a piece of land, he 
went to St. Louis and then to New Orleans to secure a patent 
to the land from the Governor-General. At any rate in the 
spring of 1799 we find Evans in New Orleans. 

It seems that Governor-General Gayoso de Lemos con- 
sidered Mackay and Evans invaluable to the service of Spain.* 
As we have said, he appointed Mackay®® to command the 
Spanish post at San André. Having no place for Evans, he 
took him into his own household. He proposed using both 
of these men in defining the limits of the territory between the 
United States, England and Spain in the north. But on May 
20, 1799, the Governor-General wrote to Mackay, 


“Poor Evans is very ill; between us I have perceived 
that he deranged himself when out of my sight, but I 
have perceived it too late; the strength of liquor has 
deranged his head; he has been out of his senses for several 


"Mackay to Gayoso de Lemos, New Orleans, June 8,1798. Pap. de Cuba, 
leg. 2365, copy in Mo. Hist. Soc. Spanish Archives No. 97. 

*Mackay’'s appointment is in Houck, Spanish Regime, II, 245. 

*78ee United States Executive Documents, 24 Congress, 1 Session, House 
Document 59 (Serial 288) and American State Papers, Public Lands, Vol. II, 
etc. 


**Gayoso de Lemos to Saavedra, New Orleans, Nov. 22, 1798. Mo. Hist. 
Soc., Papers from Spain, No. 98. A summary of this letter is in Pap. de Cuba, 
leg. 2365. 

**An account of Mackay’s later life is in preparation. His appointment 
to the post at San Andre is in Houck, Span, Reg., II, 245. 
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days, but with care, he is doing better, and I hope he will 
get well enough to be able to send him to his own coun- 
try.’’4° 

(To be continued.) 





“American State Papers, Public Lands, VI, 719. Quoted in F. J. Teggart, 
‘‘Notes Supplementary to any Edition of Lewis and Clark"’ in American His- 
torical Association, Report, 1908, I, 192, but with incorrect page and volume 
reference. It is also in United States Executive Documents, 24 Congress, 1 
Session, House Document 59 (Serial 288), p. 33. 
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THE BUILDING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI AN EPOCH MAKING STEP 


BY W. S. DEARMONT 


In 1883 the General Assembly of Missouri appropriated 
one hundred thousand dollars to build the “wings” of the main 
building of the University of Missouri. This was the first 
money ever appropriated by the State of Missouri to erect a 
school building on the campus of the University. 

The buildings on the campus at the time were the Main 
Building, erected out of money subscribed by the citizens of 
Boone county; the Agricultural Building, erected out of money 
derived from the sale of lands donated to the University by 
the National Government; the Astronomical Observatory, 
erected out of money given to the University by Dr. S. S. Laws, 
President of the University; the English Building, which had 
been an old residence; and the President’s House, erected out 
of money appropriated by the State. 

These were the only buildings on the University campus, 
proper, in 1883. There were some cheap frame buildings off 
this campus, used as dormitories for men; and there were some 
barns and the house of the Professor of Agriculture on the 
University Farm. None of these buildings off the University 
campus were used for instructional purposes. All the four 
buildings on the campus that were used as school buildings, 
proper, were erected and paid for by money obtained from 
sources other than from appropriations made by the General 
Assembly of Missouri. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the first money ever appro- 
priated by the State of Missouri to pay for a building that was 
to be used as a school building, proper, at the University of 
Missouri, was the one hundred thousand dollars appropriated 
by the General Assembly, in 1883, to erect the ‘‘wings’’ of 
the main University Building, about forty years after the Uni- 
versity of Missouri was founded. The fact is significant, and 
this appropriation of one hundred thousand dollars to build 
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the ‘‘wings” of the Main Building of the University marks an 
epoch in the development of the University, and in the 
fuller recognition of the institution as a State institution, to 
be supported by the State. 

The assumption, current in many volumes of our educa- 
tional literature, that at any particular time any American 
colony or state ever definitely committed the colony or the 
State to the principle of public education fully supported by 
the State, or by a local community, is erroneous, and is without 
any historic foundation. The acts of 1642 and 1647 in the 
Massachusetts Colony are often referred to in this connection. 
But religious ends, and not the recognition of the principle of 
universal public education, was the basis of both these acts. 
And as late as 1921, at least, the State of Massachusetts had 
never fully recognized and legally provided for the education 
of all the children of the State at public expense, either by 
the State or at the expense of local communities. A study 
made by the writer in 1921 and 1922, while a student at the 
University of Chicago, revealed to him that the colony, and 
later the State of Massachusetts, had promoted and encour- 
aged the establishment of schools as a means of making the 
education of its citizens possible; but that the State up to 1921 
had never definitely committed its people to the principle of 
universal public education at public expense, either by the 
State, as a whole, or by local communities. A study of con- 
stitutional enactments and legislation in other states, such as 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
‘Illinois, Missouri, Montana and others, revealed much the 
same development of public education in all these states. This 
study led to the conclusion that, probably, up to 1921 no State 
had committed its people to the principle of universal public 
education by means of money raised by public taxation of the 
State, as a whole, or of local communities, by any definite 
legislative enactments. 

Certainly this is true in the State of Missouri. A study of 
every constitutional and legislative enactment of Missouri as 
a State, relating to education; and a study of the reports of 
State commissioners and State superintendents of jschools, 
down to 1921, revealed that Missouri has never, by definite 
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legislative enactment committed the people of Missouri to the 
principle of universal public education. Missouri in the begin- 
ning promoted and aided in the establishment of schools. 
Very early, the State outlined a very ambitious system of 
schools, including a State University and Colleges. The State 
promoted and encouraged these establishments, but did not 
commit its people to their support by public taxation. Evi- 
dently the people of Missouri, in the beginning, did not realize 
that education, elementary, secondary, and college must and 
would become largely publicly supported. Elementary 
schools were established by legislative enactment; but their 
support was expected to be provided mainly out of tuition fees 
paid by the parents or guardians of the children attending 
these schools. The State provided for their partial support 
from the proceeds of the sale of certain lands set aside for the 
support of so-called public schools. When it became evident 
that the elementary schools would not be supported by tuition 
paid by the people, voluntarily, the State very reluctantly 
authorized local communities to vote to tax themselves for the 
support of the elementary schools. Thus the public elementary 
schools of Missouri came into existence, their establishment 
promoted and encouraged by the State, but not required. 

The public high schools simply grew out of and upon the 
elementary schools. In the beginning they were not even 
promoted by State enactment. The people in local communi- 
ties assumed that the authority to tax themselves for the sup- 
port of the elementary schools authorized them to build and 
support high schools upon the elementary schools at public 
expense. The fact that the State had not defined clearly and 
definitely the limits of the elementary school curriculum left 
the local communities free to build the high schools upon the 
elementary schools. As ambitious pupils in the elementary 
schools completed the usual elementary school curriculum of 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar and United 
States history, they were often anxious to study algebra, 
geometry, physical geography, physiology, English literature, 
ancient history, and Latin. Many of the teachers in the public 
schools were men and women who had completed high school 
courses, and in some cases they had completed some college 
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work. These teachers usually responded to the desire of their 
“‘best’”’ pupils to be permitted to study some or all the high 
school branches. Under such circumstances and in such ways 
were the high schools built upon the elementary schools in 
many local communities. If their establishment had waited 
to secure specific sanction from the State, a fierce struggle and 
much delay would have been experienced in establishing the - 
high schools as a part of the publicly supported school system. 


When many high schools had become a part of the public 
school system and had been long supported out of funds de- 
rived through local taxation, the General Assembly of Missouri 
recognized their existence as public tax supported institutions 
in enactments relating to the public high schools from time to 
time. And so, indirectly, their existence received legal recogni- 
tion. 


By 1880 the elementary schools and the high schools of 
Misscuri had won recognition, in large measure, as public tax 
supported institutions. But the battle was still on to secure 
recognition of the University and the Normal schools as tax 
supported institutions. The State was still promoting and 
encouraging higher education, but was unwilling to commit 
its people to the support of the University and the Normal 
schools by taxation. All appropriations made for their support 
up to this time were made with the idea of putting these 
institutions on a self-supporting basis. The State had made 
small appropriations from time to time to help meet the current 
expenses of these institutions; but the State had compelled the 
institutions to find funds for the erection of buildings from 


other sources than appropriations made by the General Assem- 
bly. 


Therefore, the University’s request for an appropriation of 
$100,000.00 to erect the ‘‘wings”’ of the Main Building of the 
University would mark a departure in the policy of the State, 
if granted. Furthermore each of the three Normal schools 
was asking for a small appropriation to erect an addition to its 
building. Kirksville asked for $21,000.00; Warrensburg, 
$15,000.00, and Cape Girardeau, $12,000.00. The total asked 
by the four institutions was $148,000.00. 
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The forces in Missouri opposed to a State supported 
University and State supported Normal Schools arrayed them- 
selves against making these appropriations. The same people, 
some years earlier, had opposed State supported elementary 
schools. Now they took the stand that the State should sup- 
port public elementary schools for all the children of its citi- 
zens; but that every man should provide for the high school 
and college education of his children at his own expense. This 
was the slogan of the opponents of publicly supported schools 
in Missouri at this time and for some years after this. 

The opponents of the public schools were defeated in the 
General Assembly in 1883. The University received 
$100,000.00 to build the ‘“‘wings” of the Main Building; 
Kirksville received $21,000.00; Warrensburg, $15,000.00 and 
Cape Girardeau, $12,000.00. In addition to these appropria- 
tions for buildings, the University received $77,467.68 for 
current expenses. Each of the Normal schools received 
$20,000.00 for current expenses. In 1881 the University had 
received $49,634.00 for current expenses, and each of the 
Normal schools had received $20,000.00 for current expenses. 
The total appropriations for the four schools in 1881 was 
$109,634.00; the total appropriations for the four schools in 
1883 was $285,467.68. This substantial victory of the higher 
educational institutions in Missouri, in 1883, marks a real 
epoch in the establishment of publicly supported educational 
institutions in the State. Another substantial victory in the 
fight for publicly supported educational institutions was won 
twenty years later, in 1903. But that is another story. 
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BY WALTER B. STEVENS 
SECOND ARTICLE 


“‘MACK,’’ WAR CORRESPONDENT 


LITTLE MACK 
By EvuGEne FIExp. 


This talk about the journalists that run the East is bosh. 
We've got a Western editor, that’s little, but, O gosh! 
He lives here in Miszoora, where the people are so set 
In ante-bellum notions that they vote for Jackson yet; 
But the paper he is running makes the rusty fossils swear,— 
The smartest, likeliest paper that is printed anywhere! 
And best of all, the paragraphs are pointed as a tack. 

And that’s because they emanate 

From Little Mack. 


In architecture he is what you’d call a chunky man, 
As if he’d been constructed on the summer cottage plan; 
He has a nose like Bonaparte; and ‘round his mobile mouth 
Lies all the sensuous languor of the children of the South. 
His dealings with reporters who affect a weekly bust 
Have given to his violet eye a shadow of distrust; 
In glorious abandon his brown hair wanders back 

From the grand Websterian forehead 

Of Little Mack. 


No matter what the item is, if there’s an item in it, 
You bet your life he’s on to it and nips it in a minute! 
From multifarious nations, countries, monarchies and lands, 
From Africa’s sunny fountains and India’s coral strands, 
From Greenland’s icy mountains and Siloam’s shady rills, 
He gathers in his telegrams, and Houser pays the bills; 
What though it be a dearth of news, he has a happy knack 
Of scraping up a lot of scoops, 
Does Little Mack. 
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Of learning? Well, he knows the folks of every tribe and age 

That ever played a part upon this fleeting human stage. 

His intellectual system’s so extensive and so greedy 

That when it comes to records, he’s a walkin’ cyclopedy; 

For having studied (and digested) all the books a-goin 

It stands to reason he must know about all’s worth a-knowin! 

So when a politician with a record’s on the rack, 
We're apt to hear some history, t 
From Little Mack. 


And when a fellow journalist is broke and needs a twenty 
Who’s allus ready to whack up a portion of his plenty? 
Who’s allus got a wallet that’s as full of sordid gain 
As his heart is full of kindness and his head is full of brain? 
Whose bowels of compassion will in-va-ri-a-bly move 
Their owner to those courtesies which plainly, surely prove, 
That he’s the kind of person that never does go back 

On a fellow that’s in trouble? 

Why Little Mack. 


I’ve heard ’em tell of Dana, and of Bonner, and of Reid, , 
Of Johnnie Cockerill, who, I'll own, is very smart indeed; 
Yet I don’t care what their renown or influence may be, 
One metropolitan exchange is quite enough for me! 
So keep your Danas, Bonners, Reids, your Cockerills and the rest, 
The woods is full of better men all through this wooly West. 
For all that sleek, pretentious Eastern editorial pack 
We wouldn’t swap the shadow 
Of our Little Mack.* 


“THE IMPERTURBABLE COURAGE” 


Three kinds of courage impressed the young correspondent 


as he came in close observation of officers of high rank. That 
of Commodore Foote, whom he accompanied in the pilot house 
at the battle of Fort Donelson, as told in a former article of 


this series, he defined as “Christian courage.”’ In the Vicks- 


burg campaign, where McCullagh’s war experience reached 
its climax of interest, the correspondent saw the “imperturb- 
able courage’ of Grant. He said it was one of Grant’s good 
traits that he regarded scrupulously “the rights and privileges 
of his subordinates.” 


*Field wrote the ‘‘poem’’ when he was on the St. Louis Journal or the 
Times. McCullagh apparently took no notice of it by word of mouth or pen 
but sent Field a gold watch. 
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When the battle invclved only a subdivision of his army, he left 
everything to one of his corps commanders, and only when all his corps 
commanders—of whom there were three at Vicksburg—were engaged, did 
he take full control. Thus in his ‘‘Memoirs” he speaks of being “with 
Sherman” at a certain battle on one day, ‘‘with McPherson” at another 
battle on another day, and so on. But when it comes to an engagement 
in which all his troops participated, he makes it plain thac everything was 
under his personal control and direction. The two assaults on the Con- 
federate works at Vicksburg were two occasions of this kind. The second 
of these assaults took place on the 22nd of May, when the whole army, 
with scaling ladders, forlorn hopes and all the ingredients of the terrible 
thunder of battle, made a desperate but unsuccessful effort to capture the 
Confederate stronghold. As the bearer of an unimportant message from 
a division commander, I had an opportunity of seeing the great soldier 
in one of the most eventful hours of his eventful life. I had been told 
to look for him “‘somewhere near the center and well to the front,” and I 
found him very well to the front and almost exactly in the center of the 
line extending from the Yazoo river on the right to the southern limit of 
Vicksburg on the left. He was the least military-looking member of the 
small group, consisting in addition to himself, of staff officers and orderlies— 
six or eight in all. He wore a soft hat surrounded by a cord, on which 
there were traces of gold cord, and a blouse without shoulder-straps, a 
garment of which a second lieutenant would not have felt proud. But 
while careless of hisown garments he had imitated Caligula by conferring 
rank upon his horse, whose saddle cloth wore the glittering double stars 
of a Major General. Only his left leg was in a stirrup; the right was 
drawn up, and seemed to be twisted around the pommel of the saddle. 
In his left hand the General held a pine stick, which he was whittling with 
a big knife grasped in the right. In his mouth was a big cigar which he was 
smoking violently. I delivered my message, to which an approving nod 
was all the answer required or given. The General continued to whittle 
and smoke without betraying the slightest emotion. It was about noon 
and the battle had been raging since ten o'clock, every man in the whole 
army engaged. The staff officers and orderlies in the group around the 
General were discussing the situation in all forms and degrees of agitation, 
but the General said nothing unless asked a question, and then said very little. 
He was watching with his ears rather than with his eyes, because the range 
of vision was short owing to the trees and the fortifications. He listened 
to the firing as the noise advanced or receded and told him that his troops 
were gaining or losing ground. Suddenly a shell from a Confederate bat- 
tery plowed into the ground near where our party stood. The General, 
without moving a muscle except of his legs, straightened himslef up in the 
saddle, and, in a tone of voice not stronger than he would use to call for a 
glass of water, said to one of his staff officers; ‘That battery ought to have 
been silenced an hour ago. See why it has not been silenced.” The staff 
officer went off on a gallop and the General renewed his attack on the pine 
stick, which had by this time been whittled to the dimensions of a lead 
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pencil. I mustered courage enough to approach him and ask how the 
battle was going. He answered in a very pleasant voice that he thought 
everything looked well, but that there was a great deal to be done yet be- 
fore Vicksburg was taken. What he meant was that there was much 
heavy fighting over trenches and earthworks and against almost impreg- 
nable mud-forts, between where the army was then and actual possession 
of the stronghold. I am satisfied now that when the General answered my 
question he had made up his mind that the assault was a failure, and that 
Vicksburg could not be taken in that way; but there was nothing in his 
manner or voice to indicate such a conclusion. There probably would not 
have been the slightest noticeable change in his manner or voice if, instead 
of defeat, he had felt assured of victory. His imperturbable self-possession 
could not have been wrested from him by any change of fate or fortune. 
If his army had been annihilated he might have smoked two cigars at a 
time instead of one, but that is as far as his emotions would have carried 
him, at least in their outward manifestations. I started back whence I 
bad come with my message, and learned in a short time that the troops 
were coming back, leaving Vicksburg still in Confederate hands. That 
night I heard General Grant say: ‘We'll have to dig our way in,” and 
soit happened. In the ‘Memoirs’ the attack of the 22nd is not treated as 
a disaster, but rather as an unsuccessful experiment, which it undoubtedly 
was. The siege began immediately: and at the end of six weeks General 
Grant took dinner in Vicksburg. 


THE IMPETUOUS COURAGE 


In John A. Logan Mr. McCullagh found his illustration 
of “impetuous courage.” He said that Logan in action was 
“the radiant incarnation of war.” 


Military critics have said that Logan lacked the contemplative dis- 
position to make him a planner of campaigns; that he was nothing of a 
strategist; and that he would have failed as the supreme officer of inde- 
pendent command. This may be all true, although it is a half-answer 
to it all that he never was tried in that capacity. But as the Commander 
of any number of troops in action he certainly had no superior. He was 
at his best when leading a command to action, or better still, in action. 
He never said ‘‘go” but always ‘‘come.”” He was both an example and an 
inspiration. With Logan on the front of the line, carrying his hat on the 
point of his sword, determined to route the enemy by swearing, if not by 
firing, it was hard for any of his men to be less than good soldiers. He 
seemed at times to be drunk with enthusiasm, which was the only form of 
inebriety possible to him in the army, as he was during his military service 
very temperate, if not totally abstinent as to ordinary intoxicants. The 
air of a battle seemed to mount to his brain like the fumes of wine, and 
with nearly the same outward effect. But he never lost control of himself 
in the wildest delirium of war. He kept his command under absolute 
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control always, and seemed gifted with the power of omnipresence while his 
troops were in action. He rode his lines constantly, and always in front. 
Once he thought he saw a little faltering of a small portion of his troops 
under a heavy fire, and he called to one of his staff officers to “stick a 
flagstaff in the ground, with a flag on it, and see if the boys wouldn’t rally 
round it.” He would stop in the intervals of battle to talk to boys of his 
old regiment—the 31st Illinois—and to tell them they had been doing so 
well that he would write 1ome and tell their mothers what good soldiers 
they were. 


Over Logan, Mr. McCullagh had one of his tilts with 
Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman. In his ‘Memoirs’ the 
General criticised Logan for leaving the army after Atlanta 
and going North, disregarding the duty he owed his country 
on the field. 

“This was all wrong on Sherman’s part,” said Mr. McCul- 
lagh, “I took occasion to point it out. I happened to know . 
that Mr. Lincoln ordered Logan North to service on the stump 
in the Presidential campaign. Sherman accused Jeff Davis of 
an effort to coerce States into the Confederacy. The fact 
about that is that Sherman knew nothing of it, or distorted 
what he had known or forgotten. In reality Joe Brown, gov- 
ernor of Georgia, threatened to secede from the Confederacy 
because Gen. Joe Johnson declared he would treat as desert- 
ers all soldiers who didn’t continue to serve after their time had 
expired. Davis had nothing to do with it.” 

Twenty years after the close of the Civil war Mr. McCul- 
lagh wrote: 

“The great want of our literature at present, unquestion- 
ably, is a full, accurate and satisfactory history of the War of 
the Rebellion.” 

What he thought of the war history that had been written 
is illustrated by this comment: 

“Take Sherman’s ‘Memoirs’ for instance. There is not 
a reliable page between their covers, and yet we do not know 
of any source of information to which the candid chronicler 
would be more apt to turn. Accepting their statements as 
true, he would be deceived as to nearly every important move- 
ment in the West and South, from Shiloh to Savannah. In- 
deed it is impossible to accept these ‘Memoirs’ at their face 
value without acknowledging that the world has misunder- 
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stood and wrongly estimated Baron Munchausen. Other speci- 
mens of ‘official’ war literature are almost equal to Sherman’s 
in their want of veracity, though they have the negative merit 
of not seeking, as Sherman does, to exalt their authors by the 
disparagement of worthier and better men.” 


A SHINING MARK 


Mr. McCullagh loved a shining mark. He found one in 
General Sherman. According to newspaper traditions the 
General entertained deep-seated hostility toward newspaper 
men dating back to the first year of the Civil war when his 
outspoken views on the gravity of the situation were made the 
basis of questions as to his sanity. Sherman had lived in the 
South; he knew the southern people; he thought the North 
had no conception of the military task it had undertaken and 
boldly said so. 

One of the traditions was that Sherman had ordered war 
correspondents out of his lines after the charge of insanity was 
made against him. It is certain he lost no opportunity to 
express his adverse opinion of newspaper men. At a public 
reception in Washington one evening the General remarked 
in the presence of Mr. McCullagh, then a correspondent, that 
he had never heard of a war correspondent being killed in 
battle. 

“Well, General,” retorted Mr. McCullagh, “‘there were as 
many of us as of you killed.” 

Sometime after Mr. McCullagh became editor of the 
Globe-Democrat, the General moved from Washington to St. 
Louis, bringing, as he had the power at that time to do, the 
headquarters of the army with him. He lived in a large house 
on Garrison near Franklin avenue until he became incensed at 
the action of the city in charging him for the use of water to 
sprinkle his lawn. Then he moved back to Washington and 
remained there until he was brought back to rest in Calvary 
cemetery. St. Louis attempted to make amends to the mem- 
ory of the old soldier with imposing obsequies. General Sher- 
man was frequent target of Mr. McCullagh’s rapid fire para- 
graphs in the Globe-Democrat and was a willing interviewee 
about as often: 
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General Sherman, on being asked a few days ago if there was any 
truth in the report that he had recently joined the Catholic church, re- 
plied: ‘No sir, itisad—dlie.” It is evident from this that while Tecum- 
seh may not have joined any particular church, his mind has been taking 
a religious turn of late. 

General Sherman says he doesn’t want ‘“‘four years of hell” and, there- 
fore, he will not be a candidate for President. The country doesn’t want 
“four years of hell” either, and, therefore, it will not elect General Sher- 
man. 

Gen. Logan’s forthcoming book will make it appear that there were at 
least two men engaged in the late war. Gen. Sherman’s “Memoirs” leave 
the impression that there was only one. 

General Sherman says, in an interview in the Republican, that he 
‘would rather have written Mr. Lincoln’s first inaugural than to have won 
a victory.” Which leads us to inquire when and upon what occasion did 
General Sherman experience the sensation incident to winning a victory? 
It must have been before the battle of Shiloh and since the surrender of 
the Confederate army. 

The official order for the transfer of army headquarters to Washington 
has been issued. It is perhaps good for the country that it should be so. 
But speaking for the Globe-Democrat, we cannot help regretting the loss of 
such an excellent interviewee as General Sherman. We have used him to 
good advantage in that capacity, but now that he goes East, he will fall 
into the hands of the shoemakers of the Herald and the sentimentalists of 
the Tribune, and between the two he will appear badly in print. Fare- 
well, Tecumseh, and if forever, still forever, fare thee well! 

General Sherman, who shuns notoriety with a degree of horror equaled 
only by that with which a kitten shuns new milk, consents to announce 
everyday in the week the exact day upon which he will retire from the com- 
mand of the army and turn it over to his predecessor. Public thirst for 
the information is insatiable, and hence the General’s reluctant departure 
from the rule of modest seclusion which usually governs his conduct. 
The oft-repeated news is of absorbing interest to the comparatively few of 
our citizens who know we have an army of sufficient importance to be com- 
manded. The last date fixed is November 1, and on the morning of that 
day the American people will be expected to rise en masse and salute 
Tecumseh as he vacates the headquarters in which he has drawn much 
pay for little work for many years agone. 

That is all gammon about Sherman driving me out of the army, 
(Mr. McCullagh once said when the tradition was mentioned by a news- 
paper man.) I had my credentials from Grant to go or stay, as I pleased. 
When Sherman was located in Raleigh I left Washington for North Carolina 
in the interest of a newspaper. I carried a letter of introduction to Gen. 
Sherman from his brother, John, for whom I had acted as private secretary. 
Gen. Sherman issued orders every day forbidding the correspondents to 
come within the lines. As a news gatherer I couldn’t afford to pay any 
attention to them and I didn’t. Sherman’s discourtesy to the press was 
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mere affectation. He liked nothing better than being talked about by 
the newspapers, especially in the way of flattery. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS ON COURAGE 


In the Vicksburg campaign Mr. McCullagh gave an exhi- 
bition of his own personal courage. He chose to be on the 
Queen of the West when the blockade was run. The Union 
fleet was above the city. Vicksburg was being provisioned 
by Confederate boats which came up from below. If Pember- 
ton’s army, besieged on the landside by Grant, was to be 
starved out, the route of supplies from down the river must be 
cut off. Commodore Ellet determined to take the Queen of 
the West down the river past the city and thus complete the 
encircling Union siege. The distance down the river from the 
starting point was seven miles. Confederate batteries from the 
high ground of Vicksburg commanded the channel all the way. 
The trip took about an hour. While the Queen of the West 
was still in range of the batteries, a Confederate gunboat 
lying in the river was encountered. Ellet ordered his pilot to 
run her down. This was done with such force that the Union 
ship stuck fast and seemed about to go down. McCullagh 
had heard the Commodore say that the Confederates should 
not capture the Queen if the run failed. And now he saw 
Ellet take a burning stick and start for the ammunition maga- 
zine with the intention of blowing up the ship. Before the 
Commodore could carry out the plan of self-destruction, the 
Queen swung loose from the rammed gunboat and floated 
down stream to a safe landing below the range of the batteries. 
McCullagh said this was one of the two most daring personal 
acts witnessed by him during the war. The other, he said, 
was the conduct of the Southern woman who sang “The 
Bonnie Blue Flag’’ while Union soldiers burned her home. 

From his own war experience, Mr. McCullagh derived 
some philosophic conclusions upon courage. He said there 
was a popular misapprehension as to the amount of physical 
courage required in the performance of a soldier’s duty. 


In all armies under fire cowardice is the exception, and the rule is all 
the way from slight nervousness which borders on fear, to a dauntlessness 
which is on the lookout to blossom into real heroism. The fear of battle 
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is like the fear of death, of which it is perhaps a part—it vanishes as the 
actual fact approaches. An officer who had been under fire more than 
fifty times once told me that he entered every battle with the same sen- 
sation of nervousness, but in each case he had braced up after a couple 
of rounds had been fired. It was a little “buck fever” or stage fright 
paralleled in minor form in the case of one of the best known public 
speakers of this country, who once said that although he had been making 
fifty speeches a year for twenty years, he was not able to face an audience 
without showing and feeling considerable tremulousness for the first five 
minutes. But in the army a dozen sentiments appeal to a man to keep 
him from giving way to an exhibition of cowardice should he feel like 
making one. The effect of comradeship and association is to dissipate all 
sensations of fear. The reputation which a man in or out of the army 
most dreads is that of a coward, and every soldier in battle knows that the 
eyes of all his comrades are upon him. But the fact is that none of these 
inducements are necessary to give a man courage enough to do a soldier’s 
duty—that is to say, to shoot and be shot at. Macaulay, in one of his 
essays, speaks of the “vulgar courage of a soldier,” using the word “‘vul- 
gar”’ in its proper signification, as a synonym for “common,” and not in 
its perverted meaning of “low” or “indecent.” But to my mind, very 
strong evidence that every man has the courage of a soldier is found in the 
fact that we never hear of the test of courage in the recruiting office of any 
nation in the world. They put the heart, the lungs and the limbs to trial, 
but never think of trying, before accepting a recruit, how he will act in 
time of peril. Even Frederick William, who was a connoisseur in soldier- 
giants and hunted the continent of Europe for tall recruits, paying as high 
as $6,500 for an Irishman who measured 6 feet, 7 inches, never thought of 
asking in advance if his high-priced men would stand in front of hostile 
guns. He took it for granted that his costly grenadiers would fight. If it 
be true that no two men are exactly alike by nature, it is more true that 
no two men will act exactly alike in a given emergency. Hence, upon the 
battle-field, among men equally fearless of danger, we have a variety of 
action, according to the temperament of each individual. 


Mr. McCullagh said he saw this exemplified in the Chris- 
tian courage of Commodore Foote, in the imperturbable 
courage of Grant and in the impetuous courage of Logan. He 
thought the most heroic single picture of the war probably 
was that of “General George H. Thomas riding his lines and 
urging his men at Chickamauga after his superiors and equals 
had fled to Chattanooga, but I prefer to confine myself to 
matters coming under my own observation, and I was not at 
Chickamauga.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE WHIG PARTY IN 
MISSOURI, 1824-1840 


BY LEOTA NEWHARD 


Missouri came into the Union at a time when the heat of 
party contest had been for a time allayed. There was only one 
national political party of any importance and that was the 
Democratic-Republican party. Missouri had paid little atten- 
tion to the elections because the issues in the State turned 
more on men than on party issues. However, the national 
election of 1824 was destined to bring about a change in the 
political situation in Missouri. 

In 1824 there were four candidates for the presidency— 
John Quincy Adams, William H. Crawford, Andrew Jackson 
and Henry Clay—all of whom belonged to the Republican 
party. Each one of the candidates was widely known thiough- 
out the country and each one had had considerable experience 
in public affairs. They represented all the great sections of the 
country. Jackson and Clay were from the West; Adams rep- 
resented the New England section and Crawford was from the 
South. They were anxious to consolidate the support of their 
own sections and to win a following in the nation. ‘The 
bitter factional fight between the friends of the rival candi- 
dates constituted the really significant indications of American 
politics.’”! 

The outcome of the election was that none of the candi- 
dates received the necessary number of electoral votes to elect 
them. This threw the election into the House of Representa- 
tives.2 Clay was out of the race. He had received the lowest 
number of electoral votes and in making its choice, the House 
was limited to the three highest on the list. As speaker of the 
House and the most popular man in Congress, Clay controlled 
enough votes to determine the outcome. He used his influence 


‘Turner, F. J., Rise of the New West (Am. Nat. Series, Vol. 14), p. 177. 
2?Turner, Rise of the New West, p. 260. 
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for Adams, since the New Englander’s views on most of the 
public questions were more in harmony with his own.’ 

In Missouri the election, both State and National, had 
turned upon the personal popularity of the candidates. One 
ofthe candidates for governor, Frederick Bates, had been the 
efficient and well-liked secretary of the territories of Louisiana 
and Missouri. His opponent, William H. Ashley, was a very 
successful pioneer in the Missouri river fur trade and the first 
lieutenant governor of the State. Bates was elected. John 
Scott was reelected for the third time as a representative to 
the United States Congress.’ He had been a member of the 
constitutional convention in 1820 to draft the Constitution for 
the State and was the first representative from Missouri to 
Congress.® 

Clay was the most popular of the presidential candidates 
in Missouri. He had been nominated by a caucus of the 
Missouri Legislature held in St. Charles, November 12, 1822,’ 
and was supported by David Barton, Thomas H. Benton® and 
John Scott, the three men who represented this State in Con- 
gress. In November the following men were elected as presi- 
dential electors: David Todd, David Musick, and James 
Logan.® These men had pledged themselves in advance to 
cast their ballots for Clay..° They met at St. Charles on 
December 1, 1824, and cast their ballots for Clay as president 
and for Jackson as vice president." 

John Scott was Missouri’s only representative in the lower 
House of Congress and upon him fell the responsibility of cast- 
ing Missouri’s vote for president. He realized the possibility 
of the decision falling into the House early in the campaign 
and in his address to the people, in July 1824, he said that if the 
election should come before the House, it would be his duty 
to vote according to the expressed will of the people.” The 





‘Schurz, Life of Clay, Vol. 1, pp. 247-248. 

‘House Journal of the Third General Assembly, 1824, p. 27. 
‘Missouri Intelligencei, Sept. 4, 1824. 

*Switzler, W. F., History of Missouri, p. 218. 

7Mo. Inte:ligencer, Nov. 26, 1822. : 

‘Meigs, W. M., The Life of Thomas Hart Benton, p. 43. 
‘Journal of the Senate, 8rd General Assembly, 1824, p. 43. 
10Missouri Republican, Nov. 22, 1824. 

Missouri Intelligencer, Dec. 11, 1824. 

12?Missouri Republican, July 19, 1824, 
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Legislature of the State spent a portion of the eleventh and 
twelfth of January, 1825, trying to decide whether to pass 
resolutions instructing Scott how to cast his ballot.% It was 
decided to postpone the question and nothing more was ever 
done about it. This left the decision to Scott. 

When Clay’s name was dropped from the list, Benton 
used his influence to secure the election of Jackson because he 
thought Jackson would more nearly carry out the program 
that Missouri was interested in than would Adams.“ Barton 
declared his preference for Adams for it was his opinion that 
Adams was better qualified for the position.“ Before making 
a decision Scott consulted both Barton and Benton as to the 
course he should pursue."* Each advised according to his 
preference. Finally, he decided to cast his ballot for Adams, 
and on February fifth, he wrote to Benton declaring his inten- 
tion to cast his vote for the New Englander, unless some 
change took place in his mind.'7 Benton warned Scott that 
his action would be a surprise to his constituents and that it 
would cost him his popularity in his own State.'* Also, he 
reminded him that the vote was not his own but that of the 
people of Missouri and that Jackson was the choice of the 
majority of the people. 

The election of Adams caused a great deal of agitation in 
Missouri. The various newspapers of the State discussed the 
matter pro and con. Anonymous writers, as well as editors, 
expressed themselves quite freely upon the subject, some 
denouncing and others defending Scott’s action.’® One editor 
went so far as to predict that the split between Scott and 
Benton would result in bringing about the organization of 
two political parties with these two men as leaders.?° 


“House Journal, 8rd General Assembly, 1824, p. 244 and p. 230; Senate 
Journal, 3rd General Assembly, 1824, pp. 131-132. 

\«Missouri Intelligencer, Mar. 29, 1825. 

Missouri Intelligencer, Oct. 28, 1825. Letter from Barton to Scott, 
written January 28, 1825. 

Missouri Intelligencer, Oct. 28, 1825. Scott and Barton correspondence 
Missouri Intelligencer, Mar. 29, 1825. Scott and Benton letters. 

11Missouri Intelligencer, April 12, 1825. 

18Missouri Intelligencer, April 12, 1825. 

1See files of the Missouri Republican, Missouri Intelligencer and Inde- 
pendent Patriot for 1825. 

2°Independent Patriot, Apr. 9, 1825. 
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The effects of the election of 1824 upon the political 
situation in Missouri were shown to a certain extent by the 
special election of 1825 to elect a governor to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Governor Bates." There were four 
candidates—John Miller, Judge David Todd, William C. Carr 
and Colonel Rufus Easton. “A very exciting and bitter can- 
vass followed, during which political antecedents and personal 
character of the several aspirants were criticized, misrepresen- 
ted, denounced and eulogized with relentless vigor and enthu- 
siasm.”** There was no evidence of party organization; per- 
sonal politics held sway. John Miller was elected.™ 

The Congressional election of 1826 reflected the effects 
of the election of 1825 more than the special election for gov- 
ernor. Scott was a candidate for reelection. Edward Bates 
was also a candidate. Again the canvass did not turn upon 
party issues but upon the popularity of the men. Bates stated 
in his address to the people that there were no definite party 
issues and that the campaign was to be a contest between men. 
He emphatically stated that he belonged to no party.™ Scott, 
in his speeches, found it necessary to defend himself because 
he had voted for Adams. He placed the blame on the State 
legislators because they failed to instruct him how he should 
cast his ballot.” Scott was defeated by a majority of two thou- 
sand four hundred eighty votes.2* His defeat was commonly 
supposed and seems to be due primarily to the fact that he 
had gone contrary to the wishes of the people of Missouri when 
he cast his ballot for Adams. Many persons felt that he had 
bartered away the votes of the people of his State.?* 

The main issue in the election of State legislators (1826) 
was the election of the United States senator. Most of the 


Mo. Intelligencer, Aug. 12, 1825. Lieutenant Governor Reeves had ac- 
cepted a federal position. 

223Mo. Republican, Nov. 21, 1825; Mo. Intelligencer, Aug. 19, 1825. 

*Switzler, History of Missouri, p. 217. 

™%Mo. Intelligencer, Feb. 26, 1826. Journal of the Mo. Legislature, 8rd 
General Assembly, Special Session, House and Senate, p. 8. 

%*Mo. Intelligencer, Apr. 21, 1826. 

Mo, Intelligencer, June 29, 1826. 

37Mo., Intelligencer, Aug. 3, 1826. 

2sMo. Intelligencer, Sept. 21, 1826. Bates received 6635 votes and Scott 
4155. 

49Mo. Intelligencer, Sept: 30, 1826. 
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candidates, in their addresses to the people, signified their will- 
ingness to be instructed by their constituents in their respec- 
tive districts and pledged themselves to vote for the reelection 
of Benton.*° 

There was some opposition to Benton at this time. The 
Missouri Republican stated that a large majority of the people 
of Callaway, Montgomery, St. Charles, Franklin and Gas- 
conade counties were unfavorable to his reelection.** The 
opposition could not have been very strong, however, for when 
the Legislature met to choose their senator, his opponent, 
Joseph C. Brown, received fifteen votes while Benton got 
forty. It was said that his reelection was due to the fact 
that there was no organized opposition and ‘‘Col. Benton was 
voted for by friends and foes.’’® 

Prior to 1824 there had been little interest taken in the 
elections, but by 1827 the people of the State were taking a 
great interest in the political questions of the times. Some 
of the newspapers of the State were beginning to take a definite 
stand on the political issues, which still centered around per- 
sonalities rather than parties.* The political leaders of the 
State were beginning to openly declare their preference for 
either Jackson or Adams. Political factions were beginning 
to develop with definite leadership. Barton stood at the head 
of one of the factions, approving the policies of the adminis- 
tration and advocating the reelection of Adams.* Benton led 
the other group, which at this time opposed the administration 
and had the utmost faith in Gen. Jackson. 

In the fall of 1827, each faction was beginning to lay 
plans to secure the election of its favorite candidate in 1828. 
Each group issued a call for meetings for the purpose of making 
plans,* but no definite party organizations were formed. These 
factions were the beginnings of the parties which were to be 
organized in the next ten or fifteen years. 





%°Mo. Intelligencer, June 29, 1826. The address of Lilburn W. Boggs is 
cited. The speeches of the other candidates were all similar. 

Mo. Republican, Oct. 26, 1826, and Dec. 7, 1826. 

House Journal, 4th General Assembly, 1826, p. 132. 

"Mo, Republican, Jan. 11, 1827. 

%Mo., Intelligencer, June 28, 1827, and July 5, 1827. 

%Mo, Republican, June 27, 1827. 

*Mo, Republican, Nov. 8, 1827, and Nov. 15, 1827. 
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Early in November, a call was issued for a county meeting 
of the “Friends of the Administration” to meet at the Court 
House in St. Louis, November 27, 1827, for the purpose of 
nominating an elector and transacting any other business neces- 
sary to promote the election of Adams.*” Accordingly the 
“Friends” met. It was decided to support Adams for reelec- 
tion and to invite all the counties to send delegates to a 
convention to be held in March for the purpose of nominat- 
ing electors for each electoral district and for securing con- 
certed action to promote the election of their candidate.** 
Eighteen counties responded to the invitation and selected 


delegates to the State convention to be held at Jefferson City 
in March 1828.*° 


The Administration Convention met in Jefferson City, 
March 3, 1828. Fifty-four delegates were present. The 
Convention recommended and approved the policies of the 
Administration, especially in relation to the promotion of inter- 
nal improvements by national means and the protection and 
encouragement of agriculture and manufacturing, by the im- 
position of adequate duties on imports.“ It nominated as 
presidential electors Benjamin H. Reeves of Howard county, for 
the first district; Joseph C. Brown of St. Louis, for the second 
district, and John Hall of Cape Girardeau, for the third dis- 
trict.“ Committees were appointed to correspond with the 
friends of the administration in the various parts of the State 
for the purpose of securing concerted action which was neces- 
sary if Adams was to carry the State. 


In the meantime, the Jackson men made plans for a State 
Convention, which had met in Jefferson City January 8, 1828.“ 
They drew up a set of resolutions in which they agreed to 
support Jackson; nominated an electoral ticket and recom- 


Ibid. 

*sMo. Republican, Nov. 29, 1827, and Mo. Intelligencer, Dec. 7, 1827. 

**See files of Mo. Intelligencer and Mo, Republican for January and Febru- 
ary, 1828. 

40oMo. Republican, Mar. 11, 1828. 

“Mo, Intelligencer, Apr. 4, 1828. ‘‘Address of the Anti-Jackson Conveu- 
tion to the Citizens of Missouri.’’ Continued in four issues. 

«Mo. Intelligencer, Mar 7, 1828. 

«Mo. Republican, Nov. 29, 1827. 
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mended that all friends of Jackson support the ticket in the 
next election.“ 


The State was fairly well lined up on the national ques- 
tions but when it came to the State issues there was not such 
a decided division. The Adams men did not enter a candidate 
for governor in opposition to John Miller, who was a candidate 
for reelection. Apparently neither of the two groups formed 
a State ticket. There were, however, five candidates for 
lieutenant governor:—Samuel Perry, Felix Scott, Alexander 
Buckner, Alexander Stuart and Daniel Dunklin.“ Daniel 
Dunklin, a Jackson candidate, was elected.” 


There were three candidates for representative to the 
lower House of Congress—Edward Bates, now frankly an 
Adams man,“ Spencer Pettis and William Carr Lane, both 
Jackson men.** These two men about equally divided the 
strength of the Jackson followers. One had to withdraw if the 
Jackson group were to win. Benton was asked to decide which 
of the two should retire. He decided that Pettis should con- 
tinue before the people.*® This left the contest between Bates 
and Pettis and the latter was elected by a large majority.*® 


At the election in November, the Jackson electors carried 
every county.** The Adams men were fairly staggered by 
this outcome. Apparently the Adams men had been so badly 
defeated in August that they had lost interest and did not feel 
it worthwhile to go to the polls to vote. 


The campaign issues of 1830 for State legislators were the 
proposed amendments to the State Constitution, passed by the 


«Mo, Intelligencer, Jan 25, 1828. 

«Mo. Intelligencer, June 27, 1828. 

“Mo. Republican, July 15, and Sept. 2, 1828. 

«7Mo., Republican, July 22, 1828. 

«*Mo. Republican, July 10, 1828, and Mo. Intelligencer, July 18, 1828, 
«*Mo, Republican, July 29, 1828. 

*°Mo. Republican, Sept. 2, 1828. 

8\Mo, Republican, Nov. 25, 1828. 
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fifth General Assembly ;** the election of a United States Sena- 
tor and the approval of Jackson’s administration. Most of 
the candidates approved of Jackson; they did not favor the 
reelection of Barton; but there was less agreement as to whether 
the amendments should be passed. 


It was pretty clear from the results of the election that 
the majority of the members of the next General Assembly 
were opposed to the amendments. The majority were favor- 


able to Jackson and had pledged themselves to elect a senator 
from the Jackson ranks.® 


There was a great deal of opposition to Barton throughout 
the State. However, Barton had his friends and they worked 
hard to secure his reelection.*”7 In spite of the efforts of his 
friends the Jackson men in the General Assembly were too 
numerous. Barton’s name was not introduced because his 
friends had seen that there was no chance for his election.®* 
Four Jackson-Democrats—Alexander Buckner, William H. 
Ashley, Col. McRee and John Miller were nominated. 
Buckner was elected on the first ballot.** Miller would have 
been more acceptable to Benton and the Jackson men, 
but it seems that the friends of Barton used their influence to 
secure the election of a man less favorable and one whose 
views more nearly coincided with their own." 


"Senate Journal, 5th General Assembly, 1828-1829, pp. 57-59; House 
Journal, 5th General Assembly, 1828-1829, pp. 131-134. The amendments 
provided for the change of the tenure of office of the Supreme and Circuit Court 
judges from life, that is during good behavior, to a term of four years. The 
Constitution of 1820 provided that amendments must be passed by two-thirds 
of the members of both houses of the General Assembly. The proposed amend- 
ments were then to be published three separate times in the newspapers of the 
State before the next General Assembly. If the members of both houses ap- 
proved them by a two-thirds majority, the amendments became a part of the 
Constitution. Constitution of the State of Missouri, Article 12. 

St. Louis Beacon, July 15, 1830. 

“Files of the St. Louis Beacon, Mo. Republican and Mo. Intelligencer for 
June and July, 1830. 

‘Western Monitor, Aug. 11, 1830. 

“St. Louis Beacon, Feb. 4, and Apr. 1, 1830. 

*7Mo., Republican, Aug. 17, 1830. 

‘sMo. Republican, Dec. 7, 1830. 

‘*House Journal, 6th General Assembly, 1830-1831, p. 65. 

St. Louis Beacon, Dec. 9, 1830. 

Mo, Intelligencer, Dec. 11, 1830. Letter written by Buckner stating his 
political views on the national issues. 
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THE OPPOSITION PARTY IN MISSOURI, 1831-1834 


It appeared in 1828 as if political parties were going to be 
organized in the State. However, there were no organized 
political parties in 1831, but political factions still existed. 
A large majority of the people of the State preferred Jackson 
and supported his administrative policies and Barton had been 
replaced with a Jackson man. There was in the State, however, 
a substantial minority who favored Clay and the American 
System. The anti-Jackson men in the General Assembly in 
1830 had held the balance of power and had aided in defeating 
Miller, a strong Jackson man. No one name can be applied 
to these factions. The people belonging to the group that was 
friendly to Jackson were called Jacksonians, Jackson-Democrats 
Democratic-Republicans and the administration party; while 
the faction which favored Clay and the American System had 
all sorts of names given to its followers—Clay men, Adams men 
Natioal-Republicans, Federalists and more often the opposi- 
tion. 

The fifth General Assembly had provided for a special 
election to elect a representative to Congress in August 1831 
instead of choosing one at the regular election of 1830." 
There were a number of candidates for representative and all 
of them avowed Jackson men. Spencer Pettis was a candidate 
for reelection,® and other candidates were Col. James Evans 
of Cape Girardeau,™ and Col. John Thornton of Howard 
county.® 

The leaders of the Jackson-Democrats feared that if too 
many candidates entered the race, it would split the Jackson 

“The Fifth General Assembly provided that the Congressional election of 
1830 should be postpored until the first Monday in August, 1831. Laws of the 
State of Missouri, 1828-29, p. 44. The next congressional election was to be 
held at the regular election of 1832. In 1833 Missouri was entitled to two repre- 
sentatives and the General Assembly provided for an election in August, 1833, 
to elect the additional congressman. Laws of the State of Missouri, 7th General 
Assembly, 1832-33, p. 68. Later, the 7th General Assembly passed an act 
which provided for the postponement of the congressional eiection of 1834 until 
the 8th General Assembly should divide the State into congressional districts 
and appoint a day for the election. Laws of the State of Missouri, 7th General 
Assembly, 1832-33, p. 128. 

“St. Louis Beacon, Mar. 24, 1831. 


“St. Louis Beacon, June 2, 1831. 
"Mo, Republican, May 31, 1831. 
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vote and secure the election of the opposition candidate, 
should one be entered. Thornton agreed that should an opposi- 
tion candidate be announced, he would withdraw for the good 
of the party.™ 

The National-Republicans of St. Louis held a county 
meeting June 30, 1831. A number of resolutions were passed. 
They advocated the protection of domestic industry by Nation- 
al legislation and the making of internal improvements by the 
use of National funds. It further resolved that Missouri 
should have a representative whose opinions coincided with 
these ideas. The convention then proceeded to nominate 
David Barton as its candidate.*’ Barton accepted the nomina- 
tion but made it clear, if he were elected, that it was his inten- 
tion to serve his country and not a political faction. 

After the opposition placed a candidate in the race it 
added new spirit to the campaign for it now became not a 
contest between two individuals but between two groups—the 
Jackson cause on one side and the opposition on the other. Col. 
Thornton withdrew from the race, in accordance with his 
agreement,®® and Evans evidently dropped out for he did not 
continue in the canvass. The contest was exceedingly bitter, 
especially in St. Louis, where the fight was made primarily 
on the question of the rechartering of the United States Bank. 
However, in spite of the efforts of the opposition, Pettis was 
elected by a large majority.”° 

The result was very discouraging to the opposition. No 
attempt was made by its leaders to put a candidate in the field 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Spencer Pettis, as a 
result of his duel with Major Thomas Biddle.” However, 
five Jackson men—Gen. R. W. Wells, Col. john Thornton, 
Judge Shannon, Col. James H. Birch and J. Coleman Boggs— 


“St. Louis Beacon, July 7, 1831. 

*™Mo, Republican, July 5, 1831. 

**St. Louis Beacon, July 14, 1831. 

“St, Louis Beacon, July 21, 1831. 

Jeffersonian Republican, Sept. 17, 1831. 

71In the contest for representative, Pettis had much to say in regard to 
the United States Bank and the integrity of Nicholas Biddle, president of the 
bank and the brother of Maj. Thomas Biddle. Biddle horsewhipped Pettis, 
Pettis challenged Biddle and he accepted. The duel was fought August 26, 
1831, and both were killed. St. Louis Beacon, Sept. 1, 1831. 
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had expressed their willingness to be candidates for repre- 
resentative to the United States Congress.” Again, the Jack- 
son leaders feared that unless they could decide upon one can- 
didate that the opposition would take the advantage and win 
the election. Consequently, a convention was held in Colum- 
bia the first Monday in October to nominate a candidate,” 
since the governor had set the thirty-first of that month as the 
date for the special election.“ Gen. R. W. Wells was the 
choice of the convention.” 

However, before the convention convened at Columbia 
William H. Ashley, an avowed Jackson man, had decided 
that he would be a candidate for representative whether the 
convention nominated him or not.” It had been suggested 
by some that he should be the convention’s choice. Although 
Ashley was supposedly a Jackson man, his only claim on that 
group was that he favored the reelection of Jackson and the 
graduation of the price of land. Otherwise, the principles 
for which he stood were more in accord with those of the 
National-Republicans.” 

The opposition immediately got into action when it 
was announced that Ashley was to be the peoples’ candidate 
without reference to factions or conventions. Ashley was 
popular and well known throughout the State. Many of the 
people felt that he should have been the convention’s nominee. 
Ashley was elected. The opposition did not claim that it 
had triumphed over the Jackson group but they did claim that 
the election of Ashley was largely due to the fact that the 
friends of Clay had supported him.” 

Clay was the choice of the National-Republicans for 
president in 1832 and the Democrats were sponsoring Jackson 
for reelection.*® The result of the national campaign is 
familiar to every one—Jackson was elected by a large majority. 


2Jeffersonian Republican, Sept. 17, 1831, and Mo. Republican, Sept. 20, 
1831 


"St. Louis Beacon, Sept. 15, 1831. 

™Mo., Intelligencer, Sept. 17, 1831. 

Mo. Intelligencer, Oct. 8, 1831, 

™Mo, Republican, Sept. 20, 1831. 

77Mo. Intelligencer, Oct. 1, 1831. 

"Jeffersonian Republican, Nov. 26, 1831. 

™*Mo. Republican, Nov. 8, 1831. 

*Stanwood, History of the Presidency, Vol. 1, pp. 163-164. 
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The campaign of 1831 for Congressman in Missouri had 
taken so much time and attention that very little was done 
in 1831 toward the national campaign. However, early in 
the year, before the congressional election had taken on so 
much interest, the friends of the “American System and 
Henry Clay” held a meeting in St. Charles. The purpose of 
this meeting, in January, had been to establish principles 
and a system of co-operation throughout the State to promote 
the election of Clay2! In February, the mechanics, farmers 
and other workingmen of the city and township of St. Louis, 
who were friendly to Clay, met in St. Louis. They drew up 
a number of resolutions supporting the American System. 
They recommended that similar meetings be held in all of the 
counties; that some sort of an. organization be formed in order 
to secure concerted action to secure the election of Clay.™ 
Apparently nothing more was done as there are no evidences 
to show that any of the other counties acted on the recommen- 
dations of the convention. 

The Democrats took no action until in November. They 
met in Jefferson City and nominated the following candi- 
dates: Daniel Dunklin for governor, L. W. Boggs for lieu- 
tenant governor, and John H. Haden, William Blakley and 
George F. Bollinger for presidential and vice presidential 
electors. It was not until May, 1832, that the Democratic 
candidates announced their acceptance of their nomination.™ 
About the same time Col. R. W. Wells announced that he 
was a Democratic candidaie for United States representative.™ 

About the same time, Dr. John Bull and James Mc- 
Clelland announced that they were candidates for governor 
and lieutenant governor. Ashley was a candidate for re- 
election to Congress.*7 This was announced as the opposi- 
tion ticket, because it opposed the nominations made by the 
Jackson group, at the convention in the fall of 1831.°* Al- 





%1Mo., Intelligencer, Jan. 29, 1831. 

"St. Louis Beacon, Feb. 24, 1831. 

*3Mo., Intelligencer, Dec. 3, 1831. 

Mo. Intelligencer, June 2, and June 16, 1832. 

%sMo., Intelligencer, May 5, 1832, and St, Louis Beacon, May 10, 1832. 
“Op. cit. 

*7Mo. Republican, May 1, 1832. 

8*Mo. Intelligencer, May 12, 1832. 
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though each of these candidates favored the reelection of 
Jackson, they adhered to the principles of the National- 
Republicans.*® Naturally, the men in the State who favored 
Clay, threw their support to the candidates who stood for the 
measures which the National-Republicans approved. 

Evidently little attention was paid to the campaign as 
compared with the one in 1828. Newspapers commented 
on the lack of interest and feared the consequences as greatly 
as if there had been much party strife.°° The Democrats won 
in the gubernatorial race*! but Ashley was successful in the 
congressional issue.” 

Jackson’s veto to the bill to recharter the National Bank 
fired the opposition group into action. The leaders first 
proposed that a convention be held at Columbia, October 1, 
1832, for the purpose of nominating an electoral ticket to sup- 
port Clay.“ However, the Missouri Republican, the leading 
organ of the Clay faction, proposed that instead of holding 
a convention, the following be the electoral ticket for the 
Clay men in the State: Peter B. Pratte, Perry county; Col. 
Edmund Rutter, Marion county; Dr. Bernard G. Farrar, 
St. Louis, and John Wilson, Howard county. The opposition 
accepted the suggestion of the Missouri Republican and the 
Clay ticket was published throughout the State. Although 
the Jackson electors were elected by a large majority through- 
out the State, the Clay ticket came first in St. Louis county 
and in St. Charles county.” 

The opposition took a lively interest in the Congressional 
election of 1833 to elect the additional representative. The 
Jackson men were none too sure of a victory. Although there 
were more Democrats in the State, the opposition candidate 


**Mo. Intelligencer, May 5, and June 16, 1832, and Mo. Republican, May 
1, 1832. 

%°Mo. Republican, June 12, 1832. 

"St, Louis Beacon, Aug. 30, 1832. 

"Op. cit. 

"Jackson had opposed the Bank from the very beginning and in 1832 a 
bill was introduced into Congress for the recharter of the Bank. It passed 
both Houses but was vetoed by the president. Jacksonian Democracy (American 
Nation Series, Vol. 15), pp. 129-130. 

“Mo, Republican, Sept. 4, 1832. 

%*Mo. Republican, Sept. 18, 1832; Mo. Intelligencer, Nov. 3, 1832. 

“St, Louis Beacon, Nov. 8, 1832. 
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had been elected in 1831 and again in 1832. Ashley professed 
to be a Jacksonian but he had not been the candidate named 
by their conventions or supported by the leaders of that 
group. 

There were five Congressional candidates announced who 
stayed in the race until the finish. They were George Shannon 
of St. Charles, George F. Strother of St. Louis, Dr. John Bull 
of Howard County, James H. Birch of Howard county, and 
Maj. George Sibley of St. Charles.*7 The people were more 
or less confused as to which group each of these men repre- 
sented. Several of the newspapers tried to classify them— 
whether they were opposition or Jackson candidates. The 
Missouri Republican said that four of them—Shannon, 
Strother, Bull and Birch—were all Jackson men, but that no 
two of them agreed on anything but Jacksonianism.®* At the 
same time, the Jeffersonian Republican said that Shannon 
and Strother were good administration men but that the other 
three were Clay men.” The St. Louis Free Press said that the 
only real opposition candidate was Major Sibley, for he 
openly championed the National-Republican cause.! 

Both Dr. Bull and Major Sibley approved the principles 
of the National-Republicans and the only difference between 
the two was that Dr. Bull claimed to be a Jackson man and 
Sibley a Clay man.™ George Shannon and George Strother 
advocated practically the same principles—they were anti- 
Clay on every question.’ Birch apparently did not figure 
much in the campaign for very little was said about him. 

There seems to have been a great deal of uneasiness in 
both groups because of the number of candidates. The 
Jackson men feared the opposition would win if both Shannon 
and Strother remained in the race. It was suggested that 
either Shannon withdraw and let the group unite on Strother 
or that the two submit to Benton the decision as to which 





"Jeffersonian Republican, June 29, 1833; Mo. Intelligencer, June 1 and 
June 29, 1833. 

**Mo, Republican, June 11, 1833. 

Jeffersonian Republican, June 29, 1833. 

100St, Louis Free Press, June 13, 1833. 

101Mo. Intelligencer, June 15, 1833; Mo. Republican, June 11, 1833. 

in Jeffersonian Republican, June 16, 1833. 
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one should withdraw.’* Col. Strother flatly refused to sub- 
mit to the ‘‘umpirage” of Benton. 


A similar situation existed in the opposition ranks. It 
was feared that if the Jackson men should unite on one man 
that the Clay followers would have no chance at all. The 
Missouri Intelligencer suggested, in fact, requested, Major 
Sibley to withdraw in favor of Dr. Bull. However, Major 
Sibley refused to comply with the request of the Intelligencer. 


Dr. Bull was elected by a very small majority. There 
is no doubt, but that the Democrats would have won the 
election, had they been able to unite on either Shannon or 
Strother, for the combined votes of these men were more 
than that of the other three candidates.1” It was quite evi- 
dent from the outcome, that whatever the issue had been, 
old political divisions had not determined it. The Missouri 
Republican said: “Henceforth, . . . . . new men 
and stricter inquiry into political principles may be expected 
to give tone to elections.’ 


The main questions which had come before the seventh 
General Assembly were whether the Assembly should provide 
for the establishment of a State bank; whether the State 
should pass resolutions approving nullification ;“° and whether 
the constitution of the State should be amended.™ These 
questions were to be the election issues in the next campaign. 


The campaign of 1834 was concentrated entirely on the 
election of State legislators. The Congressional election had 
been postponed by an act of the General Assembly until 
August, 1835." The opposition opposed the establishment 
of a State bank and the proposed amendments to the State 
constitution. A United States senator was to be elected and 


10 Jeffersonian Republican, June 29, 1833; Mo. Republican, June 18, 1833. 
104Mo. Intelligencer, July 20, 1833. 

106 Mo, Intelligencer, July 6, 1833. 

10*Mo,. Intelligencer, Sept. 14, 1833. 

197See Table No. 5. 

1083Mo. Republican, Aug. 13, 1833. 

109Mo. Intelligencer, Dec. 15, 1832. 

nu Jeffersonian Republican, Jan. 19, 1833. 

111M o0, Intelligencer, Dec. 15, 1832. 

128ee footnote No. 62, p. 11. 
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on this question the opposition was silent.“% On the other 
hand, the Democrats favored the amendments. There was 
some difference of opinion in regard to the establishment of a 
State bank™ but all of them agreed that a senator should be 
chosen from the ranks of the Democratic-Republicans and the 
majority favored the election of Senator Linn.” 
=. The opinions throughout the State varied greatly in 

regard to the result of the election. Both sides claimed the 
victory."* It was evident that the next Senator would be a 
Democrat for the opposition realized that it was not strong 
enough to effect that issue but it felt that it would have 
sufficient number of legislators to be a deciding factor in the 
success or failure of the questions to come before the General 
Assembly."7 

The State Legislature convened in November 1834 and 
among the first questions to be taken up was the election of a 
Senator. Fifteen names were proposed but Senator Linn was 
elected by an overwhelming majority.“* The bank question 
had been referred to the eighth General Assembly by the pre- 
vious Assembly and Governor Dunklin, in his message to the 
House and Senate, had made it clear that he would oppose 
any legislation in regard to the establishment of a bank." 
The House and Senate could not agree and nothing definite 
was decided on in regard to the bank.” Most of the proposed 
amendments to the constitution failed also.” 

Although the opposition had been the minority group, 
it had been able to accomplish some things that vexed 
the Jackson-Democrats and prevented them from having 


usAddresses of candidates to the public. Jeffersonian Republican, July 26 
and July 5, 1834, and Mo. Intelligencer, June 28, 1834. 

1«Farmers' and Mechanics’ Advocate, July 3, July 24, and Aug 7, 1834. 
Jeffersonian Republican, June 21 and July 5, 1834. 

usAlexander Buckner died in the summer of 1833 and Gov. Dunklin ap- 
pointed Dr. Lewis F. Linn of Ste. Genevieve to fill the vacancy. Mo. Intelli- 
gencer, Oct. 19, 1833. 

1*Mo, Intelligencer, Aug. 9, 1834; Jeffersonian Republican, Aug. 23, 1834; 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Advocate, Aug. 21, 1834. 

1171Mo, Republican, Aug. 15 and Aug. 29, 1834. 

us#Touse Journal, 1834-1835, p. 61. 

usGov. Dunklin's Message, Senate Journal, 8th General Assembly, 1834- 
1835, pp. 17-22. 
120Senate Journal, 1834-1835, p. 295; House Journal, 1834-1835, pp. 96-98. 
121House Journal, 1834-1835, pp. 58-65. 
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smooth sailing. In 1831 the Democrats had a decided majority 
in the State and it seemed as if it was to become a well organ- 
ized party but the special election of 1831, for representative 
to Congress, threw them into confusion and disorder. Pettis 
had won the August election by a large majority. Gen. 
Ashley, although claiming to favor Jackson and his reelection 
but really a Clay mean in principle, came out in opposition 
to the administration candidate, R. W. Wells. This split 
the ranks of the Jacksonians and many of them gave their 
votes to Ashley and he had been elected. This put fresh hope 
and vigor in the opposition forces and in the presidential 
election the opposition entered a ticket and tried to elect 
electors favorable to Clay. It had been able to maintain 
the balance of power in the General Assembly and by siding 
in with the moderate Jacksonians had helped to secure the 


defeat of measures which had been particularly odious to 
them. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE WHIG PARTY IN MISSOURI, 1835-1840. 


In the spring of 1835 the National Whig Party was 
formed. It was a union of the National-Republican party 
and the “anti-tariff and strict constructionists,” largely 
located in the South, under the leadership of John C. Cal- 
houn.™ The followers of Jackson were called Democrats 
instead of the old name of Democratic-Republicens through- 
out the United States and Missourians had adopted this 
title. The name Whig now began to be applied to the opposi- 
tion group in the State and for the sake of convenience it 
will be used to indicate that group. 

The Democrats began preparing for the election of 1836 
by holding a State convention in Jefferson City, January 8, 
1835. A platform was drawn up opposing the United States 
Bank, a protective tariff, Clay’s land bill, and agreeing to sup- 
port Van Buren for president. A party ticket was nominated 
for the Congressional election of 1835" and for the State 


imCole, The Whig Party in the South, p. 30. 
1%2The Eighth General Assembly provided for the election of representa- 
tives to Congress on the first Monday in August, 1835, and again the first 


Monday in August, 1836, and every two years thereafter. Revised Statutes of 
the State of Missouri, 1835, 3rd Edition, p. 243. 
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and National election of 1836. Its candidates were:—L. W. 
Boggs for governor, Franklin Cannon for lieutenant governor, 
Albert G. Harrison and George Strother for representatives 
to Congress.'* The two candidates for representatives were 
to run in'1835 and again in 1836. 

The opposition made no attempt to unite on any one 
candidate for Congress. Ashley had announced that he 
wished to be reelected and James H. Birch had made it 
known that he was a candidate for Congress.* These two 
men were announced by the Democratic papers as the opposi- 
tion candidates."7 The principles approved by these men 
were in accord with those supported by the Whig party,”* 
namely the recharter of the United States Bank, internal 
improvements by the general government and a protective 
tariff. 

It was quite evident from the early election returns that 
Ashley would be reelected but it was not so easy to determine 
who his colleague would be. In fact, it was not known until 
all returns had been filed. The official returns showed that 
Ashley’s majority, over his nearest competitor, was one 
thousand nine hundred eighty votes and A. G. Harrison had 
defeated Strother, by a hundred eighty-nine votes.”* 

The Democrats had had their candidates for governor 
and lieutenant governor in the field since the convention of 
1835. A. G. Harrison announced his candidacy for reelection 
and John Miller, ex-governor of the State, was his running 
mate.!*° 

The opposition did not enter any candidate until in May, 
1836, although it had been suggested in January that General 
Ashley would be a suitable candidate for governor and Dr. 
Nathan Kouns for lieutenant governor." However, when the 


1%sMo, Intelligencer, Jan. 17, 1835. 

1%8Mo, Republican, April 10, 1835. 

1%1Mo, Republican, June 11, 1835. 

127Mo, Argus, May 29, 1835. 

128Mo, Intelligencer, May 16 and May 30, 1835. 

1399Mo. Republican, Sept. 5, 1835. Votes cast for each: Ashley 12,836, 
Harrison 10,856, Strother 10,667 and Birch 8,823. 

19Mo, Argus, Feb. 19, 1836. 

11Mo, Republican, Jan, 14, 1836. 
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ticket was announced James Jones’ name was placed on the 
ticket with General Ashley. The candidates for Congress 
were James H. Birch and General Samuel Owens.! 

The establishment of a State bank was the main issue of 
the campaign.™* Both the Democrats and the opposition 
favored the establishment of some kind of a bank. The main 
difference between the two were the questions of how much 
control the State should have and how much the individual 
stockholders should have and the size of the notes to be issued. 
The Democrats favored a large amount of State control and 
the issuance of large notes while the opposition favored a 
large amount of individual control and the issuance of small 
notes. 

The campaign was an unusually interesting one. General 
Ashley was extremely popular and he had been able to carry 
the State in the Congressional elections for the past five years. 
The Democrats were alarmed. Notices appeared in the papers 
supporting the Democratic group, warning the people that 
Ashley was not an administration man and cautioning the 
people not to give their votes to him.“* Ashley was criticised 
because he still retained his seat in Congress after he became 
a candidate for governor and because he still claimed to be 
an independent candidate."* His defenders pointed out that 
Ashley was more qualified for the position than any of the 
other candidates and promised the people a government 
worthy of the State, if he were elected.'*” 

Although the opposition had gone into the campaign 
with a great deal of confidence the entire Democratic ticket 
was elected.* The race for the governorship was more 
closely contested than any of the other offices. Boggs re- 
ceived a majority of one thousand two hundred fifty-eight 


12Mo. Republican, June 11, 1836, and Jeffersonian Republican, June 14, 
1836 


12Campaign speeches in the Mo, Argus, June 24, 1836, May 20, 1836, and 
June 10, 1836. 

im] bid, 

usFiles of the Mo. Argus and Jeffersonian Republican for May, June and 
July, 1836. 

isFiles of the Jeffersonian Republican and the Mo. Argus for June and 
July, 1836. 

187Files of the Mo, Republican for June and July, 1836. 

18Mo, Argus, Sept. 23, 1836. 
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votes while Cannon’s majority was three thousand seven 
hundred thirty-two and the opposition candidates to Congress 
were defeated by large majorities.'* 

The presidential election did not arouse nearly the in- 
terest that the State election did. The Van Buren electors 
had been nominated by the convention in 1835. The Whigs 
did not announce a ticket for presidential electors until in 
September.™° 

The National Whig party supported three candidates in 
the presidential campaign of 1836—Daniel Webster, William 
H. Harrison and Judge Hugh L. White.“' Both Harrison 
and White were westerners and opposed to Jackson and the 
Missouri Whigs could not decide which of the two they would 
support. Finally, it was decided that the friends of Harrison 
and White unite, and that the White electoral ticket, which 
had been proposed earlier in the summer by the newspapers,’ 
should serve for both. The electors were to cast their bal- 
ot for president according to the wishes of the people which 
were to be ascertained at the election in November. Each 
voter was to indicate his preference for either Harrison or 
White at the time of balloting. 

There did not seem to be a great deal of interest taken in 
the presidential campaign for the newspapers of the State had 
very little to say about it. There were only 18,332 ballots 
cast and Van Buren won by a safe majority.“ 

In the fall of 1837 an attempt was made by the Whigs to 
secure some sort of organization. In September, the Missouri 
Republican, the most influential Whig paper of the State, 
suggested that the Whigs have a convention for the purpose 
of nominating candidates for the Congressional election of 
1838.1 Previously the various newspapers had nominated the 
candidates but the leaders were beginning to realize that this 
method was getting them nowhere and if they were to be 


19T bid. 

160Mo, Republican, Sept. 10, 1836. 

1MacDonald, Jacksonian Democracy (American Series, Vol. 15), p. 297. 
1«2?Mo, Republican, June 11, 1836. 

14Mo. Republican, Sept. 1 and Sept. 23, 1836. 


14Mo. Republican, Dec. 2, 1836. Van Buren received 10,995 votes and 
Harrison 7,337. 


148Mo, Republican, Sept. 7, 1837. 
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successful they must unite. No immediate action was taken 
because there was considerable opposition, throughout the 
State, to the convention method of nominating candidates. 

The Whigs held a meeting in St. Louis, November 24, 
1837, to celebrate the Whig victory in the State of New York. 
A committee was appointed to draw up a preamble and resolu- 
tions. The most impoitant resolution was the one to call a 
State convention to meet in St. Charles, February 22, 1838," 
to decide upon the necessary steps toward cooperation with 
the Whigs elsewhere. A committee of twenty was appointed 
to correspond with the Whigs throughout the State and to 
take necessary measures to carry out the recommendations of 
the meeting.™* 

The proposed Whig convention never met because of the 
decided opposition to it among the Whigs throughout the 
State, especially in the Boone’s Lick country.“* The Whig 
Committee of Twenty, appointed by the St. Louis meeting 
assumed the name of the Central Corresponding Committee.° 
They issued a circular to the people of the State making sug- 
gestions for the cooperation of the Whigs since the convention 
could not be carried out. The Committee suggested that each 
county call a meeting of the Whigs; organize and appoint com- 
mittees, especially one for the purpose of corresponding with 
the other organizations and particularly with the Central Cor- 
responding Committee in St. Louis. It urged that each county 
nominate and support its best and most influential men for the 
General Assembly." 

The Whigs were not so slow as usual to name their candi- 
dates for representatives to Congress. In January, John Wil- 
son of Howard county announced his candidacy and about the 
same time the Missouri Republican proposed General Ashley 
as the most promising Whig candidate."* The Whig ticket 
was announced early in Februaty containing the names of 


1sMo. Argus (Weekly), Dec. 2, 1827; Mo. Republican, Nov. 25, 1837. 

u’This meeting was later changed by the newspapers to Jefferson City. 
Jeffersonian Republican, Jan. 20, 1838. 

18Mo, Argus (Weekly), Dec. 2, 1837. 

1sJeffersonian Republican, Feb. 10, 1838. 

180Mo. Republican, Mar. 7, 1838. 

inJeffersonian Republican, Feb. 10, 1838. 

18Mo. Republican. Jan. 22 and Jan. 26, 1838. 
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these two men.”* General Ashley died March 26, 1838, and 
the Whigs began to cast about for a suitable man to fill his 
place.“ Several names were proposed and it was decided that 
Beverly Allen of St. Louis, should become the other candidate 
with John Wilson.“ The Whigs opposed the sub-treasury 
system but favored the establishment of some kind of a na- 
tional bank.” 


The Democratic candidates were A. G. Harrison and John 
Miller. They approved the sub-treasury system and opposed 
the establishment of a National bank."”? Long before the offi- 
cial returns were published, it was known that the Democratic 
candidates had been elected."** 


The outcome of the election fully convinced the Whig 
leaders that if they were to be succcessful and carry elections, 
they must have organized cooperation. Consequently, the 
Whigs in the tenth General Assembly, held a meeting and 
decided that it would be highly expedient for the party to 
hold a convention for the purpose of conferring together, 
interchanging ideas and of organizing and concentrating the 
strength of the party. They urged that there must be a bet- 
ter state, county, and township organization so that the entire 
State could act in concert. It was suggested that the conven- 
tion meet at Fayette, in July 1839, and that a party ticket be 
named for the State. They recommended that all counties 
hold conventions, organize, appoint committees of correspon- 
dence and name delegates to the State convention."® Later 
it was decided to hold the convention in Jefferson City, October 
21, 1839."*° During the summer thirty-four counties acted on 
the suggestion of the Whig legislators and held conventions.’ 





is Mo, Republican, Feb. 10, 1838. 

1sMo, Argus, April 5, 1838. 

16sMo. Republican, April 20, 1838. 

usJeffersonian Republican, Mar. 31, 1838. Wilson's address. Mo. Re- 
publican, May 4, 1838. Allen’s address. 

wiJeffersonian Republican, Feb. 3, 1838; Mo, Republican, May 10, 1838. 

1ssSouthern Advocate, Sept. 1, 1838. 

ue Western Emigrant, April 25, 1839. An editorial copied from the St. 
Charles Clarion. 

160Mo. Republican, June 14, 1839. 

in Western Emigrant, Sept. 19, 1839. 
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While the Whigs, also the Democrats, were making plans 
for their State conventions, Representative Harrison died.’® 
A special election to fill the vacancy was to be held October 
28, 1839." The time was short and neither party had much 
time to prepare for a very vigorous campaign. 


Thornton Grimsley of St. Louis was announced as the 
Whig candidate and he was endorsed by the Whig convention 
which met in Jefferson City, October 21, 1839. The Demo- 
crats named John Jameson of Callaway county as their candi- 
date. Again the Democrats were successful.’ 


Thirty counties answered the roll call at the convention 
of the Whigs in Jefferson City, October 21, 1839. Officers 
were chosen and committees were appointed. The convention 
accepted the report of the nominating committee and the fol- 
lowing ticket for the campaign of 1840 was announced: 
John B. Clark of Howard county, for governor, Joseph Bogy 
of Ste. Genevieve, for lieutenant governor, and for repre- 
sentatives to Congress, Dr. Woodson J. Moss of Clay county 
and Thornton Grimsley of St. Louis. Presidential and vice- 
presidential electors and the delegates to the national conven- 
tion were chosen at the same time. 


A State Central Committee was appointed, whose duty 
was to exercise general superintending control in all matters 
of interest to the Whig party. It was empowered to fill any 
vacancy which might occur in any of the nominations made 
by the convention and to fill any vacancy which might occur 
in its own body.” 


The Democratic convention met in St. Louis, October 
14, 1839. It selected for its candidates for the campaign of 
1840, Thomas Reynolds of Howard county, for governor, 
M. M. Marmaduke of Saline county, for lieutenant governor, 


1#Rep. Harrison died Sept. 7, 1839. Democratic convention to be held 
October 14, 1839 at Jefferson City. Jeffersonian Republican, Sept. 14, 1839. 

183Mo. Republican, Sept. 28, 1839. 

1«Mo. Republican, Oct. 19, 1839; Western Emigrant, Nov. 21, 1839. 

isJeffersonian Republican, Oct. 19, 1839. 

isJeffersonian Republican, Nov. 30, 1839. Jameson received 14,239 votes 
and Grimsley 8,108. 

1st Western Emigrant, Oct. 24, 1839; Mo. Republican, Nov. 7, 1839. 
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and John Miller of Cooper county and John C. Edwards of 
Cole county, for representatives to Congress.’ 

The National Whig Convention met in Harrisburg, Pen- 
sylvania in December, 1839. No definite platform was decided 
on for the party realized that the old issues had many 
enemies in the various sections of the country and their main 
idea was to select a candidate that could secure the most 
votes. William H. Harrison seemed to be the best fitted for 
that purpose and was nominated for president.' 


The nomination of Harrison was accepted everywhere 
with enthusiam. The Whigs of Missouri caught the enthu- 
siasm and entered into the campaign with a great deal of zeal 
and vigor. Festivals, conventions and parades were held 
throughout the State. Tippecanoe Clubs were organized in 
the various counties, for the purpose of organizing more thor- 
oughly the Whigs and to devise means of promoting the elec- 
tion of Harrison and Tyler and of all other Whig candidates. 
These Clubs were to hold monthly meetings until after the 
election in November. Any legal voter might be a member, 
provided he would sign the constitution and make a contribu- 
tion to the treasury.!”° 


Little or no attention was given to political issues by the 
Whigs. However, the Democrats were advocating internal 
improvements of the State by its own resources. They op- 
posed the establishment of any sort of a national bank and 
favored the establishment of an independent treasury.!™ 


The biggest and most elaborately prepared convention 
of the campaign was held in Rocheport, June the eighteenth 
to the twentieth. The convention wes started with a parade. 
Each county either had a float or carried banners with slogans 
or the pictures of the candidates on them. The program in the 
afternoon started with an explanation of the object of the 
meeting—that it was for the general discussion of political 
questions of both parties and Democrats as well as Whigs 


issJeffersonian Republican, Oct. 19, 1839. 

1seSchurz, Life of Henry Clay, Vol. 2, pp. 178-180. 

170Mo. Republican, Feb. 25, 1840; Western Emigrant, Mar. 5 and Mar. 12, 
1840; Jeffersonian Republican, May 9, 1840. 

inJeffersonian Republican, July 13, 1840. 
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were expected to address the meeting. Officers were chosen 
and then Judge Robbins of Kentucky addressed the conven- 
tion.'” 

The Old Soldiers’ Convention was held in the morning 
of the second day. Testimonies and speeches were made by 
many of the old soldiers in regard to the character of the 
“Old Hero.’’ Then they voted to support General Harrison. 
The main feature of the afternoon of the second day, was the 
address of Fletcher Webster of Illinois, a son of Daniel Webster. 

The last day was the Young Men’s day. Their conven- 
tion was held for the purpose of forming some sort of permanent 
organization. It provided for a central committee to consist 
of five members. The main duty of this committee was to 
secure efficient cooperation of all “Whig Young Men.’’!”8 

The Rocheport convention was such a success that Han- 
nibal decided to have one the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth 
of July.“ The enthusiasm which had made the earlier con- 
vention so successful was prevalent. Much the same program 
was followed. It started with a parade, followed by speeches 
endorsing General Harrison and all other Whig candidates of 
the State.!” 

In the meantime, Thornton Grimsley and Dr. Woodson 
J. Moss, the Whig candidates for representatives, had with- 
drawn from the race.' The State Central Committee named 
Edward M. Samuels and George C. Sibley to fill the vacancies 
caused by the withdrawal of Grimsley and Moss.!” 

Although the Whigs had put on a vigorous campaign 
they were not able to elect their candidates to office in the 
State election in August.!"® However, they continued in the 
campaign with the same enthusiasm, for they still had hopes 
of being able to carry the State in the presidential election in 
November. However, they were not able to carry the election 
for there were too many Democrats in the State. The Van 

173Mo, Republican, June 23, 1840. 
ImOp, cit, 

1%Mo, Republican, July 25, 1840. 
1nMo, Republican, Aug. 1, 1840. 
imMo. Republican, Feb. 22, 1840. 


117Mo. Republican, June 12, 1840. 


imJeffersonian Republican, Sept. 5, 1840. The election returns from three 
counties are missing. 
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Buren electors were victorious by six thousand and two hun- 
dred eighty-eight votes. The Whigs polled 23,470 votes and 
that was much larger than they had ever received before.'”* 

Political parties did not exist in Missouri in 1824. After 
1824 political factions began to develop and the campaigns 
from that time tended to be more and more along party lines 
and on party issues. By 1828 factional lines were being drawn 
between the Clay-Adams men and the Jackson men and it 
appeared that political parties with permanent organizations 
were to be formed. In the special election of 1831, Ashley, 
an independent candidate, supported by the opposition, de- 
feated the regular Jackson candidate. This caused more or 
less confusion for a few years. However, by 1836 the Demo- 
crats were fairly well organized. By this time, a few of the 
opposition or Whig leaders began to realize that some form of 
cooperation was necessary. It took the failures of 1836 and 
1838 to convince all of them that organization was essential, 
if they were to have any degree of success in the election of 
officials. In 1839 and 1840 the Whigs made plans for a perma- 
nent organization which they hoped to put into effective use in 
the future. 

If one should make a careful analysis of the elections in 
Missouri from 1828 to 1840, it would be seen that the opposi- 
tion had a substantial minority which steadily increased during 
that period. In an analysis, one would find that in 1828 the 
Clay-Adams voters represented twenty-nine per cent of the 
number who voted. By 1832 the percentage had increased to 
thirty-five per cent and again in 1836 it had jumped to forty 
per cent. The election of 1840 showed an increase of four per 
cent over that of 1836. 

A further analysis would show that the counties in which 
the Whigs were the strongest were those located along the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers, especially in that section of 
the State known as the Boone’s Lick country. It would also 
be found that these counties were among the first to be settled 
and organized.'*° They were the more thickly populated and 

imJefferson City Inquirer, Nov. 26, 1840. Van Buren electors received 


29,758 votes. 
1Switzler, History of Missouri, pp. 189, 191, 192 and 217. 
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more advanced sections of the State'*! and they had the largest 
slave population,!® which would lead one to believe that the 
people were large land and slave owners. 


Counties Having the Largest Number of Whig Voters!** 








Date 
of Total Slave 
Counties. organi- popu- Rank. popu- Rank. 
zation. lation. lation. 

ee 13,561 2 3008 + 
ee, ee 1820 11,765 4 3142 $ 
Cape Girardeau..... 1812 9,359 9 1325 14 
ere 1820 4,746 20 1015 17 
erik ee kone 1822 8,282 10 1875 8 
Rs 0 a0's'n¥ wanes 1818 10,848 5 2156 7 
ee, rE 1816 13,108 3 3683 2 
NB. or ko cc eieon 1818 4,296 24 324 27 
DENS Sccais Socios 1833 6,040 16 1067 16 
MINE: S 5.54 soe 1818 7,449 12 1572 11 
eR 1826 9 ,623 7 2339 6 
eee 1831 9,505 8 1687 9 
Montgomery........| 1818 4,371 23 829 20 
New Madrid........ 1812 4,554 22 801 21 
Sr rer 1820 5,760 17 788 22 
eae 1818 10,646 6 2472 5 
| oper ery 1820 5,670 18 1209 15 
MaenGeiok. ......<.+- 1829 7,198 14 1437 13 
RR 1820 6,553 15 844 12 
Rives (Henry)...... 1834 4.726 21 639 25 
eee 1812 7,911 11 1497 12 
St. PPGROONS. . .. 6... 1821 $,211 26 501 26 
Ste. Genevieve. ..... 1812 3,148 27 668 24 
Bs NG ic ccnaeous 1812 35,979 1 4516 1 
ie se coe utes 1820 5,258 19 1616 10 
Washington......... 1813 7,213 - 13 933 18 
WOM. viv clawevcs 1833 4,253 25 686 23 




















1s1Carr, Missouri, A Bone of Contention, p. 117. 
12United States Report, 1840, p. 398 ff. 
iTable compiled from United States Report, 1840. 
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EMIGRANT MISSOURIANS IN MEXICO AND 
OREGON* 


EDITED BY FREDERIC A. CULMER 


The spirit of adventure that brought early Missourians to 
the State impelled some of them to seek their better fortunes 
still farther west. E. Stanley of Boonville wrote Abiel Leonard 
of Fayette, July 26, 1850, that 900 men had gone from ‘‘Boon 
and Cooper Counties’’ to California—he adds the curious in- 
formation that of the 900 about 700 were Whigs. (W.76 in 
Leonard correspondence.) The letter published below from 
Nat Ford of Howard county, Missouri, to his friend James 
Shirley indicates that the writer was an early emigrant to the 
Oregon Territory, and that his financial circumstances while 
in Missouri probably were the cause of his leaving. The 
spirit of adventure took him a long way, aided by the practical 
fact that he had mortgaged slaves with him. The pressure 
of the abolitionists in the Territory in 1850—so great that he 
was compelled to let the slaves go and see them live as freed- 
men within six miles of him—is evidence of an extremely active 
anti-slavery spirit in the Oregon Territory, while the novel 
method Ford adopted to be rid of the trouble the negroes were 
causing his family is a commentary on the possible uses of the 
Federal fugitive slave law. The fact is that slavery then 
existed in the Oregon Territory only by virtue of public laxity. 
The Provisional government of 1843 had forbidden it in the 
words of the slavery prohibition of the Northwest Ordinance. 
That values are relative things is emphasized by Ford’s refer- 
ence to the fact that he, his wife and grandson, are “very 
poore”’ except for 1280 acres of good land. 

John Mines of Franklin, Missouri, was a blacksmith- 
plumber-mechanic, who kept a shop in the town. In another 
letter to Abiel Leonard, November 21, 1823 (M.60) he says his 
horse was “very tyred”” when he arrived in Mexico City, on 


*The following letters are from the files of Abie) Leonard. 
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“Dec’r 21, 1822,’’ the journey being “600 leagues”’ by ‘‘map of 

Rods” (Roads.) Evidently there were “highway maps” for 
travellers a century ago. In this letter he refers to the extreme 
filth of Mexico City; he had seen “streets it was almost impos- 
sible to pass without a vomit.’’ He asked Leonard to address 
him as “Dr. Juan Mina, Mexico’’, but states his occupation 
as building ‘‘A ingine to cleen the mines of watter.”’ Leonard’s 
accounts show that he gave an attorney’s care to Mines’ 
interests for several years. The short notice of which Mines 
speaks is explained in this second letter—he sent the first by 
a friend who was coming back to Missouri. Mines’ spelling 
demands a glossary; space forbids it. 

“Our grate Iturbide’’ of whom he writes was in command 
of a part of the Spanish army. When Mexico revolted against 
Spain he offered the Mexicans complete independence of Spain, 
under, however, a Spanish prince of royal blood. The joker 
lay in the proviso that, no prince accepting, the people were 
to choose an emperor. His party proclaimed him Emperor 
of Mexico, May 18, 1822; he was crowned July 21. Repres- 
sion led again to rebellion and Santa Anna, a colonel in charge 
of a regiment at Vera Cruz, declared for a republic. Iturbide 
was worsted, pensioned and required to live in Italy. He went, 
but returned in 1824,—and was caught and shot. His widow 
lived for years in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and is buried 
there.—The Editor. 


MEXICO NEW SPAIN JAN. 18, 1823. 


Sir: These few lines will serve to let you now that I am 
in the grate sity of Mexico and in prime helth thanks to 
God for his mersies to me but in very low sperits on account 
of the second revolution in this country which has put a stop 
to all kindsof * * * ™ enabled me to get employment. 
I am at present * * * * Willcocks Amarican who is 
wating * * * * andthen he is going to rest * * * 
for the purpose of drawing the water and then commense work- 
ing them from who I expect to get employment and money to 
make my ascape from this wild countrey which I wish it was 


1Omissions caused by destruction of writing.— Editor. 
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tomorey. There is other Amaricans in this place which is 
doing no business as well as myself and not admited to leve 
the countrey. Our grate Iturbide who fought in behalf of the 
king of Spain Last revolution until the Republican party was 
like to besege him—then he turned and kept possession of 
Mexico under the Republican flag and had Congress elected 
which went on to astablish republican laws, until he got crownd 
and then he took the whole power into his own hands and put 
Congress in prison. And of account of this the offisers that 
was in possession of Vera Cruz which is Sananah victorious 
raised * * * to be the empreor and has takeing possession 
of the * * * * * and other forts which is the Main * * 
* * * it is supposed that he will be * * * * * comes 
he will take possession of * * * * concerns for he has 
no offisers only * * and som Indian solders his main offi- 
sers have left his command, made their ascape to the Repub- 
lican party and all others he thought eneyways doubtiful of 
he has put in prison and a grate number of the best sitisans 
of Mexico. And he is not able to keepe much of an army he 
has struck four millions of paper money for the purpose of 
paying publick debts and his solders murmer very much at 
it, as all merchants will not receive it for their goods—thair- 
fore I think that the crown will not remain long. 

Iturbide appears to be up to his ears in business since he 
has changed the republican into the empire of Mexico he has 
comited som emperial acts and it seems has prevented the 
departorl of individuals with any part of thair welth. His 
present election is partley the result of corruption and partley 
* * * * medley, if he possess grate talance he may * * 
But an ordinary man which I believe he is * * 
* beneth the weight of publick opinion. Som librail 
part of the Mexicans willnot * * * * usurpation—the peo- 
ple generally murmur and unless he dashes away his bauble 
and its lordley prerogatives he will soon expernence how un- 
easy Lies the hed that wares the crown. 

This city which has been bosted for its buti and welth is 
all a fals. It is one of the most aucurd built citys that I ever 
saw—the streets running almost every way and no way. 
Som verey wide and others that narrow that two carts cant 


* * * 
* * 
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pass. It is tru that thair is som buildings that is verey hand- 
son outside but by entring them they are more like barns than 
dwelling houses. There is the palis that is now finishing 
which makes a grate shoe and the cathedral which is fild with 
welth. The churches generelay have the gratest share of 
mackanism and thair is in this sity one hundred and sixty 
* * * * and the population of this place is * * *. 
I shall venture to say that the * * * * * and the 
most miserable * * tha appear to be people of no business 
* * * * * * streets from morning till night sunning 
and picking of lise. Excuse me for the last word 
for it is no less a fact. How they live I have not yet obtaind, 
onley the beggers which is supported by the good will of the 
people of which I have seen more in passing one street than I 
ever saw in all my life before. We will have them on every 
side abeging for something to eat—men and women are all 
alike in that respect—both hungry and naked. Woman 
which has always been my delight has becum to me the most 
rediculos in this part of the world. Was this countrey settled 
by Americans I would rether spend my days hear than eny 
part of the united Stats I ever saw, the climant is most 
delightfull. I have ben in this place since the 20th of Decr. 
and I have never seen frost or snow onley what is in the moun- 
tain which is a covered with snow. * * * * * place 
Most elegant market whare * * victuals and fruits of all 
kinds * * in the States. I was in what is called the * * 
a few days ago and it is the most richest place I ever saw— 
it flurishes with the richest kinds of victuals and fruits—those 
who attend them are pulling and planting every day and also 
seen frute trees in blume—and it is ondutedly very rich with 
mines of silver and gold onley tha are two poor to work them. 
The richer part of the old settlers left the countey when they 
declard thair independence. So that thair largest majority 
left is poor. Lasy Indians that impreast and kept under in 
blindness that tha are fit neither for sitisans solders nor noth- 
ing else. The parte of the countrey which Mexico is situated 
on is mountain hight which caues it plesant clime. It is 
neither verrey could nor yet warm—the latitude of this count- 
rey I cant tell as these are uninformed people in that branch. 


* ok * 
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All * * * * 


* *£+ * 


I have been through is very high and drye 
I have travelled from Santfee to this * * * 
and have not seen * * * * ford or ferry bote. All 
thair goods is packed by mules from the cost to all parts of 
the countrey. 
Sir I want you to attend to my little business and suscure 

my lot for god nowes I will need it against I get home for I 
shant bee able to make enything hear and it is unsertan when 
I will be able to get home and I want you to take charge of my 
shop and tools from Mr. Carlile on the first of June next and 
thare is an article in the hands of Mr. C. B. Ross and I want 
you to receive the tools and improvements accordnley on the 
word of Mr. Lawrence Hall as he knows the situation of them 
when delivered, if he pleases. And I want you to rent it again 
to the best advantage and from the prosedes you can pay 
yourself for your trouble. I am badly situated at present and 
makeing * * * I sorly regrate the day when I left my 
countrey * * * * one as this. I have never takeing 

* * * * late date which my situation * * * * 
seen more plesher on the banks of Mo.* * * one day than 
I have all the time Ihave ben * * world. Give my respect 
to Mrs. M——s, and my brother * and all enquiring frends. 
I would have wrote to others but my notice was to shorte. 
Nothing more but remains yours etc till deth, 
John Mines, 

To A. Leonard. 





Ricknall, Polk County, Origon Territory, 
June 22, 1852. 
James A. Shirley, 

Dear Sir: I have for the first time since I left Howard 
County come to the conclusion to write to you and I assure 
you sir it has not been out of any disrespect to you that I 
have never wrote to you. I have wrote several letters to Dr. 
Lowry and also several to my brothers and my brother in 
laws and have never received a line from them. I have long 
since come to the conclusion that I had no friends in that 
country even amongst my relatives. From the time I arrive 
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on the farm I now live on upto the fall of 1848 I was in fine 
spirits and so was my family as we ever was enjoying fine 
helth. In the fall of 1848 I went to California on the search 
of gold, and for the first ten days was very successful when I 
was taken sick in the mountains some 15 or 20 miles from any 
settlement and lay sick some 90 days and when my friends, 
Morons, (Mormons? Ed.) took me to a little village in the fall 
of 48. After I left Origon my sons wife fell into the consuption 
and the doctor advised him to take her a trip on sea—he took 
her to the bay of Santfranciso where she died in two days 
after his arrival which was some time in December. He had 
heard of my being sick and reached me about the 10th of 
January 1849, and took me to the city of Sacramento and 
weighted on me until I was able to leave for home—there we 
parted never to see each other in life. He went into the mines 
and was very successful and some time in Nov. ’49 left for 
Origon with $2000 of my money and some 14 or 15000$ of his 
own and was either drowned or killed by the Indians or the 
white men—most proble killed—the Indians and whites cer- 
tainly got his money—I have never received one dollars of the 
money. 

We have a very spritely little son of his that was left with 
my fambly when his farther & mother left. He is in his fifth 
year. His farther and mother had lived on a claim of as fine 
land as there (is) in this territory long enough to secure it to 
their pore orphat (640 acres of land) is all his unfortunate 
farther left for him. My sickness in California and the troubles 
about the loss of my only son has brought me down in helth 
and spirits. I have a very helpless famley to support. I 
have got 4 of my daughters with me and 2 of them are grown. 
I have by heavy exertions given my daughters a good English 
education—we have the finest country for a pore man to make 
a living in I have ever seen if the man is only able to labour. 
But now with as bad helth and of the age that I am have hard 
times to keep up. My daughter that is married was fortunate 
in hur marriage. Hur husband is one of the best doctors in 
this country and has a large practise. He is a thoro educated 
phisian and verry highminded and inteligent. Doctor Boyle 
is the first cousin to Jak Gordon James Lee (?) of Boon and to 
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the Adams and Haydens wife of Booneville. He was raised in 
Virginia. 

I will now tell you my situation from my troubles that I 
have related. I am very poore except a fine tract of 640 
acres of land one-half being my wifes in her own right by the 
act of Congress. We have no patent for it nor shant for some 
time. You know I brought some negroes with me to this 
country which has proved a curse to me and my fambly. Scott 
died. Robin and his wife done verry well untill the spring of 
’50 when the abolitionists interfered—and the country is full 
of them—the interference was so great that I had to let them 
go. They have stoped in some six miles of me with a man who 
owns a mill and the abolitionists are so much about them that 
the negroes are continuly harrissing my fambly by attempts 
to slander them. 

Now my dear friend I wish you if you care to befriend me 
—though I am in a distant land, you know Crigler the sheriff 
had leveyed an execution on the negroes and they were brought 
off to this country. I am of the opinion that the execution 
may be so renewed as to send it here and take the negroes back 
to Missouri under the fugive slave law. If so if you will have 
it attended to and appoint an agent here, (say a blank one) 
I will pay all the expenses here and git all the evidence which 
is in my neighborhood. Samuel Gass bought (one) of the 
negroes and Cary S. Embree knows all about the matter. I 
can git a lawyer here to attend to the business if you can 
appoint an agent here and leave his name blank, for me to 
full in I will arrange the whole matter. Robin and his wife 
Polly are very likely—they have five likely children if you can 
make the arrangement you may make some 1500 to 2000$ 
out of them and do me a great favor. 

If the negroes can be taken under the fugive slave law I 
will make the arrangements to send them to you in short order 
(dont send a judgment here to hariss me for I am not able to 
pay any old debts) if the case of the negroes can be attended to 
it will releave me and my fambly of much trouble and you 
may be benefitted by it. Whether there can be anything done 
or not please write to me amediently. I should like if there 
can anything be done to have the writ here by the first of 
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October next—that is the time of the setting of our district 
court. My famly is in common helth,—excuse my composi- 
tion spelling etc. 
Yours with respect, 
Nat Ford. 


James A. Shirley. 
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THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF THOUGHT 
BY CLEON FORBES 
PART II 
CHAPTER III 
WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS—-EXPONENT 


Various writers have written treatises on William Torrey 
Harris as a scholar, as an educator, and as a philosopher. 
Tribute has been paid him by periodical and newspaper 
writers, by his associates, and by former students. Honorary 
degrees have been conferred upon him by colleges in America 
and Europe. A fittingly inscribed monument has been erected 
to his memory at Putnam Heights, Connecticut. Greatest of 
all perhaps is the living monument, the William Torrey Harris 
Teachers College of St. Louis, Missouri. 

In a recent letter his son, Mr. Theodore Harris of Monte 
Cristi, San Domingo says: 


“There have been many inquiries and suggestions as 
to a biography of my father since his death in 1909. But 
his very uneventful life as a scholar, devoted to study 
from his early manhood, after his departure from Yale 
College, without incident or dramatic sequence, would 
seem to render this a very brief and inconsequential nar- 
rative to the general public. His various stages of prog- 
ress were entirely subjective and pertained only to his 
personal culture.” 


One could not dare hope to depict his greatness; his breadth 
of vocation and vision; and his depth of mind in such limited 
space as this one chapter must occupy, but we do hope to 
obtain a brief glimpse of the man Harris. 

He was born at North Killingly, Connecticut, September 
10, 1835, the son of William and Zilpah (Torrey) Harris. His 
forefathers had been leaders in America ever since Thomas 
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Harris sailed with Roger Williams from Bristol, England, in 
1630 and helped establish the settlement of Providence, Rhode 
Island in 1637. 

William Torrey Harris was one of three nationally famous 
men to come out of Windham county, Connecticut, the others 
being General Putnam of the American Revolution, and Gen- 
eral Lyon of Civil war fame. 

In the Harris family there were nine children, five boys and 
four girls, so William early learned to rely upon himself, and 
since the family was in very moderate circumstances they all 
made their own way by teaching. ‘ 

The girls were educated in Mount Holyoke, while the 
boys attended private academies, among them Woodstock 
Academy (Connecticut), and Phillips Academy at Andover, 
Massachusetts. The boys all attended Yale College—uni- 
versities in this early day not being fashionable. The Harris 
boys all became well-known men; Dr. Edward M. Harris, 
eminent physician of Providence, Rhode Island; David H. 
Harris, educator now of Los Angeles, California; and Chars. 
I. Harris, captain of industry of Asheville, North Carolina. 

William Harris entered Yale College with the class of 
1853, but due to his superior intellect he mastered in two and 
one-half years all that Yale offered at this early time, so he 
decided to quit the school room and begin his life work. 

He came to St. Louis in 1857, and for a time was employed 
in a phonographic institute. He occasionally acted as special 
reporter for newspapers and did a little private tutoring. Be- 
side this he held small classes in Ben Pitman’s shorthand. He 
stated that he acquired more knowledge in one year after 
leaving Yale than he had gained during the entire two and one- 
half years of his stay there. 

At the time of Harris’ arrival in St. Louis the cultural 
element of the population was largely German, and it is to this 
fact that his introduction to and education in the best in music, 
art and philosophy is due. In this very year he met Brok- 
meyer. Young Harris became his disciple and his mouth- 
piece. The two men were in themselves an illustration of 
Hegelian dialectic—a contrast, and at the same time comple- 
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mentary to each other,—Brokmeyer the man of genius, but 
rather indolent; Harris, the man of talent and very industrious. 

Harris claimed that his mental gymnastics were made in 
the mastery of Hegelian philosophy. He took pride in saying 
that he spent five years in mastering the preface of Hegel’s 
“Larger Logic,”’ thus getting through the vestibule of this 
marvelous temple of Universal Thought. In 1908 he declared 
that he was beginning the reading of Hegel’s ‘“‘Philosophy of 
History” for the seventeenth time. 


Another contrast between Brokmeyer and Harris was, 
that while Brokmeyer was a reflection of Hegelian philosophy 
to the exclusion of all others, Harris was broader in his think- 
ing, and not only studied but accepted parts of many phil- 
osophies. He absorbed the. teaching of Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Leibniz, the Church Fathers, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel and Rosekranz. Their views of the world were the 
views accepted by Dr. Harris. ‘They were thinkers, deep, 
mighty thinkers”, he said. But he was just as familiar with 
the teachings of other philosophers. He sought to learn the 
deepest thoughts of the greatest workers in all fields, and with 
fine perception could distinguish between those doctrines that 
were transient, and those that were fundamental and ever- 
lasting. 


He was the constant and bitter foe of the Atomists, the 
Sophists, the Brahamanistic philosophers, the Eleatics, Spin- 
oza, Hamilton, Hume, Rousseau, Mill, Comte, Cousin, Herbert 
Spencer, and all others whose theories led, in his opinion to 
materialism, pantheism, agnosticism, and atheism. In the 
preface of the first volume of his Journal of Speculative Philos- 
ophy, he gave as a reason for the work he had in mind, the fact 
that American speculative philosophy was too largely influ- 
enced by the materialistic and mechanistic philosophers, and 
that American thinkers could rise to purer forms than had 
hitherto been attained, by absorbing and digesting more re- 
fined aliment. 


In 1865, when Brokmeyer'’s translation of Hegel’s “Larger 
Logic’”’ had been completed, and the St. Louis Philosophical 
Society was formed, Harris was made its secretary, and be- 
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came in fact its instructor, while Brokmeyer the president, 
remained more in the background. 

The society soon felt the need of an outlet; a magazine or 
journal, whereby they might get their philosophies into print. 
They strove for a time to get their society’s writings 
published in the East, but failed in this as they had no 
means for the purpose, and the Eastern publishers refused 
co-operation without a price. Herein Harris became a daring 
protagonist when he determined to do the thing himself. This 
‘‘Journal of Speculative Philosophy’ was important and was 
indeed their official publication while it lasted. There are 
22 volumes of this unique work. Of it his son says: 


“His well known Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
a quarterly, was published by him for more than twenty 
years, and was always a charge upon his income. But it 
was unique in publication, and its pages contained original 
matter and many rare translations, not to be found even 
today, elsewhere in the English language. It was better 
known in Europe than in the United States. Quoting 
from the Journal of Education, published in Boston, in its 
issue for December 16, 1915, the writer says: ‘When 
Honorable Fred W. Hollis, a delegate to the first Hague 
Conference, called upon Arthur J. Balfour, a dozen years 
ago, the latter showed him the row of sixteen volumes of 
the Journal of Speculative Philosophy upon his library 
shelves, and said:‘‘I have read all of these; such a publi- 
cation could not have been supported in England.” 
, ey ere erro it was not supported in the 
United States, my father paying the annual deficit out of 
his own pocket. I well remember how pleased he was 
when he hit upon the quotation from Novalis, which he 
adopted as a motto in later numbers, and placed upon the 
front cover page of the Journal: Philosophy can bake no 


bread, but she can procure for us God, Freedom, and 
Immortality.’ ”’ 


Dr. Harris’ physical appearance was that of the typical 
refined, New England scholar. His face was thin; his features 
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regular, showing almost a sculpturesque perfection. He wore 
gold-rimmed spectacles. His speech bore the stamp of New 
England, even to the gentle, nasal shading. 

But his appearance was deceiving, he had great physical 
prowess. He had inherited strength and had added agility 
by gymnastic exercise. He had had charge of the gymnasium 
while at Yale; anda palmist once told him he should enter the 
prize ring, declaring that with a month’s training he could 
knock out Mike McCoole, a prominent Irish pugilist of that 
day. (This Harris might greatly have enjoyed, as he was 
extremely proud of his English ancestry.) 

In the fall of 1857 Harris entered upon his career of in- 
structor in the St. Louis public schools, when he became 
assistant in Franklin school. This school had the reputation 
of being difficult to manage. Just here his judicious use of 
“Physical philosophy” proved him a master. His first act 
was to construct a simple gymnasium, consisting of a hori- 
zontal bar, or pole supported by two upright posts, whereby 
the overgrown boys might work off their surplus strength 
instead of imposing himself. In order to give the boys a little 
object lesson, and to warn them against a personal attack, he 
sent two of the larger and stronger boys down to his room to 
get his dumb-bells. They returned lugging these heavy 
weights of eighty pounds each. He took the dumb-bells, 
which the boys had so much trouble in carrying, and showed 
them how touse them. He held them out at arm’s length and 
handled them as though they were light as feather pillows, at 
which all the boys stared in amazement and seemed to con- 
clude that the master was able to run the school without their 
help. 

In the year 1858 Harris married Miss Sarah Tully Bugbee, 
daughter of James Bugbee of Putnam, Connecticut. Their 
two children are Theodore Harris of Monte Cristi, San Domin- 
go, and Edith Davidson Harris of East Walpole, New Hamp- 
shire. 

He was very happy in his domestic life. Within these 
walls he surrounded himself by the things that he loved; 
music, art and the best books. On any one of these things 
Harris was an authority. The walls of his home were adorned 
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with fine engravings of the greatest works in architecture, 
sculpture and paintings. 


Harris was a member of the Philharmonic Society of St. 
Louis, and his home rang with music. He had a good baritone 
and tenor voice, and played the violin, flute and cabinet 
organ remarkably well. It was through the German cultural 
element in St. Louis that he became familar with and passion- 
ately fond of the great composers. 


Dr. Harris’ theory was that ‘Great books make great men; 
a man is known by the company he keeps”, and he always kept 
the company of the greatest books, filling his library with 
them, taking them in his pockets whenever he went out, and 
reading them over and over. 


During the years 1858-1867 Harris was principal of the 
Clay school; in 1867 he served as assistant superintendent, 
from which position he was appointed superintendent of the 


public schools of St. Louis. He held this post until the year 
1880. 


Probably no superintendent has ever exerted a deeper 
or more enduring influence upon a system of schools than that 
which Harris stamped on the public schools of St. Louis. 
He revised the course of study there, prescribing a course 
flexible to the individual needs. 


“He found the course of study as rigid as cold iron, 
in the hands of self-sufficiency, loathe to change it. This 
he sent to the melting pot to reappear, transmuted by the 
fine alchemy of his intellectual genius, into pure gold. 
It was his work in this field which first won for him recog- 
nition abroad, he having received from the French Gov- 
ernment the honor of Officer de |’ Academie in 1878 and 
Officer de |’ Instruction Public, in 1889 at the time when 
France had entered upon the reorganization of her school 
system. It culminated in his splendid report as U. S. 
Commissioner of Education on the correlation of studies, 
which Dr. Denton J.Snider, whose judgmentis probably the 
best that could be upon a subject of this kind, pronounces 
‘The masterpiece of its author, the greatest educational 
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document that America has produced and ranking very 
high in the world’s literature of education’ ’’ * 


From kindergarten to the higher grades Harris remade 
the public school of St. Louis. And not of St. Louis alone, but 
for all of America; and his influence was felt in Europe as well. 

It was through Dr. Harris’ influence that Miss Susan E. 
Blow was enabled to introduce her kindergarten methods into 
the St. Louis schools. She was given a room in the Des Peres 
school in which to begin her work. The kindergarten quickly 
passed from the experimental stage to become a permanent 
feature; and Dr. Harris’ slightest word became for Miss Blow 
her infallible evangel. 

At that time high schools as a part of public education 
were the exception; the public for the most part believing such 
advanced learning to be extravagant, and the few who desired 
these additional advantages for their children, sending them to 
private academies. Dr. Harris entered the arena in behalf of 
the high school. He argued that it could be made a practical 
means of vocational training. The public was at last convinc- 
ed, and very proudly St. Louis called its first high school 
“The Peoples’ College’. 

Step by step through the years did Harris change and 
improve the courses of study, berating the ‘‘easy”’ and “‘second 
rate’’ methods employed. His ideas were to give the pupil 
something worth while to do and teach him to do it; to fit the 
rising generation for political insight and true statesmanship; 
to teach him refinement and culture. 

He adorned the walls of the school rooms with paintings 
of the masters. Public school music, he lifted out of the gut- 
ters to a plane of patriotic, moral, intellectual and religious 
inspiration. Selections from the German masters were studied 
by. his classes in the common school. He quoted: 


“‘Let me make the songs of a people and I care not 
who makes their laws.” 


*Cook, F. E., Wm. Torrey Harris. 
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As the popular pressure for the more practical (so called) 
studies increased, Dr. Harris introduced into the schools, 
additional courses in natural sciences. For these courses he 
was admirably adapted. In his youth he was constantly invent- 
ing new and often worthwhile devices; anything from a fire 
extinguisher to a telescope of excellent power. As he grew 
older he made sectional bookcases for his books and a desk 
whereby he might not only read, but also write while reclining 
on his couch. The better he said, to write his Hegel’s “‘Logic’”’ 
which he was planning. This marked mechanical and scien- 
tific ability which he developed in his youth furnished a splen- 
did background for this progressive educator in introducing his 
courses in the natural sciences for which the demand was 
growing. . 

At the beginning of his duties as superintendent, Dr. 
Harris was obliged to use his dialectics in behalf of proper 
textbooks. It was but natural therefore that his interest 


should later result in the editing by him of better school 
textbooks. 


“In the late seventies he was selected by the Apple- 
tons to devise a new set of school readers and it is safe to 
say that this series revolutionized the making of school 
readers. This work and other educational works edited 
by him for the Appletons, rendered him financially inde- 
pendent all his life.’’* 

This series of readers was arranged in collaboration with his 
sister during a summer vacation, while on a mutual visit to 
their old home. Although he received but a penny a volume, 
he once confided that the work of that one summer vacation 
had netted him more than $85,000.00. 

He was assistant editor of “‘Johnson’s Cyclopedia”. He 
published a collection of the various systems of shorthand, 
probably the fullest illustration of the many methods that have 
been used. 

Harris was the editor-in-chief of the last edition of 
“‘Webster’s Dictionary,’”’ published by the Merriams, and he 
invented the now famous ‘divided page’’, which enabled 


*Harris, Theodore, Letter, 
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400,000 words to be published in one volume. The board of 
publication, upon learning of his intention to edit a dictionary 
of so many words, met to inform him that they could not pub- 
lish a dictionary of two or three volumes. He requested that 
they reserve judgment until they had seen his work. When 
the book was completed with twice the number of words, 
yet no larger than the former dictionary, they exclaimed 
that he had performed a miracle. 

Because of his gentle disposition and his charity in ignor- 
ing even grave defects in those with whom he came in contact, 
coupled with his profound scholarship and devoted study of 
the Church Fathers, he was affectionately called ‘Doctor 
Domine” by those who knew him best. He was ever the 
reconciler, striving always to find points of agreement rather 
than of difference. 

Harris had a genius for seeing points of likeness in two 
dissimilar points of view. He demonstrated this many times in 
his philosophical discussions, but never more admirably than 
in the way he handled a trying situation during his years of 
office in St. Louis. The German element had proved itself 
loyal by events during the Civil war, yet it was feared by some 
that the German parochial schools might foster differences. 
Dr. Harris met this situation by asking the German teachers 
to take charge of the public school German classes, while he 
offered the services of the public school teachers for the teach- 
ing of English in the parochial schools. This secured harmoni- 
ous feeling and mutual co-operation. 

Aside from his works in the interest of the public schools, 
Dr. Harris entered deeply into the life of St. Louis. His 
membership in the Philharmonic Society and his secretary- 
ship of the St. Louis Movement have been mentioned; and 
also under his guidance and sponsorship was formed a little 
group of young men, seriously devoted to the study of Aristo- 
tle, who met regularly at the Harris home. His son says: 


“The old Aristotle Society, of St. Louis, met every 
Saturday night at my father’s house, and was formed for 
the purpose of studying Aristotle and Plato, in the orig- 
inal Greek. It included, perhaps, a dozen members; 
bright, ambitious young men, none over forty years of 
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age, and obsessed, if I may use the term, with a vast 
hunger for the highest spiritual culture. Besides my 
father, the famous Greek scholar, Thomas Davidson, 
was a regular attendant, and illuminated the meetings 
with bis inexhaustible store of knowledge. Another mem- 
ber, who subsequently achieved world-wide distinction, 
was Joseph Pulitzer, the founder of the St. Louis Post- 
Pispatch, and subsequently the owner and builder of the 
New York World.” 


During the last few years of his work as superintendent 
of the St. Louis schools, Harris often went East to give lec- 
tures, yet it was somewhat of a shock to his associates, when 
he announced his intention of resigning his position and mov- 
ing to Concord, Massachusetts, permanently. 


Harris had shown remarkable forethought in his plans to 
move to Concord. For many years Bronson Alcott and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson had been promulgating there their philosophy 
of Transcendentalism, and now they were both growing old 
and must soon be leaving the scene of action. For years 
these Transcendentalist philosophers had exchanged lectures 
with Harris, he speaking in Concord, they being received by 
the St. Louis Society. Their philosophies were somewhat 
similar, both being idealistic; although Transcendentalism 
should be engulfed by his broader philosophies even as tiny 
streams lose their identity when merged with rivers. 


Besides the possibility for the broadening of the influence 
of this most distinguised Hegelian propagandist, this move 
would take him back to his beloved Yankeeland, and would 
give him a longed-for opportunity to write unremunerative 
books and to do free labor in honor of his dearest philosophy. 


For years Dr. Harris had repeatedly exchanged visits 
and philosophical speeches with the promulgators of the Con- 
cord School. Perhaps he had had during all those years, 
and despite his growing enthusiasm for the West, a growing 
homesickness for New England. Now he proposed to hitch 
the two horses, Concord and St. Louis, to his philosophic 
chariot. 
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St. Louis was loath to let Dr. Harris go. He was an 
illustrious figure at the head of her schools. He had been 
recognized and honored even in other nations. Yale had 
forgiven him his abrupt leave taking of her, and in 1869 be- 
stowed upon him the degree of A. M., and the following year 
the University of Missouri conferred upon him the Doctor 
of Laws degree. In 1873 Dr. Harris became president of 
the National Association of School Superintendents; he was 
president of the National Educational Association in 1865, 
of which he wasa life director, and a member of the ‘‘Committee 
of Fifteen.”” For fifteen years he was an officer in the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association, and was a member of many 
other educational and scientific bodies. 

On the eve of his departure from St. Louis, May 12, 
1880, Dr. Harris became the recipient of a set of heartfelt 
“Resolutions” beautifuly bound and personally signed by 
- the entire corps of teachers. He was also presented with a 
$500.00 gold medal and a purse of $1,000.00 by the city in 
recognition of his faithful and distinguished service among 
them. 

Although Harris was only forty-five, he felt the urgent 
need of rest. While in St. Louis he had contracted malaria 
and attributed his feeling of lethargy to a “dumb ague.” 
As a matter of fact, he had expended during the past twenty 
years an unremitting and extravagent outlay of mental and 
physical power that had exhausted his once so easy and 
bouyant energy. 

He had aroused and kept active the community’s in- 
terest in the things which interested him; in the St. Louis 
movement which included literature, art and music; he had 
sponsored private classes in Hegel, Kant, Goethe and Dante; 
he had interpreted the Sistine Madonna and the Venus of 
Milo; he had poured forth a copious stream of articles, lec- 
tures and translations; his correspondence was stupendous. 

His method of working would have killed an ordinary 
man. If he was to deliver a lecture he would defer it until 
the evening before it was due, when he would task himself 
to sit up all night writing it out and keeping himself awake 
and nerved tensely to composition, with copious draughts of 
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tea. So he promised himself relaxation at Concord, leisurely 
to write out his articles and books and to lecture a little. 
There, too, he would find time to attend church, much to his 
own satisfaction, and to the disgust of his less orthodox 
associates. 

He moved to the Orchard House, the famous roof-tree of 
Louisa M. Alcott’s ‘‘Littlke Women,” across the street from 
Emerson’s home, and opened in its parlor the first expansion 
of the St. Louis Movement in the East. 

For a few weeks in the summer, philosophers would meet 
to lecture and to discuss philosophy and literature. About 
fifty people made up the average audience, among whom 
would be quite a delegation from St. Louis, and special friends 
of Dr. Harris. Bronson Alcott presided at these meetings, 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson would sometimes appear although 
he was now very feeble. Some of Dr. Harris’ own people 
with becoming family pride, came to Concord to hear these 
lectures. David H. Harris, then superintendent of Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, public schools, sometimes attended; and 
Judge Alphonso Taft, ex-attorney general of the United 
States, and father of President Taft, through whose wife 
Dr. Harris was related to the famous New England Torreys, 
once lent dignity to the assembly by his presence. 

Mrs. D. H. Harris says: 


It was considered one of the most notable gatherings of recent times. 
We were there for a while and participated in the privileges of the great 
movement. We chanced to arrive in Concord the evening of the day of 
their Annual Regatta, celebrating the Fourth of July, which had been 
postponed on account of the attempted assassination of President Garfield. 
It was in this refined and artistic way that the Concord people expressed 
their patriotic impulses and now the whole town with all the visitors and 
attendants at the school were out to see this charming sight so vividly 
described in some of her annals of this interesting town by Miss Alcott. 
The little boats brilliantly lighted, each picturing some scene from fancy or 
history, all moved down on the meandering waters of the Concord River, 
past the historic statue of the ‘‘Minute Men”’ by Franch, to the enchanting 
strains of music and the admiring applause of the multitude. We spent 
our nights under what had been the Alcott’s roof with reminders of ‘‘Little 
Men” and “Little Women” all about us. The morning sessions of the 
school were devoted to lectures and discussions on many interesting and 
profound philosophic themes. Among the speakers were our own Dr. 
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Jones from the West, discoursing on Plato’s ‘“‘Dialogues” and Dr. Snider 
reading from his ‘‘Walk in Hellas” which charmed alike by its content as 
by its form, with its peculiarly rhythmical prose. 


Snider says: 


A day or two after the close of the school, I went over to the Orchard 
House to see how Harris felt in his new situation, for the shock of the 
change to a new vocation and to a new life must have been somewhat 
volcanic. But I found him stretched out at ease on his sofa, to which was 
attached an apparatus, partly of his own contrivance, whereby he could 
not only read but also write while lying down. He took pride in showing 
me the great convenience of the thing, especially as he had a shifty knack 
at mechanical tinkering amid all his philosophy. He advised me to help 
myself to ease in a similar way when I took pen in hand........ Harris 
listened to me with added languor as he was then letting himself loose from 
his six weeks’ strain of lecturing and other anxieties connected with the 
School. He looked reminiscent also, though he said nothing of the past. 
Soon however he picked up the future: ‘When I get a little rested I am 
going to finish my book on Hegel’s ‘Logic,’ which I have planned these 
many years, but I had not the time to write it out at St, Louis. In order 
to compel myself to the task, I have already promised it to a Chicago 
publisher. This winter I shall have leisure.” Thus Harris at Concord 
was thinking of Hegel more intently than ever. He said he proposed to make 
that German philosopher, Hegel, talk English. 


While Snider was in Concord Harris entertained him 
with a ride in a unique boat which he had constructed for his 
own amusement and that of his friends. Snider says: 


He had invented a new kind of skiff or rowboat to plow the Concord 
River, the most unique craft probably ever seen on that stream. It was 
made up of water tight sections which could be taken apart and brought 
home. An ever menacing thing, shaky at the joints which often seemed 
on the point of breaking loose and letting the members sail off by them- 
selves, it wibble-wobbled about as if preparing to duck us under, but never 
did. ‘Can you swim?” asked Harris when I first jumped into the boat with 
him fora ride: the question presaged me that he had his doubts. I assured 
him that it would be only fun for me to take the shore, and then after a 
little swim to dry myself in the summer sun. ‘‘Pull out, I want to see 
you in your new roll of navigation,” so I cheered him on. The passing 
Concordites, paddling their old-fashioned, traditional shells, laughed at 
us with a sneer of this sort, as I understood it: ‘Those St. Louis philoso- 
phers are trying to Hegelize our dear old Musketsquid.” 


Harris’ visionary scheme of living was destined not to 
last, for he was too valuable a personage to be allowed to 
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retire at forty-five. In this very year, 1880, he was ap- 
pointed representative of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation in Brussels. Upon his return to America, he again 
made his home in Concord for a time, lecturing in St. Louis 
and writing during the winter months, continuing his Concord 
school each summer. 

In 1889 he again represented the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation this time at the Paris Exposition, and in this same year 
he was appointed by President Harrison to be U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, which place he held until 1906. He 
moved to Washington, D. C., on the acceptance of this position. 

Mr. Theodore Harris says: 


During his residence at Washington as Commissioner of Education, 
he received hundreds of visitors from all over the world. It might be 
appropriate to term their journeys ‘pilgrimages.’ I remember one in 
particular from one of the minor Indian princes, who came to get my 
father’s views on the Indian sacred literature. It happened that he had 
studied the writings of the Wise Men of the East for many years, and his 
guest was spell-bound as he listened to the words that illumined, even to 
him, the classics of his own country. I still have a beautiful piece of tapes- 
try with intricate design in gold thread, left as a souvenir of gratitude by 
the prince. And I well remember the visit of two Norwegian gentlemen 
at his home in Washington, both graduates of Norwegian and German 
universities. They found him to be better acquainted with the Norse 
Eddas than they, themselves; and listened in amazement to his quotations 
in the original Norse, and his interpretations of the great Norse epics... . 
He took the greatest pleasure in advising the young students who came to 
him for counsel. They came from everywhere, even from Russia. 


Parallel with these years other distinguished honors were 
being heaped upon him in recognition of his service to the 
causes of educational and philosophical advancement. 

“He received two decorations from the French Govern- 
ment, degrees of LL. D. and Ph. D., from several universities, 
the most noticeable, perhaps, being the degree of Ph. D. from 
the University of Jena, the university of which Hegel occupied 
the chair of philosophy for many years. He received a 
decoration from the King of Italy, as Commander of the 
‘Order of Saints Maritius and Lazarus,’ a degree next to the 
highest, and only conferred, in Europe, on noblemen of 
especial distinction. This was for a book on Dante, said by 
the Italians to be one of the profoundest insights into the 
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masterpiece of one of the four greatest world-poets in history, 
and whose name is cherished by his countrymen along with 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Da Vinci,” 

and at the close of his commission in 1906 the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching conferred upon 
him for meritorious service, $3,000 annual income, the highest 
returning allowance which their rules would allow. 

From 1890 until his death, Dr. Harris made frequent 
trips to Europe, and took great interest in visiting the birth 
and burial places of his ancestors. There he met many of the 
celebrated English and Scotch university scholars, and many 
happy hours were spent with the Hegelians of their number 
in discussing the works of that great German philosopher. 
Mr. Theodore Harris says: 


My father was very happy in his domestic life; my mother and my 
sister devoting their entire time to his comfort, my sister being of the 
greatest assistance to him in his literary work during the last ten years of 
| eee During the latter years of his life, it was his custom to 
have my mother read to him each night for an hour or two, the great 
works of fiction; some of the French masters, such as Balzac, Victor Hugo, 
and especially Dumas Pere, and many of the English novelists. His 
especial favorite among all the writers of romance was Walter Scott. I 
presume my mother read all the novels of this greatest of novelists, once 
every three years, for at least ten years, aloud to my father. This was 
perhaps his only relaxation. 


Dr. Harris had a very noble nature, entirely free from 
jealousy, several of the St. Louis schools owing, in part at 
least, their reputations to his unceasing efforts to help them 
among the learned of the country, where he had already 
attained a strong following. He had an unqualified apprecia- 
tion of his associates, being always quick in defense of a friend, 
and they in turn were loyal and devoted to him. Dr. Harris 
summed it up in his broad statement: 


“We can do nothing without the help of our fellow- 


men 


The Journal of Education, published in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in its issue of December 16, 1921, which was a sym- 
posium of the leading educators of the country, on the life and 
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character of Dr. Harris, whom they regarded as foremost 
among the nation’s scholars, contains this tribute from Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia University him- 


self a student under Dr. Harris during his earlier years, Dr. 
Butler says: 


With the death of Dr. Harris, there came to its earthly end the activity 
of one of the greatest philosophical minds of modern times. Dr. Harris 
never held a formal academic post as a teacher of philosophy, but not all 
the academic teachers of philosophy that America has ever seen, taken 
together, began to equal him in power, in acumen, in profundity, or in 
skill in exposition. It is a misfortune for the general reputation of Dr. 
Harris that the fruits of his life-long philosophic thinking have not been 
put forth by him in systematic form, where they could stand, as they 
worthily might, by the side of the writings of a Kant or a Hegel. He 
chose rather to be a public teacher of the art of philosophic thinking, and 
to thousands and to tens of thousands of serious-minded Americans he 
long since became a leader and a guide. He illustrated in countless ways 
and with amazing skill, the applications of the deepest philosophic insights 
of the race to the daily occupations and ambitions of modern men, as well 
as to the task of education, to the appreciation of religion. Only those 
who were privileged to know Dr. Harris intimately and well can form any 
proper conception of the depth and breadth of his scholarship, and of the 
habitual profundity of his thinking...... During the past two years as his 
strength has slowly failed, he has busied himself not less, but rather more, 
with philosophic problems. He had only a genial scorn for the fashionable 
and superficial philosophy of the day, and commented with grim humor 
upon the brilliant vagaries of Professor William James and the shallow 
infelicities of Mr. Schiller. Dr. Harris was so thoroughly immersed in the 
current of the stream of historic thinking that he was not much concerned 
with the floatsam and jetsam of the moment. It is indeed a pity that so 


few can ever know how distinguished an ornament he was to his nation and 
his race. 


While another paid him this tribute: 


In personal contact Dr. Harris was a perpetual flood and flow of light 
by tongueand pen. He was the indefatigable torch-bearer of high philoso- 
phy, and was forever lighting up those four great watch-towers, Kant, 
Hegel, Aristotle, and Plato, holding their importance in the order named. 
His final word to young America is the little gem of an essay entitled 
“‘Platonism” in Webster’s Dictionary. It is by this essay and his ‘‘Hegel’s 
Logic” that he wished to be remembered. He has been called our first 
philosopher and he was the first one with conscious knowledge of what it is 


to be a philosopher and with ability to cover the field, applying the highest 
German theories to practise. 
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Dr. Harris died on November 5, 1909. On Putnam 
Heights, Windham County, Connecticut, in the “City of the 
Dead’’—the dead who still live—is an epitaph on the monument 
directed to the memory of Dr. William Torrey Harris, taken 
from the twelfth chapter of the Prophet Daniel, modern 
translation: 


“THE TEACHER SHALL SHINE AS THE 
BRIGHTNESS OF THE FIRMAMENT; AND THEY 
THAT TURN MANY TO RIGHTEOUSNESS AS 
THE STARS, FOREVER AND EVER.” 


(To be continued) 
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EXPERIENCES OF LEWIS BISSELL DOUGH- 
ERTY ON THE OREGON TRAIL 


EDITED BY ETHEL MASSIE WITHERS 
PART IV 
HUNTING ALONG THE OREGON TRAIL 
HUNTING THE BUFFALO 


We made frequent buffalo hunts. They were not often 
found less than fifty miles from the fort. The hunts generally 
averaged about four days. Sometimes the Pawnee inter- 
preter, Jeffries, a negro, and I went on these hunts. I did 
the hunting while Jeffries kept camp and did the cooking. 

On one of these hunts, I succeeded in killing a very fine 
buffalo in the hills near water. I went to the top of a high 
hill, put my hat on a ramrod and signalled to Jeffries. He 
came and camped for the night. 

After preparing a quantity to take to the fort on the 
morrow, we proceeded to cook and eat. After I had made a 
big meal, I spread my blanket near the fire and went to sleep. 

Jeffries had a very large piece of meat roasting on a stick 
stuck in the ground in front of the fire. Whenever I woke 
during the night, I found him eating from this roasting meat. 
He would roast one side, turn it and eat from the done side 
until the other side was edible, when he would take another 
turn. Thus he kept it up during the night. Perhaps he did 
not eat again for twenty-four hours. This is often the case 
with Indians. As they have only meat to eat, it is astonish- 
ing how much one can eat at one sitting. 

Frequently, after continued short allowance, an unlimited 
quantity of meat is at hand. Then the children are compelled 
to use a band resting on their hips and extending below the 
stomach to hold it up lest rupture occur because they have 
eaten so much. * * * * 

Sometime during the winter a large band of buffaloes 
crossed the Platte river about two miles above the fort. 
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Quite a number of men turned out to chase them, I on a horse 
belonging to one of the companies of the rifle regiment. 

I was just ready to shoot a very fine buffalo when my 
horse caught his foot in a snowdrift covered with hard crust, 
and fell. In the fall, I pulled the trigger of my pistol. The 
bullet passed behind the horse’s jawbone, slit his tongue and 
passed out without injuring his teeth. I led him home and 
he was fed on baker’s bread and hay the balance of the winter. 
The tongue slit for nearly four inches was swollen and so 
sore that the horse could not carry his food to his grinders. 
The bread had to be cut in strips and pushed to them. 


Other men in the hunting party killed several buffaloes. 
* * * * 

I call to mind a hunt three of us had about thirty miles 
west of Kearney. We had selected a well-known camping 
place for the first night, on a small stream called Wood river. 
Near camping time we saw a stray buffalo, leisurely grazing 
not far from where we intended camping. 


I was appointed to try my hand in furnishing fresh meat 
for the party. I rode as near as I thought prudent, dis- 
mounted, tied my horse to a willow tree and tried the “still 
hunt.”” I succeeded in getting about one hundred yards 
from the animal and fired, striking him just behind the 
shoulder, near the heart. In a few minutes he was dead, not 
more than forty paces from where we were to camp. 

I signalled the party, and in a very short time we were 
eating supper with plenty of buffalo meat (tenderloin). 

As we had observed some Indian signs which we thought 
not very old, we decided it to be best for one of us at a time to 
sleep with one eye open while the other two slept soundly. 
There was no alarm during the night except the cracking of 
teeth. 


The wolves ate every particle of the buffalo that we had 
not put into the wagon while we were not more than sixty or 
seventy feet from them. There were some terrible fights. 
The large wolves tried to keep the smaller ones away. This 
kept up until the masters were filled when the coyotes came in 
for their share. 
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We fired into the wolves twice during the night. If we 
killed one, it was consumed by the others as there was no sign 
of dead wolves. 

We went into the hills in the morning and killed a fine 
buffalo cow which we butchered and loaded into the wagon. 
We started for the fort which we reached the next day. * * 

Such were our sales at the store at Fort Kearney and 
Fort Laramie that sometimes I locked up and went hunting, 
always first notifying the soldiers to buy anything they were 
needing. 

Once, on returning from one of these hunts, I was met by 
the commanding officer’s boys who told me two men had 
broken into the store during my absence and not a dollar 
could be found. I was not much alarmed as I felt sure the 
thieves had not found the money. On examination, I found 
it where I had put it—part in an old, unsalable boot hanging 
to the ceiling of the store, part in the middle of a keg of nails, 
and part in a box of old summer hats. 

The two men were in the guard house. I refused to 
prosecute them, and after a few days they were returned to 
duty. * * * * 

Three of us were hunting on horseback one day when 
we tried to head off a large herd of buffaloes. 

Owing to the formation of the bluffs, for which the herd 
was making a run, we were surrounded by the buffaloes. 
So close were we to them that we might have reached them 
on either side with our feet. We realized our danger in case 
of a fall and our aim was to get out of the dilemma. 

Firing at the heads of those behind us, we succeeded in 
dividing them and as we held our horses back let all pass. 
After they were in front of us, we killed two very nice ones. 

Fortunately we were in a place where there were no 
prairie dogs. Their holes are very dangerous for running 
horses. I was once running through a dog town, my horse 
stepped into a hole, fell and threw me almost under the 
fleeing buffaloes. 

Sometimes the horse, after spilling the rider, runs away 
with the herd and is lost. Fortunately this time I caught 
my steed but not the buffaloes. 
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KILLING BUFFALOES AT SHORT RANGE 


I remember killing a buffalo when not more than ten 
feet away from me. Years before this hunt, when the whole 
country was alive with buffaloes on their way from the high 
plains to the Platte river for water and back, so many passed 
down the sides of these hills into the bottom that many 
paths were made by the many feet treading one route and 
water running down the same way during rains. Some of 
these ravines were so deep that buffaloes could not be seen 
by any one in a parallel track. Often as many as fifty paths 
ran side by side so as to nearly touch. 

I was secreted in one path, the time I mentioned, and 
numbers of the beasts were walking leisurely down several 
of the other paths. I noticed several were in the ravine 
with me so I had to crawl over to one in which there were no 
travelers. I succeeded in doing this without being seen and 
then let several pass until I saw the one I wanted, when I 
fired. This buffalo was almost in my reach. Our train near 
by was supplied with good meat by this kill. 

The other buffaloes disappeared, all forgetting water 
and fleeing for the plains, even those that had passed me. I 
climbed the hill until I saw the train to which I signalled. 
Two pack animals were sent to me and we took almost all the 
meat to camp. 

Whenever we needed fresh meat, I would start the train 
with directions where to camp. I mounting my horse would 
take to the hills. On one occasion two men traveling with 
us accompanied me. When antelope could be killed, we did 
not disturb the buffalo. 

We had hunted sometime without success when we sighted 
a small band of cows, some lying down. Judging from their 
actions they had been to water and were very slow in move- 
ment. 

Leaving our horses with one of the party, two of us 
proceeded to go as close to the game as we could without 
giving the alarm. We got down and crawled to within 80 
or 100 yards. The wind blowing from them to us, we pointed 
out such as we would like to have. 
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The first shot fired broke a nice cow’s back, she fell and 
her struggles to get up attracted the others to her. They 
crowded around as if to assist her. We kept firing until 
seven were down when we stood erect. All not down scam- 
pered off except one large bull, who stood his ground, shaking 
his head at us, until we fired a shot at him. Then he left, 
occasionally looking back. None of them had scented us. 

We sent a messenger to the train for the mess wagon, 
two remaining to butcher the dead animals. The wagon was 
soon with us and loaded. We distributed the meat to the 
different men and it being late in the fall and tolerably cold 
it lasted until we neared the Post. This meat was very fine 
and got better as it became older. 


CATCHING BUFFALO CALVES 


Catching buffalo calves is exciting work and often very 
profitable. Milk cows are provided and kept with the wagon 
train in proportion to the number of buffalo calves desired. 
A milk cow can support two and sometimes three calves. 

You start out and find a heard of buffalo cows, get as 
close as you can before the herd is alarmed, then as quickly 
as your horse will carry you, run in and select a cow and calf. 
Pursue them long enough to let the mother know she is in 
danger and then run between the cow and calf, letting the 
calf fall in just behind your horse. Then gradually bear off 
from the cow, who now thoroughly frightened, will seldom 
pay any attention to her calf. The calf will follow the horse 
wherever you may wishtogo. If the calf is two or three days 
old it will follow you to camp even though it may be several 
miles away. 

If very young the little calf is taken upon the horse and 
carried to camp and given to its step-mother, the milk cow. 
The herd is followed until the milk cows are supplied with 
step-children to the full limit of their ability to support, 
when a return to headquarters is made. 

These buffalo calves become very gentle. They are 
often made pets, and sometimes become very rough ones. 

During April and May is the calving season of the 
buffaloes. Were it not for the gallantry of the bulls there 
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would be few calves raised because the wolves destroy a great 
many. 

The bulls graze on the outside of the heard, completely 
surrounding the cows and calves, and will chase the wolves 
away and sometimes trample them to death. 

It is difficult to get close enough to the cows when “‘still 
hunting”’ to kill a fine, fat, barren cow, the best of the buffa- 
loes, on account of the bulls being on the outside and a good 
distance from the desired cow. These desirable cows are picked 
out at a long rifle range by their plump condition and the 
blackness and sleekness of their hair. 

It is dangerous to approach a large herd on foot or rather 
on hands and knees as the hunter may be taken for a wolf. 
The bulls charge the one crawling and the hunter has to make 
tracks and make them fast, firing back as he runs. 


THE BUFFALO’S SENSE OF SMELL 


Buffaloes are very short sighted but can smell a strange 
object for miles when the wind is blowing hard from the ob- 
ject to the herd. One of their peculiarities is that very seldom 
can they be prevented from heading off the scented object 
when they might run across the scent and escape it very 
quickly. I recall once passing a large herd that had just 
watered in the Platte and was quietly grazing. 

The road our train was on was as much as a mile from 
the herd and we were not visible though the bottom land 
was as level as a floor. After we had passed them a mile 
or more they detected us by the wind blowing from us to them. 
They raised their heads as if but one head and started in a 
run to head the scent. We continued to move on, occasion- 
ally they got the scent, still they renewed their effort to head 
us off. After running a mile or more they came nearer, as 
the road and river converged. 

The drivers got out their guns and commenced firing as 
there was danger of a stampede. Notwithstanding the shoot- 
ing we were unable to make any considerable number run 
behind the wagons. The majority would cross in front and 
the wagons were stopped, when across our path they immedi- 
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ately turned due south for the hills. Only one was killed, 
it a fair one. 


RIDING THE BUFFALO 


I once saw a picture of Indians on the backs of buffaloes 
as they were crossing the Missouri river. Years and years 
ago when buffaloes were plentiful and were hunted vigorously, 
they sometimes would cross and seek safety and quiet on the 
other side of the river. It was not looked upon as a difficult 
or dangerous act to get out of a canoe on to the back of a 
swimming buffalo. This was done often. 

The animal would be ridden until near the shore when 
the rider would reach down and drive his long knife into the 
body of the animal behind the shoulder and jump into the 
water, and keep away for a few minutes. When the buffalo 
died, the man in the canoe would paddle to its side, tie a rope 
to a horn and float the carcass to shore where it would be 
butchered. 

Sometimes as many as twenty-five would be gathered in 
before the herd made the landing. If the Indians on shore 
were fast enough to be in place many were killed after landing. 
This landing was considerably below the starting point owing 
to the swift current. 


BUFFALOES KILLED WITHOUT WEAPONS 


There is west of the Santa Fe Trail a hill or bluff where 
buffaloes were slaughtered without weapons. A big herd of 
buffaloes was discovered by a band of Indians, Cheyenne, I 
believe. They were on a plain leading to this famous bluff, 
which from a distance was almost perpendicular with a deep 
cut at its foot. 

It has never been told that the Indians conceived the 
idea of driving the herd over this bluff, but they made the 
drive, firing guns, yelling and pursuing in a semi-circle behind 
the herd, driving it toward the bluff. 

The leaders, when the top was reached, would have 
changed their course but, those following, frightened as they 
were, crowded them over. Down they fell into the gulch, 
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some with broken necks, others with broken legs. This kept 
up until humdreds were piled on top of the others, bridging the 
gulch and until there were no more victims. 

Many of the herd did change course and got away. How 
many were killed was never known, but it was said to have 
been the greatest slaughter ever known. 


A LONE BUFFALO BULL’S ESCAPE 


After a winter spent in Oregon on the Columbia river, 
father and fifteen others started for the States. They had 
been living almost entirely on horse flesh, the horses having 
been purchased from the Indians with trinkets, on account of 
the scarcity of game. A large quantity of salmon stored away 
for winter use had spoiled. The Indians, eager to obtain 
trinkets from the whites, had agreed to dry a certain quantity. 
In their hurry, they put some uncured salmon into the bales 
of fish and the half-dried fish caused the whole lot to spoil. 

Crossing the mountains and nearing the plains, a buffalo 
bull was sighted. Father and two others, each expert with 
the rifle, were selected to try to kill the bull. Following in 
the rear of them was an Irishman who had purchased a rifle 
in St. Louis years before. This gun was guaranteed to kill at 
400 yards. When the Irishman had come within this distance 
of the bull, though the other three were much nearer, he 
blazed away over their heads. His ball struck some distance 
short of the game. Of course the bull fled. 

The party had to continue to eat dried horse meat. They 
were all so enraged at the Irishman’s conduct that they took 
a vote whether or not he should be shot. The vote resulted 
in his favor. 

His only excuse for his action was that the gun had been 
sold to him with the above guarantee and that he was willing 
to live a while longer on horse meat if the guarantee was 
worthless. 

Two days later a large herd of buffaloes was sighted, 
meat was plentiful and horse meat was discarded. 

The Irishman was barely tolerated after that. About a 
year after this escape of the bull and that of the Irishman as 
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well, father ended his seven years of meat eating, mentioned 
in an earlier sotry. 

It was on this trip to Oregon that father spent some time 
in the country now known as Yellowstone Park. He often 
interested mother and his children by his description of its 
sights. 

After settling down on his farm in Clay county, Missouri, 
and hearing of the increase of travelers to the old countries, 
some merely sight seeing, he believed from his reading and his 
own experiences that sights could be seen in this country which 
would surpass those of any other land, mentioning Niagara 
Falls and the mountains, particularly the country of which 
the Yellowstone Park is a part. He did not believe that this 
would be settled as it is but that it would remain in its wild 
state and invite sight-seers from all countries. He mentioned 
the geysers, then called hot springs or boiling springs by some. 
He died years before the establishing of a National Park was 
agitated, but I am sure he would have advocated the scheme 
had he lived, as he was so enthusiastic when he recalled his 
travels in that country. 


BROWN BILLY—BUFFALO HORSE 


I must not forget to mention my buffalo horse, Brown 
Billy. A party of soldiers was sent south from Fort Kearney 
to hunt limestone from which to make lime for use at the fort. 
One day while in camp a couple of horses approached. On 
seeing the horses of the camp they came running into the 
midst. After several attempts they were caught. When the 
soldiers came back, they sold the two captured horses. 

One was a very handsome white and sold readily for a 
good sum. The other, a brown, six years old, splendidly 
formed from loins forward but with what are called ragged 
hips, I bought. 

His legs were like snow, flat and clean. I gave him the 
name, ‘Brown Bill’. I kept him five years, brought him to 
Clay county once when I came in after goods fearing if I left 
him behind he might be abused during my absence. 

He was quite fast and had more endurance that any horse 
I ever had. More than once I have mounted, ridden with 
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others twenty-five or thirty miles up the Platte river, gone 
into the bluffs, killed my buffalo, strapped from twenty-five 
to fifty pounds of choice meat to my saddle and ridden back 
to the fort by night. 

Nearly always I rode him in a canter or lope. He was 
the best buffalo horse I ever tried. He would run up to the 
buffalo on either side as close as you wanted him, guided by 
the pressure of the outer knee and was so watchful that no 
buffalo was quick enough to catch him with the horn, which 
often happened to other horses. 

This horse seemed to know when the fatal shot was 
fired. There is a space of one foot and a half in diameter above 
the brisket and behind the shoulder which is the most vulner- 
able part of the buffalo. A ball hitting here causes death 
in a very short time. 

After the shot was fired, and Brown Billy saw the buffalo’s 
head go down toward the ground with blood running from 
mouth and nose, he would tear off to one side, stop and com- 
mence to eat grass as quietly as if nothing had happened. 

As soon as the bleeding commences the animal stops, and 
if let alone will die in a very short time, but disturbed will 
fight and is dangerous for some time. Sometimes a hunter 
dismounts too soon and is in great danger should the buffalo 
charge. 

I often censure myself for the wanton waste of good meat, 
when I killed the noble buffalo for fun, as we hunters used to 
say. 


HOW WOLVES KILL BUFFALO 


Buffalo cows are not often killed by wolves as they are 
nearly always in herds and can protect one another. But 
the bull is often found alone, having been driven from the 
herd by continued persecution. Among the buffalos as with 
our domestic cattle there is sometimes an unaccountable dis- 
like for one of the herd and all the others at every opportunity 
worry that one in every possible way, preventing him from 
feeding much of the time. He loses flesh and is compelled to 
go to himself. If he is discovered by a wolf, instinct teaches 
that wolf to acquaint others of his discovery by certain bark- 
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ing and howling. All who hear the signal go to the aid of the 
discoverer. Four wolves is a sufficient number to begin the 
attack. 

There is a wolf for each side, thus bewildering the bull. 
When he is defending one side he is attacked on the other and 
so on. Two may make a very savage rush for his head, which 
the bull lowers in a counter rush, when a wolf behind makes a 
snap and brings blood. The odor of blood makes all the 
wolves furious. The rushes and snaps come in quick succes- 
sion and are more determined. The bull is tired out in a short 
time and becomes slower in his movements. The wolves 
succeed in severing one ham string and then begin on the 
other, the one being cut preventing the bull from making 
much of a defense. The other strings are soon cut and the 
bull is let down with only his forelegs to bear any weight. He 
struggles with might and dread of his enemies but to no pur- 
pose. He exhausts himself and falls to the earth, a doomed 
buffalo. 

For a moment the wolves are deterred but soon are more 
active in their efforts. They are bolder after the fall and com- 
mence to take the living flesh from the hinder parts of the 
bull. Cases have been known where wolves have eaten to the 
vitals of the buffalo before death ensued. 

These attacks are not confined to four in number. Some- 
times there are two dozen or more. In fact every wolf that 
hears the warning signal will be present. 


HUNTING WOLVES 


We often hunted wolves with greyhounds. The officers 
had a dozen very fine ones. Looking almost any time of day 
from the upper stories of the houses, above or below the fort, 
we could see wolves. 

Men would mount their horses, call the hounds and start 
in the direction of the wolf. The dogs were kept at heel until 
the wolf saw what was up and started torun. Then the entire 
party started for the wolf. 

One hound called Sambo, beautifully formed, black as 
coal, very much swifter than. the others, would lead the pack. 
He would overtake the wolf, seize him by the ham and as he 
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jumped over the wolf turn him a summersault. The wolf, 
confused when he got up, often ran back to the pack as it 
followed. 

When the pack caught the wolf, Sambo would sit by end 
look on, taking no further part in the fight, seeming to say by 
his actions, ‘‘I have done my part.” 

When the wolf was killed, one of the hunters would get 
down, cut off the tail, and return to the fort, unless another 
wolf was in sight. 

One winter in February, we concluded to keep the tails 
of the wolves we killed. The first week there were twenty- 
eight tacked to the store house outside. The weather became 
warmer than usual and the tails were too much in evidence so 
they were taken down and we kept count no longer. 

A large Newfoundland dog was given to me by a gentle- 
man traveling overland to California. This dog sometimes 
accompanied us on our wolf hunts. 

One day there was a chase very near the fort. This 
Newfoundland, seeing the hounds chasing the wolf, followed. 
The wolf jumped into a well to escape and was safe from the 
hounds. The Newfoundland coming to the well looked down, 
saw the wolf and down he went. He caught the wolf by the 
back of the neck. Two of us caught the dog by the hind legs 
and dragged both out of the well. Then the hounds took 
a hand and soon killed the wolf. These wells were very shal- 
low, being dug by travelers who found water very near the 
surface. 

HUNTING ANTELOPES 

Always ready for a hunt, I accepted an invitation from 
Lieutenant Fleming to hunt antelope. We mounted our horses 
and started for the sand hills about four miles south of Fort 
Kearney. As it was quite warm, we filled our canteens with 
water. 

After going about three miles into the hills, we discovered 
four antelopes about a half mile away on ahill. We dismount- 
ed, picketed our horses, and carelessly left our canteens tied 
to our saddles. 

We walked as near the game as we could without being 
discovered and then tried to bring them within gun shot range 
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by wo1king upon their well-known curiosity. We lay upon the 
ground, tied a handkerchief on a ramrod and waved it above - 
us. It was seen by the antelopes in a little while and they 
began to investigate. They circled around us two or three 
times, coming nearer each time. For some reason, they failed 
to approach within range of our old-fashioned rifles and soon 
scampered out of sight. 


We started for our horses, but they had drawn their 
picket pins from the ground and were nowhere to be seen. We, 
thinking they would return to the fort, started for it also. 
Traveling over the sandy hills was warm and laborious work. 
We now saw our mistake in leaving our canteens of water on 
the horses. We very slowly made our way in the direction of 
the fort and finally came in sight of it about four miles away. 
Lieutenant Fleming was exhausted for want of water. Just 
after leaving the hills and coming down into the valley there 
was a depression where there was once a slough of water. 
Fleming, thinking water might be found readily, commenced 
to dig with his butcher knife (hunters always carried one). 
This work fatigued him all the more. I insisted upon his 
stopping and making an effort to reach the fort. After numer- 
ous rests during three hours we reached water and danger 
was past. 

We never found our horses or any of their equipment. 
As there were no Indians in the vicinity at the time, it was 
thought wolves scared them and that they fled in the opposite 
direction. 

The Lieutenant was “cooked’’ completely, and I never 
heard of his trying another hunt. . ° ° ° 

The monotony of store keeping at a frontier fort is such 
as to make one take chances in a hunt by himself. I remem- 
ber such a time, when at Fort Laramie, I mounted my mule, 
crossed the North Platte river with water three feet deep, and 
went into the hills six or seven miles. 


I saw Indian and antelope signs in abundance. I went 
farther hoping to find the antelope and not meet the Indians. 
Finally, a large band of the former were observed feeding on 
the side of a large hill, and a second bunch in the valley. 
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The country was cut up by many spring rains into deep 
cuts. The cuts often assisted the hunter in his approach upon 
the game. I succeeded in getting within seventy-five yards 
of this band. There were as many as 500. They were perfectly 
quiet, apprehending no danger. One would stop eating and 
look all around and when satisfied there was no danger would 
continue his feeding. 

I was hunting with a rifle and conceived the idea of killing 
two with one ball. I brought my gun to the ready and waited 
until quite a bunch were close enough together to touch each 
other, then fired. Two fell from one ball. The ball passed 
through one and killed the one next. I loaded as quickly as 
possible and succeeded in killing a third one not far from the 
two as the band was uncertain where to flee. 

I was to the windwerd and it was only the noise of the 
gun that alarmed the -nielopes 

I went back to my mute which I had picketed and hobbled 
to secure him doubly. This was done by tying his front legs 
together with a rope or strap, about one foot apart. 

To make the pack lighter, I removed the stomachs of the 
three antelopes, and as it was quite warm, I filled the empty 
carcasses with green grass. I swung one on either side of the 
mule and one on top, then started for the fort, driving the 
mule ahead. 

Reaching the Platte, I mounted behind the game and 
crossed over and was soon at my hunt’s end. 

The game was cut up and distributed and proved to be 
very fine. 


MY ONLY BEAR CHASE 


Many buffalo bulls after innumerable fights during the 
summer are driven away from the herd by the more hardy 
and aggressive ones. They flee to the mountains and remain 
all winter feeding upon the rich dry grass found in the valleys 
or on the hills. 

Sometimes small bands of twenty are found, but often 
only two or three and no one should be surprised to find one 
lone bull quietly feeding with no sense of danger. 
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Some of these bulls become very fat when they find a safe 
retreat furnishing the necessary quiet and fattening grass. 
My interpreter and I were in search of one of these fat ones 
some fifteen miles from our camp. 

The interpreter killed one near a small spring where the 
buffalo had watered. We decided to remain here all night. 
We prepared the meat for packing, in the morning, hung it 
up out of reach of bear and wolf, built a fire, picketed our 
animals, ate a meat supper and went to sleep before the fire. 

Our horses made one loud snort during the night and 
came as close to the fire as their ropes would allow. We never 
knew what caused the snort. They may have smelled a bear. 

In the morning after moving the horses to fresh grass, we 
partook of an elegant meat breakfast. Then we brought our 
horses near the fire and saddled them. My horse, a recent 
purchase from an Indian, had a sore back. The sore back with 
Indian horses is universal. When I tightened the girth, draw- 
ing the saddle down on the sore, the horse commenced to 
back. He lay down and rolled over, nearly into the fire, got 
up and was docile. After packing our extra horse we made the 
start. 

We had proceeded near two miles when we saw a grizzly 
bear running ahead of us about two hundred yards. I put the 
spurs into my horse and was overtaking him nicely when, as 
if by magic, he disappeared. I thought he had gone into the 
ground, but on coming to the place where he was last seen I 
found he had gone over the almost perpendicular side of the 
mountain. 

Thus was my first and last bear chase ended. Having 
heard so much of the danger of bear hunting I can not say I 
was disappointed at the result. 

We reached our camp in good time and felt repaid for our 
exertions. Looking back fifty years I cannot see the charm 
that induced men to give up so much as some did to live the 
lives such men lived then and years before. They gave up 
home, with all its pleasures, friends, society, in fact all, to 
endure starvation, hardship, trials, dangers of divers kinds, 
receiving no information of the doings of the world, passing 
from under all restraint, all influences for good and caring 
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only for the present, letting every day provide for itself, 
literally, depending upon their firearms to provide food when 
needed. 

(To be continued.) 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The twenty-four items under ‘‘Anniversaries and Memo- 
rials” in this issue especially interest me. Our towns, churches, 
schools, and newspapers are approaching the century-mark. 
Some have covered decades toward their two-hundredth anni- 
versaries. Patriots who fought to make this an independent 
nation and later emigrated to Missouri are today honored in 
their adopted home with monuments and commemorative 
exercises. Battlefields of the last century are in evolution of 
becoming national and state memorials. One hundred years 
of hospital service by a sisterhood is observed by dedicating 
a two-million dollar hospital. State officials and organizations 
gather in a two-day observance of the hundredth anniversary 
of a Missouri tavern, which through State appropriation and 
private contribution has been preserved, made a part of a 
State park, and become a historic shrine for an entire common- 
wealth. 

The son of a Civil war father, who was saved from the 
firing squad by the unselfish life-sacrifice of another, erects a 
monument to his family’s heroic benefactor. A college honors 
its foremost patron and leading citizen of that section of the 
State in the dedication of a modern stadium. A university 
renames a building to honor one of its teachers of the past. 
An oil magnate in a neighboring state erects a monument to a 
Missouri woman whose bid to fame rests on her priority in 
residence as the first white woman there and her primacy as 
an outlaw. An Indian tragedy resulting in the death of two 
white pioneers—a father and son—is preserved in a monument 
of marble. Inventions now used throughout the world are 
brought to mind in the death of a former St. Louisan. And a 
large granite boulder is dedicated to mark the deserted site 
of one of the most ambitious schemes of city-founding ever 
attempted in Missouri by one of the most energetic and vision- 


ary of men. And, yet, there are some who fail to find history 
interesting! 
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The series of articles on ‘‘Joseph Pulitzer’, by George S. 
Johns, and “Joseph B. McCullagh”, by Walter B. Stevens, 
are noteworthy in their subjects and authors. Two outstand- 
ing editors, who left impress on state and nation, are presented 
by two outstanding journalists. The present St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and the New York World are the monumental crea- 
tions of Pulitzer; the present St. Louis Globe-Democrat, largely 
the remarkable product of McCullagh. Among the eminent 
editorial writers for the Pulitzer papers, Mr. Johns has secured 
a niche of envious rank; among the great reporters of Missouri, 
none stands higher than Mr. Stevens. 


The early struggles of Pulitzer, a native born Austro- 
Hungarian, his energy, determination, broad training, high 
cultural preparation, vision, business ability, honesty, and 
almost perfected sense of justice, make more comprehensible 
this world-genius. His life presents lessons for the citizen, 
public official, professional man, and especially the journalist 
and publisher. But aside from dreamy lessons, the life of this 
man is worth reading. It is an interesting, fascinating life, 
set forth without attempt at embellishment by a master of 
direct writing. 





And the early struggles of ‘Little Mack,” a native born 
son of Ireland, his fearlessness, poise, brilliant mind, fine judg- 
ment of men and measures, and unsurpassed keenness of wit, 
give flesh and blood to one of the most loveable and respected 
editors of first rank of this country. No one ever worked under 
Joseph B. McCullagh or read his writings without assimilating 
something from this exceptional man. And, no one appreciated 
him more or was better qualified to write about him than 
Missouri’s great reporter and beloved historian. 





“John Evans, Explorer and Surveyor,” by Dr. A. P. 
Nasatir, is a lasting, scholarly contribution to Missouri and 
Mississippi valley history. This and former articles by the 
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author represent the fruits of years of patient research in this 
country and abroad. Missourians are under obligations to Dr. 
Nasatir for his sound work in the field of their early history 
during the Spanish regime. 


“The St. Louis School of Thought,’ by Mr. CleonForbes 
will interest those familiar with Snider’s ‘“The St. Louis Move- 
ment’’ and holds forth some pleasant surprises for others not 
conversant with that remarkable philosophical group of the 
60s and ’70s in St. Louis who secured an international reputa- 
tion. Mr. Forbes presents sketches of some of the leaders of 
this group. In the October, 1930, issue of the Rexiew, Henry 
C. Brokmeyer was considered. This man influenced the 
thought of writers and educators, helped shape the destinies 
of political parties, and contributed much in the framing of 
Missouri’s present constitution. Today, his name is almost 
forgotten. The historical fate of William Torrey Harris, whose 
life is briefed in this issue, has been more favored. His high 
attainments were supplemented ,in popular esteem with high 
offices. In the field of public education he occupies the posi- 
tion of leader. He is one of the eminent men of Missouri, 
and the nation. 


WILEY BRITTON 
BY ROLLIN J. BRITTON 


All the wonderful experiences that come to the pioneer, 
the patriot and the partisan, came into the life of Wiley Brit- 
ton ere his eyes closed in final sleep at the Soldiers Home in 
Leavenworth, September 14, 1930. 

All of that wonderful life story, that commenced in the 
then wilds of Newton county, Missouri, on October 8, 1842, 
has been faithfully recorded through the medium of the many 
books that have come from his pen. All of which books re- 
flect an exactitude of fact that makes them authoritative and 
they bear the vernacular of a scholarship that makes them 
very readable. 
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The story of his early life, with its hopes and its tragedies, 
comes to us in an incidental way as he tells of the development 
of the early Southwest in his story of “Pioneer Life in South- 
west Missouri.’’ While the three and one-half years he spent 
as a cavalryman in a Kansas regiment during the Civil war 
has resulted in preserving to our country its most accurate 
and authoritative record of the Civil war on the Border and 
his two large volumes under that caption are much prized by 
the historical societies and public libraries of this country. 

He too, has preserved the true story of the only Indian 
brigade that ever served under the Stars and Stripes in his 
work entitled, ‘“The Union Indian Brigade.’’ Some time every 
educated Indian will cherish that book. 

With the reconstruction period that followed the Civil war 
Wiley Britton became in a way a protege of Senator John J. 
Ingalls of Kansas, who early recognized the great value in Mr. 
Britton’s work and Wiley Britton became a veritable part 
of the reconstruction era, for during thirty years he was 
continuously connected with the United States war claims 
department in Missouri, Arkansas and Tennessee, and in the 
Interior Department in Washington. Few historians have 
ever had contact with such a wealth of experiences and out of 
them came two books, “The Aftermath of the Civil War,” 
and “A Traveling Court.” The first of these volumes preserves 
many of the confused and almost forgotten events of recon- 
struction days along with a fascinating study of men and man- 
ners, at a time when deadly weapons had been laid aside in 
places where men found much difficulty in adjusting them- 
selves to the civil life with which they came in contact. 

“A Traveling Court” tells of the departmental procedure 
that connects a great government with an honest effort to be 
just. It tells undesignedly, how a non-political organization 
controlled the political destiny of this country through a period 
of forty years. No such powerful organization will ever arise 
again but it is a credit to that organization and an evidence of 
its honesty and real patriotism, that it exacted what now 
appears to have been very small pensions for its worthy individ- 
ual members. This book also saves from oblivion the strange 
story of the bounty jumper. 
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Wiley Britton entered other fields of literature as well, he 
produced for the industrial world a study of our present 
“Trades Union System” and many of his articles have reached 
scientific and other publications. He worked till the hour 
struck, despite his eight y-eight years and he has no doubt left 
many unpublished manuscripts, some of which should reach 
the Kansas and Missouri historical societies, both of which 
have taken much interest in his work. 

Wiley Britton is survived by a widow and son, Herbert, 
in Kansas City, Kansas, and by a daughter, Mrs. George T. 
Bailey of Topeka, Kansas. While he sleeps in beautiful Mount 
Hope cemetery Kansas City, Kansas, his casket shrouded in 
the flag of his beloved country, the work he left behind grows 
in value with the passing years. 


GRADUATE THESES (U. M.) ON MISSOURI SUBJECTs, 1930 


Graduate theses accepted by the University of Missouri 
during the past year include the following on subjects of Mis- 
souri interest: 


The Gerrymander in Missouri, by Ralph A Brunk. 

The Evolution of Advertising in America as Exemplified 
in Missouri Newspapers, by Alex Barrow Daspit. 

The Democratic Party in Missouri, 1873-1880, by Mae 
Florence Donohue. 

The Life and Work of Frederick Oakes Sylvester, by Lulu 
Guthrie Emberson. 

The Status of the Whig Party in Missouri From 1848-1854, 
by J. Claude Jones. 

Non-Voting in Columbia, by Alice Boone Kirtley. 

The Geography of the Hermann (Mo.) Region, by Martha 
Langendoerfer. 

The Development of the Departments in the Newspapers 
of Missouri, by Esther W. Madden. 

Physical Status of the Missouri School Child and Methods 
Of Improvement, by Mrs. Dessie Grace Pilalas. 

A Comparison of Leaders With Followers (a study of condi- 
tions in McDonald County), by C. A. Poindexter. 
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The Negro in New Madrid County, by Jessie McKinley 
Schall. 

An Analysis of Two Proposed Methods of Financing a City 
Hall in the City of Columbia, Missouri, by Paul Tutt 
Strafford. 

A Survey of Vocational Education in Home Economics in 
the All-Day Schools of Missouri, by Susan Elizabeth 
Tillery. 

The Relation of the Tax Burden to Farm Land Value in 
Boone County, Missouri, by Anson Eugene Van 
Easton. 

The Productinae of the Chouteau Limestone, by Cloyd 
Russell Wallace. 

The Republican Party in Missouri, 1860-1881, by Donald 
Eugene Wilson. 

The Development of Advertising in Boone County, Missouri, 
by Ben Weinbach. 

Doctoral disertations include: 

Geography of the North Kansas City Region, by John 
Quincy Adams. 

Cost Trends for Higher Education in Missouri, by John 
Robert Cope. 

County Public Welfare Work in Missouri, by George 
Albert Gemmell. 

Some Factors Affecting Svpply and Demand for Teachers 
in Missouri, by William Henry Zeigel. 


MISSOURI NEWSPAPER FILES DONATED 


Files of old Missouri newspapers recently donated to the 
Society include a total of approximately seventeen volumes, 
Among these are fourteen volumes of the Macon Republican 
for the period from April 1871 to February 1897, donated by 
the Chronicle-Herald Publishing Company, Macon, Missouri. 

Bound volumes of the Kansas City Journal for Jan-Mar. 
1885, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Jan-Apr. 1885, and Kansas 
City Times, Apr-June 1885 were the gift of the Louisiana 
Press-Journal, Louisiana, Missouri. 

In addition there were several volumes purchased from 
Mr. W. T. Dameron, of Huntsville, Missouri. These include 
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some duplicates of the Society’s present files, but many are 
papers which the Society did not have before. The file includes: 
Huntsville Herald, 1869-1905 (incomplete); Huntsville Inde- 
pendent Missourian, Nov. 1854-May 1855; Keytesville Herald, 
1872-74; Huntsville, Randolph Citizen, May 1855-May 1861; 
and Macon Gazette, Jan. 1862-Aug. 1864. 


FORT ANCIENT OF MISSOURI MARKED 
BY MRS. GAYLORD HANCOCK 


Perhaps the most ancient architectural ruin in Missouri 
is the pre-historic fort four miles south of Mt. Vernon where 
the University Club of Springfield placed a large granite marker 
Sunday, October 12. The fort is on top of a high hill and the 
remains of walls, bastions, and moats can still be seen. Until 
recently it was believed that the fortification was built by the 
Spaniards, and the name of Spanish Fort was given it by the 
early settlers. A study of the shape, location, and material 
used has convinced archeologists that the Fort dates back to 
a time long before the explorations of the Spaniards and that 
it was constructed by the Mound Builder Indians, who mi- 
grated through this territory on their way north. 

The Missouri fort is much smaller but in other ways it is 
almost identical with the immense Fort Ancient built by the 
Mound Builders in the section now called Ohio. For this 
reason the name Fort Ancient was chosen to replace the mis- 
leading one of Spanish Fort. 

The ceremony which accompanied the unveiling of the 
marker was attended by over five hundred people who were 
interested in the historical significance of the service. Dr. 
E. M. Shepard, of Springfield, an archeologist of note who has 
studied the Fort for over forty years, unveiled the marker, 
assisted by two little girls who are descendents of the first 
settlers of the country around the Fort—Lelia Hunter and 
Caroline Landrum. 

The dedicatory address was given by Dr. F. T. H’Doub- 
ler, who reviewed the history of the section from the time of 
the earliest cave-dwellers to the present white inhabitants 
who came a hundred years ago. He stated that the Mound 
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Builders are thought to be the fourth of the seven races and 
tribes that have inhabited this section of the country. 

Among the residents of the country around the Fort is 
Mrs. T. W. Adams, who can remember seventy years ago 
when she and the neighbor children played hide and seek around 
the ruins and the moat was deep enough to hide in. Another 
old resident is Mr. Lige Allen, who is now postmaster at Hoberg. 
He is one of the few people who have made excavations near 
the Fort and he accidentally found an Indian tomb. 

“My brother George and I were plowing one day,’ he 
said when asked about the incident. ‘We were in the bottom 
just south of the Fort where there had never been any rocks, 
so when the plow struck a rock we decided to investigate. We 
hooked the plow around the edge of the rock we had struck 
and pulled out a slab of rock. Under this we discovered two 
other slabs set on edge and between them were the skeletons 
of four Indians buried in pairs facing each other. Between 
them was the skeleton of a queer animal, a little larger than a 
dog, with saber teeth and also two stone basins about two 
feet across. We took one of the basins home and used it to 
wash in for years.” 

Another brother, Mr. Will Allen, told about a Mexican 
who came to this section many years ago with achart. With- 
out asking any questions, he located the Fort from directions 
on his chart which he said his father had given him. He never 
let anyone see the chart, but made many measurements and at 
last dug a hole on the east side of the Fort. As far as any one 
knows he found no treasure, and he tried to sell his chart with- 
out success. 

The marker, which is of granite six feet high and two feet 
wide, is the sixteenth put up by the Springfield University 
Club to preserve historic places in this section. The inscription 
on the monument reads: 

“Fort Ancient believed to have been constructed by a 
group of eastward migrating Mound Builders—a band of In- 
dians probably long antedating the Osages on their way to 
what is now Ohio where this prehistoric group reached its 
greatest culmination. This tribe probably had its village in 
the valley and used these fortifications for defence. First 
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pioneers describe the walls as originally five feet high and the 
moat two feet deep.” 


MISSOURIANS ABROAD—JOHN H. CARROLL 


The life story of Col. John H. Carroll, now of Washington, 
D. C., and Unionville, Missouri, appears in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of October 14, 1930. Col. Carroll was reared in 
Ohio and Indiana, and moved to Unionville, Missouri, in 1881, 
where he began the practice of law. He is now engaged as the 
Washington representative of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
the Royal Dutch Shell Oil Company, and other large corpora- 
tions. 


MISSOURIANS ABROAD—T. S. ELIOT 


Of the several authors who have left St. Louis to achieve 
subsequent reputations of varying degrees of significance none 
is more interesting, in many respects, than T. S. Eliot. While 
his audience has always been comparatively small, his influence 
has been very great. He has been a poets’ poet and a critics’ 
critic. Several controversies have raged about his work. 

Coming of a family distinguished in American intellectual 
life, he went to London many years ago to reside and subse- 
quently became a British citizen. In fact, he has so long been 
an expatriate that he is more often regarded as an English 
rather than an American author. In the preface to a volume 
of essays published a year ago, he took his stand on the extreme 
right in the present dispute between the humanists and their 
opponents. He declared himself to be a classicist in literature, 
a monarchist in politics and Anglo-Catholic in his religion. 
At which the Manchester Guardian remarked that only an 
American expatriate could go so far in the direction of the 
right. 

His views on his American backgrounds and St. Louis in 
particular have, therefore, a very special interest. The writer 
recently received an extremely interesting and revealing letter 
from Eliot in which he speaks very warmly of his early St. 
Louis days. It is substantially as follows: 
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“As I spent the first 16 years of my life in St. Louis, with 
the exception of summer holidays in Maine and Massachusetts, 
and a visit to Louisiana which I do not remember, it is self- 
evident that St. Louis affected me more deeply than any other 
environment has done. These 16 years were spent in a house 
at 2635 Locust street, since demolished. This house stood on 
part of a large piece of land which had belonged to my grand- 
tather, on which there had been Negro quarters also in his 
time; in my childhood my grandmother still lived at a house 
2660 Washington avenue, round the corner. The earliest per- 
sonal influence I remember, besides that of my parents, was 
an Irish nursemaid named Annie Dunne, to whom I was greatly 
attached; she used to take me to my first school, a Mrs. Lock- 
wood’s which was a little way out beyond Vandeventer place. 
The river also made a deep impression on me; and it was a 
great treat to be taken down to the Eads Bridge in flood time. 

“Then I was sent naturally to the now defunct Smith 
Academy, which was then somewhere at the lower end of 
Washington avenue; I graduated from there with some dis- 
tinction, having produced the class poem, which even now 
seems to me not bad. I remember with particular regard, 
Mme. Jouvet-Kaufmann, the French mistress, who gave me 
my first taste for that language, Mr. Roger Hatch, the English 
master, who encouraged my first attempts at verse, and Dr. 
Jackson, the Latin master—the third and last subject in which 
I attained any proficiency. I left St. Louis in 1905 to go to 
Milton Academy in Massachusetts; and apart from a few 
Christmas holidays, I have never seen St. Louis again. 

ERR I find that as one gets on in middle life the 
strength of early associations and the intensity of early impres- 
sions becomes more evident; and many little things, long for- 
gotten recur. The occasions on which my nurse took me with 
her to the little Catholic church which then stood on the corner 
of Locust street and Jefferson avenue, when she went to make 
her devotions; spring violets, and the rather mangy buffalo 
which I photographed in Forest Park; the steamboats blowing 
in New Year’s day, and so on. 

“And I feel that there is something in having passed one’s 
childhood beside the big river, which is incommunicable to 
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those who have not. Of course my people were Northerners 
and New Englanders, and of course I have spent many years 
out of America altogether; but Missouri and the Mississippi 
have made a deeper impression on me than any other part of 
the world. Besides, my father gave a good part of his life, 
and my grandfather the greater part, to the service of St. 
Louis and the State; and my mother took a leading part in 
Juvenile Court reform there, and they all lie in Bellefontaine 
now.” 

Eliot’s grandfather, William Greenleaf Eliot, established 
the first Unitarian church in St. Louis in 1834. What is now 
Washington University was founded as Eliot Seminary, in 
his honor, and the name was changed to Washington Institute 
at his request, later to Washington University. He was presi- 
dent of the first board of trustees, and in 1871 resigned his 
pastorate to become chancellor. T. S. Eliot’s father was 
Henry Ware Eliot, prominent in the business and civic life of 
the city. His mother was Mrs. Charlotte Chauncey Eliot. 
—Written by M. W. Childs for the column “Of Making Many 
Books” in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of October 16, 1930. 


MISSOURIANS ABROAD—J. FLETCHER FARRELL 


J. Fletcher Farrell, a Paris, Mo., boy, now vice-president 
and treasurer of the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation, 
made his start when he attended a baseball game in Chicago 
with Harry Sinclair years ago, and through him quite a few 
Monroe county boys have risen to positions of prominence in 
the Sinclair company. 

Today Fletcher Farrell is an important figure in the oil 
world. He is director in several large eastern banks, as well as 
numerous commercial enterprises. His wealth is measured in 
millions. Paris and Monroe county share in this success. On 
the roster of the Sinclair company are the names of more than 
seventy-five young men from that community. One is an 
assistant treasurer, several are department managers, others 
are division managers and some are in foreign service. It is 
Monroe county’s boast that all of its young men who have 
been called to service by Farrell have made good.—From the 
Kansas City Star, October 12, 1930. 
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MISSOURIANS ABROAD—DANIEL C. JACKLING 


Daniel C. Jackling, of San Francisco, president of the 
Utah Copper Company and other corporations, is to receive 
the William Lawrence Saunders gold medal, awarded annually 
for achievement in mining, by the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers... .the presentation to be 
made at a dinner in New York City, October 31. Jackling 
was born in Missouri in 1869 and began his career as a professor 
at the Missouri School of Mines. He later was chemist and 
metallurgist of the Cripple Creek district of Colorado and was 
in charge of construction and operation of the metallurgical 
works of the Consolidated Mercur Gold Mines in Utah. In 
1903 he organized the Utah’ Copper Company. He is also 
president of the Nevada Consolidated Copper Company, Butte 
and Superior Copper Company, Mesabi Iron Company, Bing- 
ham and Garfield Railway Company, Gallup American Coal 
Company, and the Ray and Gila Valley Railroad.—Associated 
Press news story, in St. Louis Globe-Democrat, October 5, 1930. 


MISSOURIANS ABROAD—MERVIN G. NEALE 


Dr. Mervin Gordon Neale, dean of the school of education 
of the University of Missouri from 1923 to 1930, is now presi- 
dent of the University of Idaho, at Moscow. Dr. Neale was 
born in the Ozark town of Moody, Missouri, and lived there 
for four years until his parents moved to Audrian county. At 
the age of seventeen he began teaching school and later attend- 
ed the University of Missouri. He was graduated from the 
latter institution in 1911, and thereafter did graduate work in 
Columbia University where he received his Ph. D. degree. 
During the World War he was a captain, serving in the 42d 
and the 80th divisions. He taught school in the State Teachers 
College, at Maryville, the Malden public schools, and the 
University of Minnesota, and also served in the state depart- 
ment of education. * * * *— Excerpts from the Kansas City 
Journal-Post September 9, 1930. 


MISSOURIANS ABROAD—ADOLPH PASCHANG 


The Reverend Father Adolph Paschang, missionary in 
the town of Kochow, the Province of Kwangtung, at the extreme 
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southern end of China, was born in Martinsburg, Missouri. 
He received his education at the Academy of St. Louis Univer- 
sity, at Cempion College in Prairie-du-Chien, Wis., and later 
at the Maryknoll Institute, Maryknoll, N. Y. He has been 
stationed at Kochow since 1921, and last year returned to Amer- 
ica on furlough for one year. An article by Hamilton Thornton, 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrait of August 31, 1930, describes 
Father Paschang’s work and his impressions of life in China. 


NOTES 


Hannibal, Missouri, is credited with having the first 
electric street car line in the State, built in 1878. The electric 
rail service has now been discontinued and replaced by bus 
service.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 30, 1930. 


The installation of the first electric lights in St. Louis 
fifty years ago, is recalled by Daniel J. Kelly, pioneer electrical 
worker of St. Louis.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat Magazine, 
November 9, 1930. 


By the discovery of an old record book kept by John F. 
Pershing from February, 1858, until September, 1858, it is now 
believed that he and his family lived in the town of Laclede at 
the time his son, now General John J. Pershing, was born. 
The facts of the case are given in the Kansas City Times, 
September 9, 1930. 


In St. Louis from fifty to one hundred years ago there 
existed certain districts inhabited chiefly by people of a partic- 
ular race or country, and having a distinctive atmosphere. One 
was a German district, another the old French market, and 
another Chinatown. These are described, and compared with 
their present day atmosphere, in the St. Louis Star of August 
9 and 23, and September 2, 1930, respectively. Former St. 
Louisans now buried in old Calvary Cemetery are des- 
cribed in another article on September 22, 1930. 
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A curious stone, a historic Indian mill, located on an 
Audrain county farm north of Mexico, is to be offered the 
Missouri D. A. R. at Arrow Rock for the historic collection 
there, by R. R. Howard of Slater and Thad Boulware of 
Molino. 

Howard lived on the present Boulware farm when a boy, 
and returned to find the Indian mill and arrange with Boul- 
ware for presentation to the Arrow Rock collections. 

“T have always remembered that ‘Indian mill’ on my 
father’s farm,’’ Howard said. ‘It was a boulder of flint, the 
shape of an enormous flat pumpkin or gigantic doorknob. 
It was about two and one-half feet in diameter, and about a 
foot thick, with a depression or bowl in the center of one side 
that could hold a quantity of corn while it was being pounded 
into meal. With it was a granite stone, somewhat the shape 
of a dumbbell, to be used as a pestle. 

“From the best that I could learn, it seemed to have been 
a sort of community grist mill or custom mill, and owned in 
common by the Indians. After the meal was pounded out, 
one can imagine the pungent blue smoke from the fire of dry 
hickory sticks that heated the flat limestone on which was 
baked the first cake of the year from the new meal.’’—Kansas 
City Times, October 31, 1930. 





Three houses more than a century old are standing near 
Jackson, Missouri, according to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of August 25, 1930. One, built by the Byrd family, was erected 
in October, 1827; another, built by the Horrell family, was 
erected about 1828; and the other, supposedly built by a man 
named McGuire, was erected about 1830. 





The name of the prosperous little village heretofore known 
as Bricefield has recently been officially changed to Pulaski- 
field... .The village is four miles south of Peirce City..... 
Bricefield was originally named in honor of the late Brice 
Hudson, a prominent farmer of that neighborhood. It was 
founded in 1892 when the Polish Catholics of Peirce City 
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founded the SS. Peter and Paul’s Parish and located it there. 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Aug. 12, 1930. 





The University of Missouri, President Walter Williems 
has discovered, has been a year behind time so far as its official 
calendar is concerned. 

This scholastic yeer, as a result of a conference with Dr. 
Jonas Viles, professor of history, and Floyd Shoemaker, secre- 
tary of the State Historical Society, has been moved up from 
the eighty-ninth to the ninetieth. Just where the academic 
year was lost has not been determined. The University’s 
first commencement was in November, 1843, when two stu- 
dents were graduated. M. U. is the oldest state university 
west of the Mississippi river —Kansas City Journal-Post, Oct. 
4, 1930. 





Mrs. Harry B. Hawes, wife of the Missouri Senator, unex- 
pectedly met former Senator James A. Reed on the Strand in 
London this summer. The former Senator was greatly agitated 
and called upon Mrs. Hawes for help. 

“IT am having luncheon with Lady Astor today, and I 
don’t know what I am supposed to wear,’’ explained Reed. 

“Did you bring a morning coat and top hat with you?” 
asked Mrs. Hawes. 

“No,” growled Reed. 

“Then you have nothing to worry about,” smiled Mrs. 
Hawes. ‘Whatever you wear will be wrong.’’—From the col- 
umn “Washington Day by Day,” in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of October 14, 1930. 


A little known Missouri industry, pottery making, still 
flourishes at a spot on Highway 25, between Dexter and Bloom- 
field, in Stoddard county. Here the Evans brothers, Randall 
and Arthur, with their sons, carry on a trade which was estab- 
lished years ago by their grandfather, and which was thriving 
before 1850. A description of their busy and unique plant 
appears in the Kansas City Journal-Post of October 5, 1930. 
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Ethel Rose James, 22-year-old grandaughter of Jesse 
James, the noted outlaw, has gone into the highway business 
herself—but she’s not a highwayman, just the proprietor of a 
roadside cafe that she and her sister have opened near Culver 
City, Calif. The establishment has a display of a number of 
Jesse James’ personal effects, including the bandit’s spurs and 
a Winchester rifle that he carried for eight years—NEA Los 
Angeles Bureau, reprinted in the Boonville Daily News, Oct. 
3,. 1930. 





......The name of St. Louis appeared for the first time 
in the name of J railroad corporation in January, 1837; the 
St. Louis & Belleview Mineral Railroad Co., which was the 
progenitor of the first railroad actually to operate out of St. 
Louis.— St. Louis Post-Dispatch, September 28, 1930. 


Muddy water, receding from the Mississippi river bluffs 
below Kimmswick, Jefferson county, has uncovered the his- 
toric hull of a Federal gunboat, sunk in Civil war days, and con- 
cealed from view since, save at a few times of low water like 
the present. 

No rebel shell sunk the oaken craft, which was once pro- 
tected by iron plates and stout wooden bulwarks. Neighbor- 
hood tradition has it that the boat, whose name no one now 
recalls, was wrecked in an ice jam with other gunboats and 
mortar boats of the inland navy, and was abandoned, after 
removal of its machinery and most of its plates. A section of 
rusty iron still projects from the bow. 

The front portion of the hull is now out of water for a 
length of about 90 feet. The gunboats, built at Carondelet by 
Capt. James B. Eads and other builders, were 175 to 190 feet 
long. Only one side of the hull, which was in two separate 
compartments, is out of the water. 





B. J. Waters, who was a boy in the neighborhood in Civil 
war days, and has lived there most of the time since, has seen 
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the hull several times before. He was told, as a child, that the 
sinking occurred in 1862. The small inlet in which the wreck 
lies was once known as Windsor Harbor. The country home 
of Fred Anheuser now overlooks the scene. 

A fleet of gunboats, built under Capt. Eads’ direction at 
Carondelet, was launched in 1861 and 1862. Most of them 
became part of Foote’s flotilla, and were used in the naval 
operations in the lower river, against Fort Henry, Island No. 
10, Fort Pillow and Vicksburg. The Kimmswick wreck repre- 
sents one boat which did not last long enough to get into those 
momentous engagements.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch Aug. 13, 
1930. 


A historical sketch of old Unity Baptist Church, also 
known as “Old Flintlock,” appears in the St. Joseph Gazette 
of September 7, 1930. The church is five and one-half miles 
north of Platte City, and was completed in 1840. 


A picture of the old mill at Dallas, Missouri, 12 miles 
from Kansas City on Indian Creek, appears in the Kansas City 
Star of September 21, 1930. It was built in 1880 by John 
Fitzhugh. 


A historical sketch of the old mill at Rosendale, Missouri, 
in Andrew county, appears in the St. Joseph Gazette, of October 
5, 1930. Although built eighty-five years ago the mill is still 
in operation, and continues to use water power. 


“The Big Trail,” a moving picture produced by William 
Fox at Yuma, Arizona, has as its background the pioneer life 
in Kansas City, Missouri. It is described in the Kansas City 
Star of June 15, 1930. 


The Springfield News-Leader of August 31, 1930, recounts 
the old legends of buried treasure near Springfield, and has a 
picture of a poplar tree on which the figure of a snake seems to 
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direct searchers to the treasure. Maps are known to have 
been made of the vicinity, and also show the existence of 
treasure. 


The final passing of the town of Sligo, Dent county’s once 
famous iron manufactory, is described in the Kansas City 
Star of August 17, 1930. 


The rise and fall of Sligo, iron smelting town of Dent 
county, are described in ‘‘Memorials of Accomplishment” by 
Harold Daily, in the September, 1930, issue of Missouri, pub- 
lished at Jefferson City. In the same issue is an article by E. 
Ray Meredith, ‘‘Great Adventure Lasts 41 Years,” which 
gives the history of Iberia Academy. ‘“The Legend of Bread- 
Tray Mountain,” was written by William Draper. ‘A Cattle 
King of the Early Day Adds Color to Story of the State,” 
by Max L. Kelley, recounts incidents in the life of John Harde- 
man Walker, pioneer of southeast Missouri. The subject of 
this article, Mr. Walker, will be recalled as the owner of most 
of the land in the ‘heel’ of Missouri. Due to his efforts it 
was included within the boundaries of Missouri. 


The old block houses which were erected near railroad 
bridges of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad for protection 
during the Civil war are described in the Kansas City Times 
of November 8, 1930. There were formerly thirteen of these 
block houses in use. 


The reminiscences of Jimmy Johnson, former slave, of 
St. Marys, Missouri, are printed in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of November 8, 1930. 


The exploits of the ‘Bald Knobbers” who were led by 
Captain Nat N. Kinney, a former Springfield saloon owner, 
are described by Floyd M. Sullivan in the Springfield Press of 
October 19, 1930. 
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Several pictures of the old Watkins Woolen and Flour 
Mills near Excelsior Springs, the Watkins home, a nearby 
church and school appear in the rotogravure section of the 
Kansas City Star, October 19, 1930. The site is now proposed 
for a state park. Additional pictures of historic Clay county 
structures appear in the Star of November 2, 1930. 


The proposal to move the county seat of Camden county 
from Linn Creek to a tract four miles south was carried by a 
substantial majority today (Nov. 4.) With four precincts 
reporting, the vote stood 1720 to 444 for the proposal.—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, November 5, 1930. 


Several pictures of unusual historical interest appear in 
the Kansas City Star of October 26, 1930. They include: 
Arrow Rock Tavern, Arrow Rock jail, Liberty’s second post 
office, a former wine cellar, Brick Monroe School, the pioneer 
home of the Stark family, and a cradle made by Richard 
Simms, a Revolutionary soldier. In addition there are several 
pictures from the new film version of ‘“Tom Sawyer.” 





The supposed site of the trading post built in 1821 by 
Francis Chouteau on the Missouri river bank a little below the 
present Troost avenue, in Kansas City, has been bought by 
the Southland Cottonseed Products Company, to provide for 
increased space in manufacturing stock feed. Something of 
the history of this site is described in the Kansas City Star of 
October 19, 1930, in the real estate section. 


Much of the legend surrounding Arrow Rock Tavern is 
due to the notable figures who visited it, and who lived in the 
atmosphere of its pioneer spirit, according to Richard B. 
Fowler, writing in the Kansas City Star of October 12, 1930. 
He recounts the experiences of Thomas Hart Benton, James S. 
Rollins, George C. Bingham, Claiborne Jackson, David R. 
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Atchison, and George Vest, all of whom were visitors at one 
time or another in the old Tavern. 


“Early History of Billings Traced by Berghaus,” written 
by Floyd Sullivan, and ‘‘Sarcoxie Has Interesting History,” 
are the titles of two articles in the Springfield Press, November 
23, 1930. 


Reminiscences of ‘“‘Aunt Jane” Johnson-Palmer, former 
slave of Centralia, Missouri, are reported in the Centralia 
Fireside Guard of November 21, 1930. 





A historical sketch of the Mound City Hotel, the second 
oldest tavern in St. Louis, still standing at the corner of Broad- 
way and North Market streets, is given in the St. Louis Star 
of November 17, 1930. Data on St. Louis and its citizens 
contemporary with the beginning of the hotel is given also. 





Historical articles on the monument marking the point 
where the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad was completed in 
1859, a panoramic and chronological sketch of the Oregon 
Trail through Missouri, a map of Missouri showing Indian 
trails and warpaths and a sketch of the town of Steele, Missouri, 
appear in the Missouri magazine, published at Jefferson City, 
November, 1930. 





The development of dairying in Missouri is the subject of 
a lengthy article by E. G. Bennett, State Dairy Commissioner, 
appearing in the St. Louis, Missouri Ruralist of October 1, 
1930. The growth of this industry has come almost entirely 
within the past twenty-five years, says Mr. Bennett. 





The April Bulletin of the Missouri State Board of Agri- 
culture is of more than ordinary historical value. It contains: 
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“Missouri by Counties, and the Annual State Farm Census of 
1929, also Year-by-Year Comparisons Back to 1866.”’ It was 
compiled by E. A. Logan and Jewell Mayes. 


Among the numerous descriptive sketches of Arrow Rock 
and its historic Tavern appearing in Missouri newspapers near 
October 18-19, 1930, is one of particular interest. Practically 
the entire issue of the Missourian Magazine, published in 
Columbia, October 11, is devoted to this subject. 


The experiences of William Campbell during his service 
as one of the first Pony Express riders, were related to W. B. 
Courtney, who in turn, had them printed in a recent number 
of Colliers. Excerpts from the article appear in the Kansas 
City Times, of August 14, 1930. 





“John W. Prowers, Bent County Pioneer,” is the title of 
an article by P. G. Scott, appearing in the September, 1930, 
number of the Colorado Magazine, published by the State 
Historical Society. Mr. Prowers was born near Westport, Jack- 
son county, Missouri, Jan. 29, 1838, and at the age of eighteen 


became a plainsman and trader. He died in Kansas City, 
February 14, 1884. 


“How the Kindergarten Found its Way to America,” 
by Elizabeth Jenkins, describes the life and work of Mrs. Carl 
Schurz who established the first kindergarten in America, in 
Watertown, Wisconsin, in 1856. The article appears in the 
Wisconsin Magazine of History, September, 1930. 


“The History of Fort Kearny,” by Lillian M. Willman, 
consatutes a large part of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society Pu}! ‘cations, Volume XXI, published in 1930. 
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“From Plastic Clay,”’ by Marie Haefner, in the Palimpsest 
of November, 1930, is a biographical sketch of Vinnie Ream, 
famous sculptress, who attended Christian College at Columbia, 
Missouri. 

“The Smallpox Epidemic on the Upper Missouri,” docu- 
ments edited by M. M. Quaife, appear in the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review of September, 1930. This data was 
taken from the journal of Francis Chardon for the period of 
June to December, 1837. 





“Fighting in Missouri,” by James A. Payne, of Dallas, 
Texas, appears in the August, 1930, issue of the Confederate 
Veteran, of Nashville, Tennessee. 





“The Osage Tribe, Rite of the Wa-xo-be,” by Francis 
LaFlesche, constitutes a large section of the Forty-fifth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1927-28, and 
will be found especially helpful to persons interested in this 
tribe which formerly inhabited Southern Missouri. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND MEMORIALS 


A large granite boulder, now on the site of what was once 
Marion City, will be dedicated November 29 to the memory 
of Marion City and to its energetic founder, Col. William Mul- 
drow, by the Daughters of the American Revolution.—Kansas 
City Times, November 26, 1930. 


The Centennial of Arrow Rock Tavern, maintained during 
the past few years by the Missouri Daughters of the American 
Revolution, was celebrated October 18-19, 1930. A parade 
of historical floats, the pageant ‘‘From Oxcart to Airplane,” 
and addresses by prominent Missourians constituted a part 
of the program. Public tribute was also paid to George C. 
Bingham, Missouri artist, and Dr. John Sappington, famous 
pioneer doctor. 
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The Salisbury Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, on October 5, 1930, placed a marker on the grave 
of James Parks, a Revolutionary soldier in the New Hope 
Cemetery. The same chapter marked the grave of Edward 
Williams in 1916.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 10, 1930. 


The Clark County Chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution will unveil a tablet in Kahoka, October 11, 
1930, in memory of Mrs. Elizabeth Chapline who was the wife 
of a Revolutionary soldier serving on the staff of General 
Washington.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 10, 1930. 


In memory of W. S. Gregory, first mayor of Kansas City, 
71st Boulevard will hereafter bear the name Gregory Road. 
This action was taken by the Kansas City Park Board, Decem- 
ber 4, 1930.—Kansas City Journal-Post, December 5, 1930. 


Pilot Knob, the site of a Civil war battle near Ironton, 
has been offered to the United States Government for a memo- 
rial park, by Col. Thomas Ewing, present owner. Col. L. L. 
Landers of the War Department inspected the park with a 
view to recommending its acceptance.—St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, October 25, 1930. 





The Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul dedicated 
their new $2,000,000 hospital group at Kingshighway boule- 
vard and Wabada avenue August 15, as the culmination of the 
order’s century of hospital service in St. Louis.—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, August 16, 1930. 


The Christian Church at Dover, in Lafayette county, is 
more than 100 years old, according to the Kansas City Star 
of October 25, 1930. 
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The 80th anniversary of its founding was celebrated by 
the First Christian Church of Brunswick, Missouri, on October 
26, 1930. Another Brunswick institution which also celebrates 
its 83d anniversary this month is the Brunswicker, a newspaper, 
founded October 14, 1847.—Kansas City Times, October 25, 
1930. 


St. Peter’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, of LaGrange, 
Missouri, celebrated its 75th anniversary on August 3, 1930. 


The fifty-fifth anniversary edition of the Tipton. Times 
appeared October 24, 1930. It contained historical articles 
on the business district of Tipton 58 years ago compared with 
the present, a brief note of the first arrival of a train there in 
1858, a brief history of Missouri newspapers by Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker, and ‘‘Ghosts of Missouri’s Great Men Walk at Arrow 
Rock,” an article by Richard B. Fowler reprinted from the 
Kansas City Star of October 12, 1930. 


The LaBelle Star of August 29, 1930, begins the forty- 
eighth year of its existence. During all this time C. W. Mulinex 
has been the editor and owner. 


The fiftieth anniversary edition of the Kansas City Star 
appeared September 18, 1930. It had articles on the history 
of the Star, a sketch of Kansas City in 1880, a facsimile of the 
first issue, progress in styles, a sketch of the livestock market, 
sports of 1880, and descriptions of outstanding Kansas Citians 
in 1880. Preceding this issue there appeared many pictures of 
similar subjects during the 1880’s. These were in the rotogra- 
vure section of Sunday, September 14, 1930. 





The 110th anniversary of the founding of Lexington, 
Missouri, was celebrated November 7, 1930. Wentworth Mili- 
tary Academy also celebrated its fiftieth anniversary at the 
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same time. Historical articles concerning the town and the 
college appear in the Kansas City Star of November 2, the 
Kansas City Journal-Post of November 2, and the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of November 3. On October 30 the Lexington 
Advertiser issued a 40-page edition on the history of the com- 
munity. 





The centennial of the founding of Canton, Missouri, was 
celebrated with public ceremony, October 16, 17, and 18, 1930. 
A pageant depicting the progress of the town was one feature 
of the celebration. A brief historical sketch of the town ap- 
pears in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of October 6, 1930. 


LaGrange will celebrate its Centennial in connection with 
the city’s annual Fall Festival Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
(Sept. 25, 26, 27). The town was laid out in 1830 and was 
incorporated in 1838. It was first incorporated as a city by 
an act of the legislature in 1852. The present charter was 
granted in 1872....—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Sept. 24, 1930. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the city of 
Excelsior Springs was celebrated September 17-18-19, 1930. 
A historical pageant and other events marked the occasion. 
The Excelsior Springs Daily Standard of September 14 prints 
the program and other details of the celebration. 





The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Rich Hill was 
celebrated July 30. Historical articles concerning the town 
appear in the Rich Hill Mining Review of July 31, 1930, and 
the Rich Hill Bates County Republican of August 1 and August 
8, 1930. 


Mr. G. W. Humphrey, son of William Thomas Humphrey, 
has erected a monument to Hiram Smith near Newark, Knox 
county, Missouri. The elder Humphrey was one of the men 
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sentenced to be shot by Federal troops at Palmyra during the 
Civil war in retaliation for Confederate outrages. He had an 
opportunity to escape from his captors, but his high sense of 
honor forbade this. Hearing of the incident the Federal com- 
mander ordered that a substitute be chosen. Humphrey was 
the father of seven children, and Hiram Smith was selected 
to fill his place. Smith expressed his willingness to die, espe- 
cially as he could take the place of the father of seven children. 
The gratitude felt by Mr. Humphrey’s family materialized in 
the erection of this monument by his son. Further details of 
this Civil war episode appear in the Kansas City Journal-Post 
of August 10, 1930. 





Houck Field Stadium, which has just been completed by 
the Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, at Cape Girar- 
deau, was dedicated October 3, 1930. It was so named as a 
memorial to the late Louis Houck, president of the board of 
regents for thirty-six years, historian and public benefactor. 


The University of Missouri Geology building, one of the 
older structures on Francis Quadrangle at Columbia, has been 
named George C. Swallow Hall in honor of the late Dr. 
. George Clinton Swallow, first state geologist and first professor 
of geology at the university. Dr. Swallow also taught chemis- 
try, mineralogy, botany, comparative anatomy and physiology 
at the university, and was the first dean of the college of agri- 
culture. For several years he was state geologist of Kansas. 
—Kansas City Times, October 16, 1930. 





A statue has been erected in Ponca City, Oklohoma, by 
E. W. Marland, oil magnate, in honor of Belle Starr, neé Belle 
Shirley, daughter of Judge Shirley of Missouri. She was the 
first white woman in Oklahoma Territory, and was a noted 
outlaw. An article by Carol L. Cannon, in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of September 30, 1930, describes her exploits 
and the erection of the statue. 
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An attractive monument of gray Vermont marble, Gothic 
pattern, has recently been erected in the Buffalo cemetery a 
short distance south of Louisiana to mark the resting place of 
two pioneer citizens of Pike county, both of whom met violent 
deaths at the hands of Indians in the early history of the county. 

Captain Robert Jordan and his son, James W. Jordan, 
were members of a party of hardy pioneers who occupied a log 
fort built for protection from Indians, on Buffalo creek a short 
distance south of Louisiana. On March 30, 1813, as they 
were returning to the fort after spending the day clearing land 
on a claim, to this day known as the Jordan farm, they were 
waylaid and murdered by Indians. 

They were buried near the place where they were slain. 
.... Inscriptions on the new stone give the dates of the birth 
and death of Captain Robert Jordan as 1772 and 1813, and 
those of James W. Jordan as 1791 and 1813...... The monu- 
ment was made and erected by ]. Note Mitchell and Son... 
The expense of replacing the old stone with a new one was 
borne by Isaac H. Orr of St. Louis, formerly of Pike county, 
who is a great-grandson of Captain Robert Jordan.—Louisiana 
(Mo.) Press-Journal, November 4, 1930. 


The death of Joseph A. Boyer, in Detroit October 24, 
1930, recalls his early career in St. Louis during which he and 
W. S. Burroughs worked together on their inventions, includ- 
ing the Boyer Pneumatic Hammer and the Burroughs Adding 
Machine.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 26, 1930. 


The death of Mrs. R. L. Raymond in Liberty, Missouri, 
September 30, 1930, marks the passing of one who has witnessed 
much of Missouri’s historic past. She was born in Fulton, 
Missouri, July 29, 1845, the daughter of Captain and Mrs. 
T. I. Wilson. Early in life she moved to Kansas City. She 


was one of many Missourians driven from home by the famous 
“Order No. 11.” 
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The death of Mrs. J. P. Bridges, 92, the oldest native 


inhabit:.nt of Jackson county, is reported in the Kansas City 
Star of September 25, 1930. 


“Civil War and Masonry in Missouri,” by Ray V. Dens- 
low, not only gives the record of the Masonic fraternity in 
this State during one of the most interesting periods of Ameri- 
can history, but it presents an absorbing picture of general 
war conditions. 

The connection between Masonry and the Civil war is 
not readily apparent on superficial examination. Yet Masonry, 
as numerous other institutions, was vitally affected by war- 
fare. The anomaly of brother fighting brother, maintaining 
political freedom, yet remaining members of the same fraternal 
order, was presented during this period of American history, 
and, at least in Missouri, was solved in a just and broad- 
minded manner. 

Masonry was divided during the war, the author shows, 
each side fighting for what it thought right. And on the whole, 
members of opposite political views recognized the right of 
their fellow lodge members to their own political convictions. 

The book begins with a general review of Masonry in 
Missouri and the effects of the Civil war. Unlike other times 
of stress, city lodges during the War kept the order intact. 
When the lodge had been assailed in the 1830's, the country 
lodges had formed the bulwark of the order. Though the 
political conviction of the State Masonic leaders was Union, 
the Masonic order came through the War undivided, and more 
influential than it was in 1860. 

The book contains an interesting chapter on the lives of 
the Grand Masters of the State who succeeded in keeping the 
order together during the War and held their annual State 
meetings despite the unsettled condition in Missouri. Travel- 
ing army lodges were generally deplored by the Missouri 
Jurisdiction. 

The communications of the Grand Lodge during the war, 
selected by Mr. Denslow, not only give a good picture of the 
condition of Masonry, but they present an excellent review 
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of conditions brought on Missouri by war. One chapter of 
of the book is devoted to the York Rite during the war. 

Of particular interest is the account given by Mr. Den- 
slow of the Battle of Lexington, which was fought on the 
grounds of the old Masonic College in that city. Benjamin 
W. Grover, one of the Union commanders in this battle and a 
past Grand Master of the State, died from wounds received 
in this battle, and the victorious southern leader was a Mason. 

Another section of the book that is highly informative is 
the one listing some of the Mesonic leaders of the Civil war in 
Missouri. In this list will be found such names as Sterling 
Price, Hamilton R. Gamble, Edward Bates, John S. Marma- 
duke, Thomas C. Fletcher, David R. Atchison, and many 
others. Governors of the State, men of national prominence, 
and leaders of both the North and South are found here. Inter- 
esting biographies have been compiled for each man. 

Mr. Denslow completes his book with a review of the con- 
ditions of Missouri lodges at the close of the war and into the 
reconstruction periods. 

The book has been well written, and contains valuable 
information on a specialized field that has scarcely been touched 
up to this time. In compiling his data on the main thesis of 
Masonry in Missouri during the Civil war, Mr. Denslow has 
not lost sight of the wider implications of the war and its ef- 
fect on Missouri. ‘Civil War and Masonry in Missouri’’ not 
only adds a chapter to the history of the Masonic order in 
Missouri, but it brings to light relative data of an interest 
wider than Masonic circles. 





In ‘The Santa Fe Trail,” a new book by R. L. Duffus, the 
glamorous story of a primitive highway of pioneers quickens 
again into life under the skillful guidance of a good story teller. 
(Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1930) 

The dust is fast settling over the old Santa Fe Trail from 
Missouri to New Mexico. The crack of the wagoner’s whip is 
replaced by the roar of locomotives; indelible ruts in the mel- 
low prairie are paralleled by shining trails of steel. Yet the 
fascination of the things that were still lingers. The author 
has caught the thrill that possessed the men who made the 
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Trail, and in the pages of his book, a pioneering drama is once 
again enacted. 

From the wanderings of DeVaca and Coronado, through 
the rivalries of the Spanish, French and English, the author 
brings his story down to the beginning of American penetration 
into the Southwest. Many Missourians took part in the devel- 
opment of the Santa Fe Trail, and in this book will be found 
frequent reference to the work of the Chouteaus, Becknell, 
the McKnights and many others. 

Missouri, as well as Missourians, had an intensive interest 
in the development of the route to Mexico. Benton, with a 
vision beyond his time, advocated and succeeded in having 
laid out, a road to the Southwest. Mexican money brought 
into Missouri gave it monetary stability that was unique in 
the history of the West. 

The first American into Santa Fe is not definitely known, 
but in the face of incomplete evidence, the author gives the 
honor to John Peyton. La Lande Purcell were also among 
the first. An interpretation of Zebulon Pike’s expedition into 
New Mexico is one of the several good sections of the book. 

Mr. Duffus has delightfully combined factual history with 
absorbing anecdotes, to make his book one of extensive inter- 
est. To the Missourian the history of the Santa Fe Trail 
should hold a remarkable fascination, with its close connection 
with Franklin, Westport, Independence, and the numerous 
men who frequented those early towns and found fame and 
wealth in early commerce and transportation. 

The Trail played its part in the Mexican war, and so the 
exploits of Kearny and Doniphan and his Missourians are here 
retold. Later came the days of the stage coach and the mail 
coaches over the trail. The rivalries of New Mexico and Texas, 
before and after the Civil war, also are given attention. 

Although there are some minor mistakes of fact in the 
book, this does not detract seriously from its good qualities. 
Few writers on the history of the Santa Fe Trail have so caught 
the spirit of adventure which the author of this book has trans- 
ferred to the written page. ‘The Santa Fe Trail” is an inter- 
esting addition to the record of the early trials that led out 
from Missouri to the West. 
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George D. Lyman in his book “John Marsh, Pioneer’ 
has caught the vitality of the age of American explorations, 
combined with it the unusual story of one of the strangest, 
yet scarcely known, figures of the pioneering drama, and made 
a book that is indeed outstanding. (John Marsh, Pioneer 
by George D. Lyman, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1930, $3.50.) 

The story of John Marsh reads like a volume of fiction. 
His experiences are so significant, the results so far-reaching, 
that one wonders how the history of such a man could have 
remained comparatively unknown until now. 

Across a continent just emerging from a savage past came 
John Marsh, in his bags a Harvard diploma, showing his 
graduation from that venerable institution in 1823. The same 
year he went to Wisconsin as a tutor, in the hope of earning 
enough to continue his studies in a medical college. But John 
Marsh never returned to live in his native Massachusetts, the 
home of his family for seven generations; the West claimed 
him, and the circumstances of his life, over which he was 
invariably master, developed himself and made history. 

Marsh is credited with helping start the Black Hawk 
Indian War. He was a friend of the Indians, an Indian agent, 
and married an Indian woman. Discredited for partiality to 
the Sioux, Marsh became a fugitive from justice for selling 
firearms to the aborigines. 

He fled farther into the West, making expeditions to the 
Rocky Mountains, and at one time owning a merchandising 
establishment at Independence, Missouri. When government 
officials learned of his whereabouts, Marsh moved on to the 
Southwest, going even into Mexico, living with Indians and 
finally ending in California. 

As the owner of the great ranch there, and being the first 
doctor in the State, Marsh amassed a great fortune not only 
from his land holdings, but from the famous goldrush. It was 
Marsh who wrote to Missouri friends, inviting and urging them 
to emigrate to California. It was he who played a great part 
in securing the State for the American government. Powerful 
he was, mysterious, both feared and hated by the Californians 
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and his striking personality is faithfully recorded by Mr. 
Lyman. 

John Marsh is a man who every person, interested in the 
American pioneer, should know. His biography has been done 
in a masterful manner, and when the reader has closed this 
book, the memory of John Marsh, pioneer and trail blazer, 
stands out as a dominating individual in a society that was 
primarily individualistic. 





Six lives of John Charles Fremont had been published 
previously, but it remained for Cardinal Goodwin to write a 
biography of this famed American explorer, statesman and 
soldier, giving an adequate interpretation of the man’s career 
(John Charles Fremont, by Cardinal Goodwin, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1930; $4.00.) 

The book has been written objectively, and is free both 
from obvious attempts to idealize Fremont, and from efforts 
to indict him without cause. Perhaps the book is somewhat 
too impersonally written, yet it is interesting, authoritative, 
and above all, valuably interpretative. 

Certainly Fremont’s career was as strange as that of any 
other American who won national prominence. In Goodwin’s 
book will be found those incidents which marked the unusualness 
of Fremont’s life: his illegitimate birth; his elopement with the 
fifteen year old daughter of Missouri’s great statesman, Ben- 
ton; his timely explorations in the West; his part in the Cali- 
fornia uprising; his candidacy for president of the United 
States; the unfortunate circumstances of his command of 
Union forces in Missouri during the Civil war, and his part in 
railroad speculations after the war. 

Mr. Goodwin’s book is notable for two contributions on 
the life of Fremont. The author has discounted much of the 
credit previously given Fremont for his part in the American 
uprising in California. Further, there is a complete analysis 
of Fremont’s connection with fraudulent contracts made dur- 
ing the Civil War in Missouri, as commander of the Depart- 
ment of the West, and his participation in railroad scandals 
following the war. 
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Just as the national House of Rerresentatives committee, 
investigating Fremont’s command in Missouri, called him 
“incompetent”’ and ‘“‘unscrupulous”, Goodwin does not spare 
data to show Fremont’s military blunders and mistakes, nor 
attempt to cover up Fremont'’s part in the railroad scandals 
of later years. 

Fremont’s career was one that was strangely identified 
with Missouri. He married into the family of Missouri’s 
greatest statesman, and found an energetic ally in the vivacious 
Jessie Benton; yet the author discounts the influence of this 
family on Fremont’s career. Here in Missouri some of Fre- 
mont’s expeditions were organized and set out for the West. 
Here Fremont precipitated emancipation on the State and 
nation, both ill-prepared for such action. 

As a man, Fremont’s development is shown as a natural 
one. The author represents him as a drifter—a drifter with 
his adventurous parents; a drifter into prominence by the time- 
liness of his explorations; a drifter into the presidential can- 
didacy of 1856. It is the author’s interpretation that Fremont 
had little control over the circumstances of his life, and that 
he was more loyal to men than to principles. 

Mr. Goodwin's biography is both valuable and interesting 
as an interpretation of the strange career of one of America’s 
strangest public men. The work has brought to attention 
information that will aid greatly in establishing Fremont’s 
place in American life. 

The book covers two hundred sixty pages, and contains 
an appendix with complete bibliographical data. 





“A Civic History of Kansas City, Missouri” by Dr. Roy 
Ellis, president of the Southwest Missouri State Teachers 
College at Springfield, is a comprehensive analysis of the insti- 
tutions of Kansas City as interpreted through their historic 
development. (The author, Springfield, Missouri, 1930). 

The book is particularly timely in that it gives pertinent 
information that confronts Kansas City and other large cities 
at the present. For the student of political science, Dr. Ellis’ 
book should be invaluable and there is also an ample amount 
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of anecdotal and illustrative material to attract and hold the 
attention of the general reader. 


The first three chapters of the book trace the historical 
background of the institutions of Kansas City. The first 
chapter gives an account of the founding of the city, the second 
shows the development of transportation by steamboat, wagon 
train and railway, and the third illustrates the growth of indus- 
tries and social institutions. 

Instead of the somewhat customary manner of historians 
in writing a chronological history of the city, Dr. Ellis has 
devoted each of the succeeding chapters of his book to some 
particular problem in civic history. This method has permitted 
the author to devote extensive attention to all phases of the 
most important aspects of modern city government and social 
life, and has resulted in making the book invaluable in the 
field which it covers. 

Kansas City has had a phenonomenal history that has 
been peculiarly its own, and at the same time similar to that 
of numerous other American cities. This similarity has been 
indicated by Dr. Ellis through a wide selection of references, 
which illustrate the problems of other cities, and indicate the 
extent of the author’s research. 


There is a very good chapter on the charters and govern- 
ment of Kansas City, followed by a discussion of the city plan 
which is particularly interesting in the light of Kansas City’s 
rapid growth and the geographical handicaps that had to be 
surmounted. 

Two of the best departments of the book deal with law 
enforcement and the police system, and the politics of the 
city. There are also chapters dealing with municipal finance, 
education, public health, and the various public service corpor- 
ations. 

Dr. Ellis has approached his task of history writing in the 
spirit of one anxious to present facts es they are. He has 
presented both the good and the bad in the civic development 
of Kansas City, without partiality to any interest, and his 
book is all the more valuable because of this sympathetic, but 
objective, viewpoint. 
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PERSONALS 


JoserH Epwarp Back: Born near Richmond, Missouri, 
July 12, 1860; died in Fulton, Missouri, July 28, 1930. He 
received his education in Richmond, and at the age of seven- 
teen began teaching school in Ray county. In 1880 he entered 
the postal service in which he continued for six years, at the same 
time studying law. Then he was admitted to the bar in 1886 
and entered practice with his father, the late Joseph E. Black, 
Sr. He was city attorney at Richmond, and was also a member 
of the school board. He was several times chosen a delegate 
to state and national Republican conventions. Governor Had- 
ley appointed him as one of the commissioners of Missouri to 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, in 1915. He was 
also a member of the David R. Atchison Monument Commis- 
sion. His home was in Richmond. Mr. Black was a former 
member of the State Historical Society of Missouri, end had 
donated old newspaper files to the Society. 

ANNA SNEED Carrns: Born in 1841; died in St. Louis, 
Missouri, September 1, 1930. At the age of seventeen she 
began teaching school and in 1861 founded Kirkwood Seminary. 
In 1884 she married John G. Cairns. Her school thrived and 
by 1880 had grown considerably. She acquired a site on 
Oakland avenue, south of Forest Park, for her school and a 
building designed by her husband, who was an architect, was 
opened there in 1891. It was known as Forest Park Univer- 
sity, and was operated until 1925. Mrs. Cairns was an early 
prohibition worker in Missouri, and was actively identified 
with the W. C. T. U. for many years. Mrs. Cairns was a 
former member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

GEORGE F. CALVERT: Born in Carroll county, Missouri, 
July 15, 1877; died in Keytesville, Missouri, September 27, 
1930. He was educated in the public schools of his native 
county, and early in life began work on the Bosworth Sentinel. 
Later he moved to Bogard where he was editor of the Dispatch. 
Somewhat later he purchased a paper at Dexter, and retained 
an interest in this paper until his death. For a time he edited 
the Interior Journal, at Tina. Mr. Calvert was a former editor- 
ial member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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Mrs. SARAH Etvrra Cotton (nee Smith): Born in George- 
town, Kentucky, October 1, 1831; died in Sedalia, Missouri, 
October 3, 1930. She was the daughter of George R. Smith. 
In October 1833 the family moved to Missouri and settled in 
a log cabin on Muddy Creek, near Georgtown. Imbued with 
the desire to establish a new town which would add to the 
conveniences of southwestern Missouri citizens Mr. Smith 
soon moved to the section he intended to develop. This town 
he first christened Sedville, in honor of Mrs. Cotton who was 
then called ‘‘Sed” by her family. Soon this was amended to 
Sedalia, the name which hes survived. In 1871 Miss Smith 
was married to the late Henry S. Cotton who died in 1876. 
Among many public spirited contributions toward Sedalia’s 
welfare Mrs. Cotton donated a tract of ground for a negro 
park. She also gave the Cotton home site for the Smith-Cotton 
High School. She was widely known as “‘Sedalia’s first lady.” 
Mrs. Cotton was a member of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri. 

EmMErT A. DowELL: Born near Colony, Knox county, 
Missouri, February 20, 1858; died in LaBelle, Missouri, August 
24, 1930. He was educated in the public schools, Monticello 
Seminary and at the Kirksville Normal School. During 1881 
and 1882 he taught school. After spending one year in the 
west he began the study of law and was admitted to the bar 
in 1884. He was elected prosecuting attorney of Lewis county 
for several terms, and was State Senator from the 12th Dis- 
trict during 1897-1909. Following his terms of office he en- 
gaged in the private practice of law in LaBelle. 

ARTHUR J. Firzstmmons: Born in St. Louis, Missouri, 
died in St. Louis, Missouri, November 25, 1930. He received 
his early schooling in St. Louis. He was chairman of the City 
Democratic Committee and a member of the State Democratic 
Committee. In 1912 he was a delegate to the Baltimore con- 
vention. He was appointed twice by Governor Hyde as a 
member of the state eleemosynary board, and prior to that had 
been a member of the old house of delegates in St. Louis. 
He was a pioneer in the motion picture business in St. Louis, 
but at the time of his death was engaged in the real estate 
business. 
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ROBERT MAGRUDER FosTER: Born in Putnam county, 
Georgia, May 13, 1852; died in St. Louis, Missouri, November 
1, 1930. He was educated in Alabama Male College, during 
1867-1869, and was graduated from Davidson College, North 
Carolina, in 1870. He was also graduated from the St. Louis 
Law School in 1875 and began the practice of law there. From 
1879 to 1891 he was a member of the House of Representatives, 
and from 1903 to 1909 he served as circuit judge and in the 
juvenile division. Thereafter he resumed private practice, 
being president of the Central Arkansas and Eastern Railway 
Company, the Helena Water Company, the Haywood (Ark.) 
Farm Co., and the Prairie Townsite Company, before his 
retirement in 1915. 

M. A. Fyke: Born in Merion county, Illinois, May 27, 
1848; died in Kansas City, Missouri, November 7, 1930. He 
came to Kansas City and entered the practice of law with his 
brother Charles V. Fyke and Edward E. Yates. When James 
Cowgill was mayor of Kansas City, Mr. Fyke was first assistant 
city counselor, under E. M. Harber. He was a police commis- 
sioner while William J]. Stone was Governor of Missouri. Mr. 
Fyke specialized in insurance law. 

Witu1am B. Homer: Born in Brimfield, Massachusetts, 
in 1849; died in St. Louis, Missouri, November 26, 1930. He 
was graduated from Amherst in 1871, and studied law in the 
office of Thomas Hammond of Northampton, Massachusetts. 
In 1872 he came to St. Louis and was associated with the law 
firm of Rowell & Fisher. He continued to practice law until 
1909 when he was appointed circuit judge by Governor Herbert 
S. Hadley. He served on the circuit bench until 1910 when 
Gov. Hadley appointed him excise commissioner. In January, 
1911, Governor Hadley again appointed him to the circuit 
bench, and he filled a term expiring in January, 1913. After 
the expiration of his term Judge Homer returned to private 
practice, which he continued until his recent retirement, except 
for a term as judge of the City Court of St. Louis during the 
administration of Mayor Kiel. Judge Homer was a member of 
the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

JAMEs THoMAs Morris JOHNSON: Born in Ashland, 
Missouri, March 17, 1856; died in Washington, D. C., Novem- 
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ber 9, 1930. He was educated in the public schools of Ashland, 
Jones Commercial College at St. Louis, and Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary at Louisville, Kentucky. In 1887 he 
was ordained in the Baptist ministry and received the D. D. 
degree from Southwest College in 1890. He was pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Jefferson City, from 1887 to 1897, and 
during that period was also chaplain of the Missouri State 
Penitentiary. During the following ten years he was pastor 
of the Delmar Avenue Church in St. Louis. He was professor 
of biography and history at William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Missouri, in 1907 and 1908. Leaving the ministry he became 
one of the organizers of the National Reserve Bank, Kansas 
City, Missouri, and was its president from 1910 until 1914. 
He was a trustee of William Jewell College and Stephens 
Baptist College, the latter in Columbia. He was a delegate at 
large to the Democratic National Convention at St. Louis in 
1916. He was the author of several books, including: ‘““A Man 
With a Purpose,” “The Question of the Hour,’ ‘Moral 
Heroes,” and “World Patriots.’’ Burial was in Salem Ceme- 
tery, near Ashland, Missouri. 

WILLIAM TELL JOHNSON: Born at Osceola, Missouri, 
August 4, 1848; died in Kansas City, Missouri, September 
11, 1930. He was educated at the University of Notre Dame, 
being graduated in 1868. He read law with his father, the late 
Waldo P. Johnson, Missouri senator, and was admitted to the 
bar June 29, 1872. He began the practice of law in Osceola, 
and in 1872 was elected Mayor, later serving as probate judge 
of St. Clair county. In January, 1879, he moved to Kansas 
City and entered into partnership with John H. Lucas. At 
the time of his death the name of his firm was Johnson, Lucas, 
Landon and Graves. Mr. Johnson was widely known in 
church circles, having attained the highest rank obtainable by 
a Catholic layman in 1924, when he was elevated to the Knight- 
hood of St. Gregory, the highest civil honor bestowed by the 
Pope. Mr. Johnson was a member of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 

BENJAMIN J. KLENE: Born at Sparta, Illinios, in 1858; 
died at St. Louis, Missouri, September 19, 1930. He received 
his elementary education in Sparta, and was graduated from 
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Washington University in 1886. Immedictely thereafter he 
began the practice of law in St. Louis, and in 1894 was elected 
to the State Senate. He served one term, and was the pro- 
ponent of the law under which the present school board of St. 
Louis is organized. This was enacted in 1897, largely due to 
his efforts. He served from 1909 to 1911 as judge of the 
Court of Criminal Correction, under appointment from the late 
Governor Hadley. He was elected circuit judge in 1912 and 
served until 1924. Following this service he returned to pri- 
vate practice. 


WILLIAM MITTELBACH: Born in Boonville, Missouri, 
April 2, 1856; died in Boonville, Missouri, October 13, 1930. 
He was educated in the public schools of Boonville and attend- 
ed the University of Missouri for two years. Next he went to 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, from which he was 
graduated in 1879. In 1915 he received an honorary degree 
from this college. Following his graduation he returned to 
Boonville and opened a drug store, and continued in this 
business for forty-four years. For thirty-three years he was 
treasurer of the Missouri Pharmaceutical Association, and was 
president of the association for one term. He was active in 
the affairs of the National Pharmaceutical Association and 
served as president of the National Association of State Boards 
of Pharmacy. Dr. Mittelbach also served as president of the 
Missouri State Board of Pharmacy and filled every office of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association. For almost thirty 
years he was a member of the Boonville Board of Education. 
He was councilman for two terms, and was active in civic 
affairs at all times. Dr. Mittelbach was a former member of 
the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


HENRY H. MOEHLENKAMP: Died in St. Charles, Mis- 
souri, October 6, 1930. He was educated in the Kirksville 
Normal School, and after being graduated taught school for 
a time and became commissioner of schools in St. Charles 
county. Then he was elected probate judge in 1894. He 
read law and was admitted to the bar about twenty-five years 
before his death. He held his position as probate judge con- 
tinuously from his first election to the time of his death. 
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EDWARD LIVINGSTON MorsE: Born in Binghampton, 
New York, March 10, 1866; died in Excelsior Springs, Mis- 
souri, October 8, 1930. His parents moved to DeKalb county, 
Missouri in 1868. When he was eight years old he quit school 
and began working in a bank. At sixteen he began his career 
in Excelsior Springs, buying a drug store which he operated 
there for one year. Then he sold it and entered the Kansas 
City School of Law, subsequently being admitted to the bar 
when he was nineteen years old. He returned to Excelsior 
Springs and was elected city attorney, an office which he held 
eight years. He resigned in order to enter business, and in 
1888 built and operated the Excelsior Springs Light and Water 
plant. In 1893 he built the Kansas City, Excelsior Springs and 
Northern Railway which was subsequently sold to the Wabash. 
Thereafter he became interested in real estate and banking. 
When he entered politics he soon rose to a position of leadership, 
and is credited with having been a Republican leader of the 
entire State, with the exception of St. Louis. Due to his 
efforts the government hospital for World War veterans was 
located in Excelsior Springs. 

Travis PAYNE: Born in Upshur county, Virginia, Octo- 
ber 16, 1852; died near Appleton City, Missouri, August 8, 
1930. He came with his parents to Henry county, Missouri, 
in 1868. He was director and vice president of both the Apple- 
ton City Trust Company and the First National Bank, and 
was also a prominent stock raiser. He was associate judge of 
the county court of St. Clair county at the time of his death, 
a position which he had held for about ten years. 

Davip J. PowELL: Born near Odessa, Missouri, May 2, 
1866; died in Kansas City, Missouri, August 10, 1930. In 
November, 1918, he was elected presiding judge of the Lafayette 
county court. Four years later he was elected clerk of the 
criminal court. In 1928 he moved to Kansas City where he 
was appointed a member of the park department. 

GEORGE TIFFANY SAILOR: Born in Kentland, Indiana; 
died in Chillicothe, Missouri, November 14, 1930. He moved 
to Chillcothe early in life and entered newspaper work. For 
a time he was editor and part owner of the Tribune. With his 
brother, J. P. Sailor, he founded the Chillicothe Mail and Star. 
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During his newspaper career he was also editor of the Evening 
Times and the Chillicothe Democrat. In August, 1928, he pur- 
chased the Chula Chronicle, and in the fall of the same year 
founded the Chillicothe News. Thereafter the two latter 
papers were consolidated under his management. Mr. Sailor 
was an editorial member of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri. 

EUGENE OBERLY SANGUINET: Died in St. Louis, Missouri, 
November 4, 1930. He was a descendant of men who signed 
the document which officially established the ‘‘village of St. 
Louis.” He was a veteran of the Spanish-American War, and 
a member of Battery A, M. N. G, for 24 years. During the 
World War he organized the 131st Field Artillery at Houston, 
Texas, and served overseas with the rank of major in the 
Thirty-sixth Division. During the war he also became asso- 
ciated with the late William S. Barnickel, inventor and chemist, 
and was a beneficiary of Mr. Barnickel’s will. At the time of 
his death he was vice president and sales manager of the Bar- 
nickel Chemical Company. 

NEHEMIAH JOHN SHEPHERD: Born in Lebanon, Illinois, 
October 7, 1850; died in Eldon, Missouri, October 23, 1930. 
He was educated in the public schools of Lebanon, and then 
entered McKendree College, being graduated from the latter 
at the age of eighteen. After a few years spent in business in 
St. Louis he moved to Eldon. He entered journalism early in 
life and for more than thirty years was on the staff of the St. 
Louis Republic; part of this time he was ‘“‘Query” editor. He 
was a regular contributor to a number of publications, including 
magazines. He was also a literary critic. On June 11, 1894, 
he established the Eldon Advertiser, a paper which he edited for 
many years. He was succeeded by his son, E. H. Shepherd, 
the present editor. He was justice of the peace for a number of 
years. Governor Gardner appointed him as Missouri’s repre- 
sentative to the National Farmers’ Congress, where he served 
for four years. Mr. Shepherd was an editorial member of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. 

ROBERT FRANKLIN WALKER: Born near Versailles, 
Missouri, November 29, 1850; died in Jefferson City, Missouri, 
November 19, 1930. He was educated in the schools of Morgan 
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county and the University of Missouri, receiving the degrees 
of A. B. and LL. B. from the latter. He was admitted to the 
bar at Versailles, and later became prosecuting attorney of 
Morgan county. He served the county until 1885, when he 
was appointed assistant attorney general. He held the latter 
position four years and then was chosen a member of the statu- 
tory revision commission. He was elected attorney general in 
1892 and served for four years. Judge Walker then moved to 
St. Louis where he engaged in private practice for fifteen years, 
seven of which he was chief counsel for the Merchants Exchange. 
He was president of the Missouri Bar Association in 1907. In 
November, 1912, he was elected judge of the Supreme Court 
and was re-elected in November, 1922. He twice served as 
chief justice of the Supreme Court, from October, 1919, to 
December, 1922, and from March, 1927, to August, 1928. In 
1926 the University of Missouri conferred the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws on Judge Walker. He was a member of 
the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

JoHN FREDERICK WALTHER: Born at Selma, Missouri, 
September 21, 1859; died in St. Louis, Missouri, October 6, 
1930. He was county judge of Jefferson county for two terms, 
and was collector for one term. For fifty years prior to his 
retirement he was in the mercantile business in DeSoto, where 
he made his home. 

R.H. Womack: Bort in 1853; died in St. Louis, Missouri, 
August 15, 1930. He was a former editor of the Hannibal 
Journal, and was also connected with papers in Independence, 
Lexington, Richmond, New London and Kansas City at 
various times. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


AN EARLY EXPRESS RECORD 


Reprinted from the Atchison (Kan.) Champion, in the Weston Border 
Times, November 17, 1865. 


One of Ben. Holliday’s overland coaches lately made the fastest time 
ever known between Denver and the Missouri river. It left Denver on the 
18th inst., at 7:46 a. m., and arrived here on the 21st inst., at 8:30 p. m., 
making the trip through to this city in three days, eleven hours and fifteen 
minutes! It made the trip from Fort Kearney to this city, a distance of 
two hundred and fifty-two miles, in twenty-three hours, laying over at 
Seneca one hour and ten minutes for supper. When it is recollected that 
the distance from this city to Denver is six hundred and fifty-three miles, 
this trip is wonderful. The energy and enterprise of the Overland Line, 
the longest stage route in the world, has heretofore been well established, 
but this trip excels even its own heretofore unrivaled speed. Just think of 
traveling six hundred and fifty-three miles by coach in eighty-three hours 
and fifteen minutes. Ben. Holliday’s coaches can make almost as good 
time as a railroad train. 


COLONEL RATLIFF BOON 


From the Louisiana Press-Journal, August 22, 1930. 


It is not generally known that the remains of a man who at one time, 
back in the ’30s of the last century, was a prominent figure in the early 
history of the state of Indiana, are resting in Riverview cemetery, this city. 

Recently Arnold Wahl, a former president of the Louisiana Chamber of 
Commerce, received a letter from the secretary of the Boonville, Ind., 
Business Men's association, in which the writer inquired regarding the burial 
place of Ratliff Boon. The writer of the letter stated that the town of 
Boonville was named for Col. Boon, that he had served several terms as 
congressman from the Boonville district, was lieutenant governor of the 
state and had served three months as governor by virtue of his office as 
lieutenant governor. Continuing, the writer stated that Boon was con- 
sidered a big man in his day and had served his district well. 

The letter received by Mr. Wahl was turned over to the secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The editor of the Press-Journal Thursday 
morning made a visit to the cemetery and had little difficulty in locating 
the burial place of the former Indiana lieutenant governor and congressman. 

A modest looking tombstone, of a pattern commonly used 100 years 
ago, suffices for Boon and his wife, Delilah Boon. The inscriptions on the 
stone read: 
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RATLIFF BOON 
Died November 20, 1844, 
Age 63 years, 10 months and 2 days. 
DELILAH BOON. 
Consort of Ratliff Boon, 
Died Dec. 16, 1848, 
Age 66 years and 8 days. 


The following death notice was copied from the files of The Radical, 
a weekly newspaper which was published in Bowling Green, the date of the 
edition being Nov. 23, 1844: 


DIED 


“In Louisiana, in this county, on Tuesday, 19th inst., Col. Ratliff Boon; 
age about 65 years. Col. Boon emigrated to this state from Indiana some 
six years since. He was honored with a seat in congress from Indiana for 
several years.” 

A small tombstone near the burial place of Col. Boon and his wife 
marks the burial place of ‘‘Ratliff, son of B. H. and E.S. Boon. Died Feb. 
12, 1850, age four years.” Another tombstone of more modern design was 
erected for David N. Boon and Annie Boon, his wife. Both were born in 
1853 and both died in 1924. Another grave is unmarked save with the Odd 
Fellows three-link marker. This is undoubtedly the grave of Bailey Boon, 
who, we learn, was a member of Evening Star lodge, I. O. O. F., which was 
chartered in 1848. He was a son of Ratliff Boon and the father of David 
N. (Booney) Boon who was born and reared in this city where he was in 
the painting and paper-hanging business many years and who died in St. 
Louis in 1924. His son, Ratliff A., or Cliff, as he is known, resides in St. 
Louis. Booney had another brother, Bailey, who died in Kansas City 
many years ago and the little grave is probably that of another brother, 
Ratliff Boon. David Boon’s mother is also buried on the same lot but there 
is no marker to show that such is the case. (Editor’s Note: A biographical 
sketch of Governor Boon appears in “Indiana,” a book just published, in 

1930, by the Board of Public Printing, in Indianapolis.) 


EXECUTION OF TEWANAYE BY SPANIARDS 


Written by Max L. Kelley, in the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, 
September 28, 1930. 

New Year’s Day, 1803, dawned dark and gloomy. Raw mid-winter 
winds howled through the snow-draped forests of the alluvial valley of 
Southeast Missouri. Misty rain drops, mingled with snow, found their way 
through the clapboard roof of the old Spanish military prison of Mew Mad- 
rid, where five Mascoux Indians, bound in irons, awaited the call of the 
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guard. The long expected day had arrived—Tewanaye would die at sun- 
rise. 

Tewanaye, a member of the self-styled Creek, an outlaw band of 
Indians that had wandered up and down both sides of the Mississippi river 
in the district of New Madrid, killing stealing, violating and burning houses, 
had been tried and found guilty of killing David Trotter, and of burning the 
Trotter home near New Madrid. 

Tewanaye was sentenced to be shot, while his companions in the crime 
were to look on from a specially built platform before being released to the 
chief of their tribe, who was to be responsible for their future good behavior. 

For months the Indians had languished in the dark, cold atmosphere 
of the old military prison, while the Spanish authorities were making prep- 
arations for the most elaborate warlike display that had ever been witnessed 
in the Mississippi Valley. The entire military force of Upper Louisiana 
had been called to arms, and mobilized at New Madrid to attend the trial 
of the dreaded Mascoux outlaws........ 

Lieut. Gov. Carlos de Hault de Lassus, who was to be present at the 
trial and have personal charge of the affair, left St. Louis about the first 
of December, 1802, aboard his private galley, ‘“I.a Flecha,”’ with the inten- 
tion of reaching New Madrid before the fifteenth, the day set for the 
hearing. 

On the morning of Dec. 5....he arrived at Ste. Genevieve..... He 
was detained at Ste. Genevieve until the thirteenth... .After a two days’ 
march through snow and rain De Lassus arrived in Cape Girardeau, where 
he found that Don Louis Lorimier, commandant of the post, had three 
companies..... ready for the march south to Mew Nadrid...... 

The six companies under command of De Lassus left Cape Girardeau 
on the 17th... .For three days the loyal subjects of His Majesty trudged 
through the snow following the banner of their king. Following the old 
military road “El Camino Real”or King’s Highway (the present route of 
U. S. Highway 61, from New Madrid to St. Louis)... .On arriving at New 
Madrid, De Lassus appointed officers for the three companies of militia 
at that place.... 

Owing to the extreme cold weather only a small band of the Mascoux, 
the tribe of our prisoners, had arrived. This band was evilly inclined and 
making threats. 

De Lassus, alarmed by the absence of the offending tribe, sent for 
Lorimier, who explained that their talk meant little, as they saw that no 
tribe of Indians was present and perhaps they imagined that it was not 
pleasing to them. 

The following day De Lassus ordered Lorimier to bring the chief of 
the Mascoux nation before him. This was done, and after a miid talk with 
him, Lorimier was convinced that everything would be all right, but added, 
“this old man is a talker.” 

At this meeting, in order to gain the good will of the Mascoux, it was 
agreed that the four Indians imprisoned with Tewanaye would be released 
to Agypousetchy, the chief of the tribe 
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The council, in the presence of the Mascoux and four other tribes, 
was held on the last day of December, 1802. Tewanaye was found guilty 
and sentenced to be shot. In the cold, gray dawn of New Year’s Day, 1803, 
. .. Tewanaye was led forth to his doom. The blacksmith was ordered to 
remove the shackles. His four companions were placed on the scaffold to 
witness the execution. 

Don Pierre Antoine La Forge, adjutant of the post at New Madrid 

. marched opposite the stand and read the sentence to Tewanaye. A 
detail from the garrison stood at attention a few paces from the prisoner. 
The tomb-like silence of the curious throng was broken by a sharp command. 
Six rifles spoke as one, and with a low grunt, Tewanaye slumped to the 
ground, dead..... 

The trial and execution of Tewanaye, and the circumstances leading 
up to the crime, was the cause of Lieutenant Governor De Lassus issuing 
some very strict orders in regard to the sale of liquor in the territory of 
Upper Louisiana. . 

He ordered that there should be only a limited number of tavern and 
dramshop keepers in the district; they must be appointed by the governor- 
general himself, and must be persons of good conduct; that under no pretext 
whatever, were they to sell or give liquor to Indians or slaves. 


Any person found keeping an unauthorized tavern or dramshop or 
who should have sold liquor unlawfully, was to be both imprisoned and 
fined. And any person found selling or giving liquor to Indians would be 
arrested and sent to New Orleans, in irons, at his own expense. All his 
property would be seized and held until the matter was decided by the 
governor-general. 


The commandants of the post were held responsible for the enforcement 
of these orders. Tewanaye had paid the price, with his life, for a crime 
committed while under the influence of liquor unlawfully sold to him by 
his victim, David Trotter. . . 


DEATH OF CAPTAIN I. R. HENDLEY 


Written by Jewell Mayes, in the Richmond Missourian, of April 3 and 
10, 1930. 

“Israel R. Hendley—1807-1847. Hero of three wars—Florida War, 
Mormon War and Mexican War. Officer in Florida War; Major-General 
of Missouri Militia in Mormon War; Captain of Company G, Sterling 
Price’s 2nd Missouri Mounted Volunteers, in the United States Army in 
Mexican War. Killed in action at Battle of The Mora or Moro, January 
24, 1847. Buried at Santa Fe, N. M., but on September 23, 1847, reburied 
at his home in Richmond, Missouri. ... . . x 

The following words from the original manuscript by John Hudgens, 
a private in Company A of Colonel (later General) Sterling Price’s 2nd 
Missouri Cavalry in the Mexican war, 1846-47, describe the battle in which 
Captain Hendley was killed: 
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oe I notice in the interesting oration of General Crittenden he 
states that Captain Israel R. Hendley’s force which marched on Moro at 
the time of the massacre was 200 men. Thisis a mistake. I was with him, 
under Captain McKamy. There were not (all told) officers, privates and 
guides to exceed seventy-five men..... 

“The expedition to Moro was organized, the men volunteering —thirty 
from McKamy’s and forty from Hendley’s. I think those figures approach 
very near to exactness, if not absolutely correct. 

“Hendley was in command, with First Lieutenant Owens, of Company 
C, and Second Lieutanant McKamy, of Company A, as company officers 
of the expedition. .... 

“The town was about 250 or 300 yards square, with lines of adobe 
houses joined together, except in two places, which were occupied by cedar 
pickets eight feet high, one two-story L adobe building at the northwest 
angle, and a wooden block at the southeast angle. The two-story building 
was pierced with loop holes for small arms and one embrasure for cannon 
(but no cannon), all in the upper story. 

“When we saw them forming (about 100 or 150 yards from the walls 
of the town) the order was given to mount and form; and as soon as we 
formed we charged. It was down a gentle slope for about 300 yards to the 
cornfield. 

“At the edge of the field was a water ditch, eight or ten feet wide and 
three or four feet deep. Into this the snow had blown, so that ourselves or 
our horses could not see it. 

“The Mexicans opened fire upon us just as we went into the ditch, 
pell mell. About one-third of our horses fell, and several men were unhorsed 
but only one let his horse get away. We went on without order, every man 
trying to get to the front. 

“T don’t think the Mexicans reloaded again. They began to break 
away about the time we were within 150 yards of them, one or two at a time, 
and then the whole line gave away and broke for town, running indoors like 
so many rats. 

“One squad we drove around a corner into a detached house, a large 
L building with a wall ten feet high, filling out the angle, making a square 
fort. Fourteen of us that were right on their heels, nearly in reach of our 
sabres, halted. 

“Some dismounted, and, within twenty steps of the wall, with our 
carbines at shoulder, as soon as they put their heads above the wall we gave 
it to them. We killed two and wounded one, when they hoisted the white 
flag and surrendered—some sixty-four of them. 

“The balance had dismounted, and by their deadly fire, had driven the 
Mexicans from the housetops on the west side of the town, and, as they had 
no loopholes only in the upper story of the large fort, we had them at a 
disadvantage. 

“Hendley came up to the house where the prisoners were, and they 
were put back in the house where they were captured, under guard. By 
this time about forty men had collected. 
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‘Hendley found us, and we went around the corner of the town at a 
gallop. The first thing we knew we were in close range of the portholes of 
the fort. We dashed on, and, as we passed the other angle, they fired on 
us—but as we were so close under the walls of the fort they hurt neither man 
nor horse. 


“We ran under the shelter of some detached houses, dismounted, and 
then went to breaking through from house to house—and in a short time 
had taken or killed everything that had not got into the fort. 


“When the Mexicans had vacated the block house they left a keg of 
powder to blow up. Our men fired the building, but broke in and secured 
the powder before the fire reached it. After breaking from room to room 
the squad I was with found themselves in a room that joined the fort. 
The smoke got so dense we had to vacate it in short order. 


“Hendley came along and chided us for not pushing things, and started 
to go into the room which we had just vacated. 


“Private Speaks of Company D (McMillen’s) advised Captain Hendley 
not to go in; that he could do no good, and would expose himself to great 
danger, as they had fired on us through the door at the end of the room. 
He made no answer to this warning, but just as he stepped over the door- 
sill he was shot in the groin by a large ‘escopet’ ball, the ball striking the 
inside of his sabre scabbard, and glancing downward, severed the artery in 
the thigh. 

“We picked Captain Hendley up, carried him about thirty steps, and 
laid him down. He breathed but once and was dead! 


“Owens was now in command. McKamy had gotten the keg of pow- 
der, and selected men to keep the Mexicans away from the portholes, and 
was hunting tools to undermine the fort and blow it up. If Hendley had 
lived one hour longer the fort would have been ours. 


‘As soon as Owens ascertained that Hendley was dead, he called the 
men together (as we had become separated by the fire from the fort) and 
ordered us off. So we gathered up our prisoners and sent to the upper 
town also for a woman, the wife of a trader, who had gone to Santa Fe for 
goods, and thus escaping death, as they had massacred all the Americans in 
the valley including one Frenchman. 


‘We took up our line of march, with our dead Captain tied on the back 
of a mule, and the woman on horseback, and sixty-four prisoners on foot 
—and so we marched all night, and at daylight came in sight of the guard 
fires at Las Vegas. 

“The fight at Moro lasted from about 10 o’clock in the morning until 
nearly sundown. We lost one man killed and three slightly wounded. 
The Mexicans acknowledged they lost twenty-five killed. .. .’’ 


(Editor’s Note: In the Missourian of April 17, 24, and May 1, the 
author gives further details of Captain Hendley’s burial and re-burial.) 
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JUDGE SMITH WROTE SECESSION RESOLUTION 


From the Kansas City Star, September 21, 1930. 


The man who wrote the resolution for the secession of Missouri from 
the Union during the Civil war celebrated his 90th birthday, September 
20, 1930. 

The veteran, Judge F. A. Smith, was honor guest at a celebration at 
the home of his son, Paul Smith, of Webb City, where the old Confederate 
has made his home since retirement from active life. He related how, asa 
Confederate volunteer, only 21 years old, he, by a curious coincidence, 
helped make Missouri history. 


It was in the spring of ’61, as Judge Smith recalls, when the event took 
place. The state legislature, harassed by Union forces, had fled to Neosho, 
Mo., and had set up temporary headquarters in the old log courthouse 
there. General Sterling Price’s army was camped in the vicinity, and young 
Smith, a member of a volunteer company from Chariton county, also was 
a soldier of Price’s army. 


“T wasn’t a member of the legislature, of course,’’ Smith recalled in 
telling of theincident. ‘Before the war we had organized a mock legislature 
in Chariton county and I was the one who wrote and introduced the resolu- 
tion for the secession of Missouri. After it had passed we had a great 
celebration. 

“While the legislature was in session at Neosho a man named Andy 
Campbell told Price about my writing the resolution in Chariton county. 
The result was they asked me to write a similar one. I did, and they passed 

Whether the passage of that resolution formed an important link in the 
efforts of Missouri Confederates to line up the forces of Missouri on the 
side of the South, or whether it was merely a gesture of a disgruntled legisla- 
ture in a state divided over the secession question probably would be 
hard of analysis today, Smith admits. 

It was, at least, an important incident in his life, which had been 
exciting enough to make work of writing any sort of resolution seem tame 
in comparison. 

Judge Smith then recounted some of his war experiences. He was 
wounded by a bushwhacker in Saline county, and was one of thirteen sol- 
diers who escaped from Vicksburg before it surrendered. 


At one time during the war, according to the Confederate veteran, 
Jesse James, the desperado, was one of a group of soldiers who accompanied 
Smith south from Missouri. 

“T have clippings telling all about James’s exploits,’’ Smith said. He, 
however, could recall no personal experiences he may have had with the 
bandit. 

Judge Smith is in apparent good health despite his advanced years. 
He smoked, with seeming relish, a black cigar as he recalled without diffi- 
culty various phases of his experiences. 
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“SHOW ME’’—ANOTHER VERSION 


From the Jefferson City, State Tribune, December 13, 1900. 


Ex-Lieut.-Gov. Charles P. Johnson thinks he knows the origin of the 
extensively used expression: ‘I’m from Missouri; you'll have to show me.” 
At least he can recall its use twenty years ago in Colorado, where he believes, 
it had its beginning. 

“T was called to Leadville about twenty years ago on a murder case,” 
said the Governor, ‘‘and there ran into a colony of prospecting Missourians, 
some of whom I knew. When an attempt was made to inveigle these 
fellows into new lead districts, the expression referred to was used invariably 
by them.” 

I. H. Lionberger, a dyed-in-the-wool Missourian, could throw no light 
on the expression. “I have heard the expression often,” remarked Mr. 
Lionberger, “but I declare I don’t know its origin. The nearest approach 
to it that I know,” said he, ‘‘is the story of the Civil war refugees who 
gathered in Minnesota to exchange stories, each one discussing the place 
of his nativity. The Missouri man blurted out: “I’m from Missouri. Don’t 
smile!’’—Reprinted from the St. Louis Chronicle. 


NEW FEATURES OF ARROW ROCK STATE PARK 


From the Kansas City Times, September 3, 1930. 

Saline county’s state park at Arrow Rock, sixteen miles east of Mar- 
shall, already rich in historical value, soon will be the most interesting of any 
of Missouri’s playgrounds, if present plans of the state park commission 
are successfully carried out. Already the state is moving toward making 
the place the most alluring spot for pleasure seekers in this section. 

The most important action taken recently is the purchasing of the 
building which housed the first seminary for women west of the Mississippi. 
This valuable and historic old structure stands across the road to the east 
of the Old Tavern. 

At present the building is in a bad state of repair and the grounds 
surrounding it are overgrown. The old windows, placed in the structure 
when it was built more than three-quarters of a century ago, are askew and, 
in fact, the entire building needs much work before it is restored to its 
original condition. 

However, the state plans to do this at once in an effort to get it in as 
presentable a condition as possible by the date of the Old Tavern centennial 
celebration October 18 and 19. Landscaping will be done and flower gar- 
dens will replace the dead trees, shrubs and weeds. The old seminary will 
be painted, including the outside stairway which still is in use, and a garage 
on the corner in front of the building will be razed. 

An interesting thing in connection with the razing of the garage will be 
the uncovering of a well now on the inside of the place. The well is said 
to produce a fine quality of water. As soon as the garage is torn down and 
the debris removed, the well will be cleaned out, a wall built to a suitable 
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height, a shelter constructed over it, a pulley installed and two old-fash- 
ioned oaken buckets hung with which to draw water. 

The big spring, farther down in the park, which has been a never failing 
source of water supply through the centuries, and which was the center of 
attraction when the great wagon caravans on their way to the West camped 
there, also is to have a roof built over it. The spring was walled up about 
two years ago so the cool, crystal-like stream of water, flowing out of a 
crack in the bluff rock, pours over the stone in a little waterfall before 
wending its way to the Missouri river, about one-half mile away. 

The stream created by the spring is to be dammed between the spring 
and river, and the little shallow reservoir created used by the children visi- 
tors as a wading pool. The pool will have an almost solid rock bottom, and 
there will be no need to worry about the pureness of the water. 

Located on the old Santa Fe trail running to the river’s edge, the 
grounds surrounding the spring were in almost continuous use as a camping 
place for the wagon caravans of the early nineteenth century. Old-timers 
remember hearing their parents tell of the traffic jams created at the spring 
by the wagons of settlers coming in to load their flax, tobacco and other 
products on the boats waiting to take them to southern markets, and the 
wagon trains of those from the East, who had ferried across the Missouri on 
their way to Oregon and California. Many times these double lines of 
wagons would extend a number of miles from Arrow Rock, but always the 
big spring would supply the water for man and animal. 

Even before that the big spring was the popular gathering place for 
Indians of all tribes, not only for the water and gare found there, but be- 
cause of the outcropping of flint from which they manufactured arrow 
heads. 

Tribes of every nation were there, because the Indians had an unwritten 
law that all were to have access to the flint outcroppings without distur- 
bance, regardless of whether they were at war or not. Old-timers recall 
when many bushel baskets of flint chips could be picked up on the ledges 
of rock along the cliffs where the Indians had manufactured points for 
their arrows. This was the reason that the town was named Arrow Rock. 

Present plans call for the stocking of the park with deer and other 
animals. The rugged nature of the terrain would appear to be ideal for a 
game refuge. In fact, the region is said to have abounded in wild life previ- 
ous to the settling of the country by white men. 

Those who plan to visit the Old Tavern during the centennial cele- 
bration October 18 and 19 will find themselves in a community rich in 
historical lore, not the least of which will be the state park. 


BINGHAM AN IMPORTANT FIGURE AT ARROW ROCK 
Excerpts from an article by Richard B. Fowler in the Kansas City Star, 
October 12, 1930. 


er On this day in the Arrow Rock of the late 40s George Bingham 
is the great painter of Missouri. - His past is herein Arrow Rock. It was on 
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a farm near Arrow Rock that the boy who was to become Missouri's great 
pioneer artist mixed axle grease, vegetable dyes and brick dust to paint his 
early pictures on smooth boards. As his friend Rollins was to know him 
he was the gentlest and kindest of men with the world’s worst temper. 

One day after the Civil war Rollins was walking through the State 
Capitol with the war hero, Gen. William T. Sherman. They came to the 
door to Bingham’s office, occupied by the artist after he got into public life. 

‘Here is a man I want you to meet,” said Rollins, ‘“George C. Bingham, 
who painted these pictures that you see in the capitol building.” 

The introduction was made, and the men went together to the senate 
chamber where the first picture before them showed Andrew Jackson 
mounted on his horse at the battle of New Orleans, waving his hat and 
sword. 

“Here, that won’t do,” said General Sherman. ‘The artist has put 
the horse into an impossible position.” 

Bingham listened quietly until the General had finished, then he said: 

‘*Did you notice who is on the horse? That’s General Jackson. He 
may have had something to do with the position of his horse. If the artist 
had been painting you he would probably have had you mounted on a 
duck-legged pony jogging along a country lane.” 

When Bingham was head of the art department of the state university, 
a Dr. Alexander Meyrowitz came to teach Semitic languages. The old 
man who was nearsighted and wore thick glasses, was being shown around 
the building by Bingham, and they came to a painting of Dr. Samuel Spahr 
Laws, white-haired president of the university. 

The nearsighted professor put his face up against the painting, studied 
for a moment and said, “I don’t like it. You have made him look like a 
sheep.” 

Apparently very calm, Bingham said, ‘“‘That shows that you have as 
little sense of propriety as you have of art.” 

It was George C. Bingham, a federal sympathizer during the Civil war, 
who warned General Ewing against his Order No. 11 which drove the Con- 
federate sympathizers out of Jackson county. Bingham shook his fist 
dramatically and shouted, “If you go through with that order, I will make 
you infamous by my brush.” 

The order went through, and Bingham painted his famous picture, 
“Martial Law,” in which Union soldiers are murdering defenseless people. 
The man on the horse directing the brutality is a deliberately drawn likeness 
of General Ewing. 

At one time Bingham had difficulty avoiding a duel with his Arrow 
Rock neighbor, Meredith M. Marmaduke, because one of the figures in 
his stump-speaking series was said to look like the early governor of Mis- 
souri. It was explained that the likeness was unintentional, and the trouble 
passed over. 

It is probable Missouri never produced a man with as great a natural 
talent as the one who lived for many years in a one-story house at the north- 
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east edge of old Arrow Rock. Hardly a well-to-do home in Missouri was 
complete without a Bingham portrait....... 


MISSOURI ROMANCE OF 1810 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Aug. 25, 1930. 


A rare document showing the custom regarding proposals of marriage 
in Cape Girardeau county in 1810, is a part of the collection of documents 
of the Cape Girardeau County Historical Society. The letter was written 
to Joseph McFerron, a court clerk at Cape Girardeau, by Mrs. Eve Hays, 
who lived on a farm north of Jackson, giving her consent to his marriage 
with Miss Eve Tyler, an adopted daughter of the Hays family. 

The letter from Mrs. Hays follows: 


“Cape Girardeau, 22d January, 1810: 

“My dear sir: I received your very friendly letter of the 17th of this 
instant by which I find that you have made choice of Miss Eve Tyler and 
say that you know you will be happy with her. My dear sir, it is also my 
opinion. If I thought otherwise I assure you I would tell you so. As to 
the seriousness of the business you need no longer doubt. She made some 
objections at first, stating that this was a form that she was unacquainted 
with and that she thought you were only jesting and that she would rather 
you would come and see and talk with her yourself, but at the same time 
said that she had always entertained a very favorable opinion of you as well 
from her acquaintance with you as from general report, etc., etc. She is 
now well satisfied and I have fixed on Tuesday the sixth day of February 
for the wedding day at any hour in the day you may choose. Therefore you 
will let me know the time of the day and the form whether you wish a 
company and a dance or not, etc, etc. 

‘‘T remain dear sir sincerely yours in heart, 

“Eve Hays.” 


At the bottom of the same letter McFerron made this reply: 


“Cape Girardeau 26 January, 1810: 

“My very dear and respected Madam: 

“To be united with Miss Eve Tyler in the company of a few friends 
without any ostentation or parade is the extent of my desire. As to the 
arrangements of the ceremony I leave them altogether to yourself and my 
beloved Miss Tyler. 

“T will be at your house on the 6th day of February between 3 and 4 
o'clock in the afternoon to receive the hand of her who is to be the future 
partner of my life and love. My friend Mr. Henderson will impose upon 
us those commands which will be the pleasing business of my future life to 
fulfil. 

“If I can possibly visit you before that much wished for day I will. 
With great anxiety for the happy event. 

“T am in truth your most obliged friend, 

“J. McFerron.” 
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After the McFerrons were married and were living in Cape Girardeau, 
McFerron fought a duel with a man named Oglesby over an insulting re- 
mark made concerning his wife. McFerron killed Oglesby with his second 
shot. As a result of the duel, McFerron resigned his position as clerk of 
the Common Pleas Court only to find that public opinion strongly favored 
his retaining the position. He resumed his post and was not arrested. 

McFerron, the first clerk of a Cape Girardeau county court when 
Missouri was still a territory of Louisiana and under the rule of Spain, 
served as clerk at the first murder trial in the county, held at Cape Girardeau 
Sept. 12, 1808. The Historical Society has the original copy of his record 
of the trial. It tells of the trial of Jeremiah Able for striking Neal Spears 
four times with a dirk, June 17, 1808. Able was acquitted. 


SPRINGFIELD NEWSPAPER HISTORY 


Excerpts from an article written by Dr. Edward M. Shepard, in the Spring- 
field Press of March 4, 1930. 


One hundred years ago, March 4, 1830, John Polk Campbell reached 
that part of Missouri now called Springfield......... 

In connection with the Ozark Standard, the first newspaper published 
in Greenecounty, we encounter a dispute in regard to the date of its first 
issue, and it is to be regretted that, as far as we know, not a single copy of 
the paper has been preserved. But A. F. Ingram, in a historical article, 
has expressed the opinion that this pioneer sheet made its first appearance 
in the spring of 1838. However, Mr. John H. Miller, who was deputy coun- 
ty clerk of Greene county in 1836, writes as follows: “I have the record to 
show that it was in the spring of 1837 that The Standard was started by 
J. C. Tuberville. When I wrote you a few days ago I was not certain but 
that it was 1838, but it was 1837.’’ Warren H. Graves wrote at this time, 
“The Ozark Standard was started sometime in the spring or summer of 1839. 
I remember that I was working in Jefferson City during the winter of 1838- 
39 when C. W. Stark proposed to me to go to Springfield with him to start 
a paper. I was then young and declined the proposition, but Stark did go, 
and in company with some one else started the Standard. It lived but 
a short time, but I do not remember when Huffard changed it to The Eagle.” 
Miss Organ states, however, that The Standard was established in Spring- 
field in 1838, by Cyrus W. Stark. He sold that paper in a short time to 
Mitchell and McKinney, who, according to Miss Organ, changed the name 
of The Ozark Eagle. This paper belonged to the radical wing of the Dem- 
ocratic party. A Whig contemporary, The Columbia Patriot of June 18, 
1842, says of it, ‘the noisy and crimson-beaked Eagle of the Ozark moun- 
tains is outrageously pugnacious, and rabid as a mad cat.” 

Warren H. Graves, started the Springfield Advertiser in May, 1844. 
This paper continued until 1861. Its last issue was an extra published 
May 12, 1861, announcing that Fort Sumter had been fired on. The 
Advertiser was published from the same office as the Standard and the Eagle, 
the two latter having been discontinued for about two years, according to 
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Graves. This office was under the control and in possession of John S. 
Phelps at that time, but a lawsuit between him and J. P. Campbell resulted 
in a compromise, giving the office to Campbell in the spring of 1846. The 
material of the office was used in the interest of Campbeli’s candidacy for 
congress. E. C. McKinney published the paper, which was a folio of four 
pages, with six columns to the page. It had a circulation of about 400, 
and was Democratic in politics. 

In 1846 J. P. Campbell started a new paper, the Texas Democrat, to 
advocate his candidacy for congress. E. D. McKinney, his son-in-law, was 
the editor. . . .When Campbell was defeated he had no further use for the 
paper and sold it to Charles E. Fisher and J. D. Schwartz, who changed its 
name and politics and called it the Whig, the first issue of which was pub- 
lished September 10, 1848, and edited by Littlebury Hendricks. This 
paper had a fair support for a time, but subscriptions fell off and publication 
ceased September 15, 1849. The press material was removed to Osceola 
and used in starting a paper there. 

The Southwestern Flag, edited by W. P. Davis and John P. Richardson, 
began its career November 19, 1849. It was for Benton, while the Adver- 
tiser with Graves as its editor, was anti-Benton....... 

In 1851 Richardson and Davis retired from the Southwestern Flag, 
the editorship being turned over to B. H. Buie, and in 1853 this paper was 
succeeded by the Lancet, with Joshua Davis as editor...... The Lancet 
carried on the fight for Benton with renewed vigor, and its publication 
ceased only after Benton’s death in 1858. 

May 3, 1855, J. W. Boren issued the first number of the Springfield 
Mirror .... This paper was the organ of the American party, and was 
published until 1862..... From November 18, 1857 to November 20, 1858 
John M. Richardson published the Weekly Missouri Tribune. It was a 
paper devoted to ‘Union Democracy,” its motto being, “The people of 
Missouri love the Union and will maintain it at all hazards.” 

The tenth paper published in Springfield was the Springfield Missour- 
ian, the first number of which was issued March 1, 1862, by A. F. Ingram, 
publisher. . . . It was the organ of the emancipationists, Charles E. Moss, of 
Iowa, being editor..... 

The Springfield Journal was first issued May 21, 1862, a four-page, 
five column paper, edited by and published by J. W. Boren and Maj. A. C. 
Graves. The files were burned at the close of the war, and no copy of the 
paper is in existence. It was a conservative union paper...... 

The Missouri Patriot succeeded the Springfield Missourian, and was 
controlled by Ingram, who sold a half-interest to W. 3. Teed, October, 
1864, and his remaining interest to E. R. Shipley in 1867. Coi. H. E. Havens, 
a member of congress in the early 70’s, served as editor of this paper, which 
combined with the Advertiser in 1876, under the name of The Patriot Adver- 
tiser, with Col. James Dumars as editor and publisher. This paper was 


afterward sold to D, C. Leach, who came to Springfield from Traverse City, 
Michigan. 
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March 16, 1868, A. F. Ingram issued a paper called the Weekly Gazette, 
which had but a short existence. On November 28, 1868, the Patriot 
purchased and absorbed Ingram’s Gaseite. 

In 1878 the Patriot-Advertiser became a prominent Republican organ 
and was published every Thursday by Leach and Tracy, reaching a circula- 
tion of a thousand subscribers. It was really the first general news and 
local newspaper published in Springfield, and its owners established a large 
book and job office. . . . 

(Editor’s Note: The author continues with sketches of many other 


Springfield papers, and newspaper men, too numerous to be reprinted by 
the Review.) 


THE DEATH OF GENERAL LYON 


From the Weston, Border Times, March 16, 1866, a letter dated: Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, March 1, 1866. 


Editor Conservative: The great question has been heretofore, ““Who 
killed Tecumseh?” It seems to me from the many conflicting reports which 
have appeared in the newspapers and histories, that the question will be 
hereafter, where was Gen. Lyon killed? As he was killed while riding at 
the head of my company, allow me to give through your paper a true 
account of that sad event. 

Gen. Lyon was wounded while directing the charge of the 1st Kansas, 
ist Missouri and 1st Iowa, riding at the head of the last named regiment. 
His horse, a gray stallion, being killed under him, and the General himself 
being wounded in the head and leg, the members of the Iowa regiment who 
saw him fall, and supposing him killed, originated the report that he was 
killed while leading their regiment. He, however, got on his feet again, 
took a horse from one of his orderlies (a dark bay one), androde back to where 
our regiment, the ist. Kansas, was lying in reserve. He ordered the regi- 
ment immediately forward, marching us up the hill in the rear of Totten’s 
and Dubois batteries, thence to the right to the brow of the hill; my com- 
pany (B), Capt. McClure, being thrown out as skirmishers, in charge of 
Col. (then Major) Cloud. The regiment was marching in column by two, 
General Lyon riding on the left of the head of the column and Col. Mitchel 
to the right. Having arrived at the place where the General intended to 
form the regiment into line of battle, ordered Col. Mitchel to form the regi- 
ment into line. At this moment we saw the enemy draw up about 100 
yards ahead of us, who fired immediately a full volley at the head of our 
column. This fire killed Gen. Lyon, wounded Col. Mitchel seriously in 
two places, and killed and wounded thirteen members of my company. 

Lieut. Gustavus Schreger and Sergeant Fishback, both of my company, 
jumped immediately forward and caught the General while falling from his 
horse, and carried him off the field. There was at the time none of Gen. 
Lyon’s staff, body guard, orderlies or servants with him except one German 
servant, the same that had accompanied him ever since he left Fort Riley. 
Lieut. Schreger and Sergt. Fishback carried the General’s body about forty 
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yards to the rear of the spot where he was killed, and left in charge of the 
above named servant. A staff officer of the General’s whom I believe to 
have been Major (now General) Schofield, arrived there and took the body 
in charge. 

Regarding the last words of Gen. Lyon, I must state that according 
to the report of both Lieut. Schreger and Sergeant Fishback he never 
uttered a word after he was shot. Lieut. Schreger asked him the question, 
“General, are you seriously hurt?’ but received no answer. He was 
instantly killed. 

WM. THOLEN, 
Late Capt. Co. K. 2d Kan. Inf. 


A MISSOURI CIVIL WAR BOND 


Query and answer in the “Investor’s Guide,” column in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, October 4, 1930. 

A friend of mine possesses a Civil war bond (Missouri) originally for 
$4,000, but now with compound interest, worth around $40,000. Will you 
kindly inform me of the status of this bond and what the prospects are of its 
being redeemed by the government and when?—J. P. 

The Missouri Legislature on March 19, 1874, passed a law entitled 
“An act to audit and adjust the war debt of the state.’ The Treasurer of 
the State of Missouri informs us that after the passage of this act many 
claims were presented. Upon proof the United States Government remitted 
to the state and the state in turn paid the claim. 

“The facts are,”’ the Treasurer states, ‘“‘that the Federal Government 
discovered many gross irregularities and frauds connected with these claims 
and repudiated all of them, and refused to make further payment to the 
state. Accordingly in 1875 the people of the state adopted a new Constitu- 
tion, and in article 4, section 52, the repudiation of all these obligations 
became a part of our constitution.” 

Section 4 of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States provides as follows: ‘‘Neither the United States nor any 
state shall assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insur- 
rection or rebellion against the United States or any claim for the loss or 


emanicpation of any slave, but all such debts, obligations and claims shall 
be held illegal and void.” 


PIONEER IMPLEMENTS 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, September 20, 1930. 


How southeast Missouri pioneer farmers lived before the Civil war is 
recorded in reminiscences of Mississippi county, by Thomas Beckwith. 
These memoirs, edited by Louis Houck, are in unpublished manuscript in 
the possession of the State Teachers College, at Cape Girardeau. 
Beckwith was born in 1840 in Mississippi county and spent his life 
there. He died in 1913. 
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He describes the struggles of the farmers as follows: 

‘*Various expedients were resorted to for want of plows. My grand- 
father stocked a mattock, hitched a horse to it, and thus cultivated his 
first crop. The wooden mould board plow was afterward used, but disap- 
peared about 1850. The front part of such a plow was of iron, made in a 
three-cornered shape, and this broke the ground and the mould board turned 
the dirt over out of the furrow. In the absence of harrows the ground was 
dragged with brush. As a substitute for trace chains, strips of cow skin 
were used. The stalks were raked with a big heavy wooden rake. 

“Hemp raised on the farms was made into plow lines. We had wooden 
shucking pins, wooden sacking needles, wooden pitchforks; hames were 
made out of the crook of elm trees, and wagon wheels by sawing off sections 
of a big round log from four to six inches wide. In making long hauls the 
handle of a tar bucket, sometimes a hollow cypress tree, was used, cut off 
near the ground, securing one that held about a gallon of tar, boring a hole 
through each side of it so that some bark or hickory string could be inserted.” 

Cooking was done in ovens, pots and skillets by the open fireplace, 
and pot lids and ovens were handled with pothooks. Hog meat was the 
principal meat. The hogs were killed and packed down in salt for about 
four weeks, then smoked. Venison, when killed in warm weather, was 
jerked. It was cut in strips and strung on a stick and scaffold about two 
and a half or three feet from the ground, and coals of fire were laid on the 
ground under the meat and thus it was allowed to cook from one to three 
hours. 

Coffee was mashed up ina rag. Teas were made out of spicewood and 
sassafras. Honey was used as a substitute for sugar. Beets, potatoes and 
apples were holed up. In holing up fruits or tubers they were usually 
poured on the ground in conical form a dry place being selected, and dry 
grass or hay was spread over them. When cold weather set in boards 
were laid on the hay, and from six to ten inches of dirt was placed over 
these boards. Johnny cake, a kind of cornbread cooked by the pioneers, 
was made thus: 

“They took a board six inches or more wide and about two feet in 
length, smoothed and polished it off nicely. The board was well heated, 
and the dough, a nice batter of cornmeal seasoned to suit the taste, was 
spread upon the board evenly about half an inch thick, the cake being about 
five inches wide and eight or ten inches long. The board was propped up 
before the fire at such distance as would bake nicely and not burn the 
dough.” 

A substitute for the Johnny cake was the humble ash cake which the 
pioneers made in the following manner: 

“They cleared away the ashes and fire from the hearth of brick or clay, 
which had to be hot. They laid some cabbage leaves, corn shucks or paper 
on the hearth, spread the dough or batter on top of it with some more leaves 
or paper over it, then placed some ashes and coals over it. The length of 
time it took to cook an ash cake depended upon the heat of the hearth and 
the thickness of the cake, generally half an hour to an hour.” 
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How cotton was handled is described thus: 


“Spinning wheels were found in every house in my childhood. After 
the cotton was picked it was stored away in sacks until fall and winter 
came. Then when we had great big log fires and large roomy chimneys 
my mother would bring out some cotton and spread it on the long, broad 
hearth and warm the cotton up to make the lint part from the seed easier, 
and we little fellows, white and black, were gathered around the fire and put 
to work picking out the seed, and when we had sufficient cotton ready the 
older people with cotion cards carded it in rolls or batts in such form as 
needed for the particular purpose they had in view, the rolls for thread and 
the batts to pad quilts with.” 


A STUDY OF MARK TWAIN’S VOCABULARY 


From the Kansas City Journal-Post, November 9, 1930. 


A study of Mark Twain’s early writings recently completed at the 
University of Missouri as a graduate thesis reveals the famous Missouri 
author and humorist as the probable originator of his usage of ‘‘corn-whisky, 
groggery, rum-mill, saloon, saloon-keep and whisky-mill.” 

The study, written by Alma Borth Martin, graduate student in the 
English department, of Doniphan, Mo., is based on the vocabulary of Mark 
Twain’s early book, ‘The Gilded Age.” It was published by the Mark 
Twain Society of which Cyril Clemens of Webster Groves, nephew of the 
author, is president. 

A half dozen of Twain’s books have been the subjects of theses by 
graduate students at the University of Missouri and research is now being 
done on the influence of his vocabulary on American speech. 


“The most outstanding characteristic of Mark Twain’s vocabulary,” 
it was found, “is its genuine American quality. He shows a preference for 
American instead of British usages and is truly American in his tendency 
to manufacture compound words out of common words in the language. 
He also uses old words with a new shade of meaning and transfers them from 
one part of speech to another. 


“Many of the words are associated closely with American history, 
and especially with life in the Middle West and at Washington, D. C. 
Mark Twain was a close observer of American manners and customs. He 


was familiar with many new inventions, and could talk about them in 
technical terms. 


“He was especially familiar with terms concerning piloting, printing, 
mining, journalism and politics. His words are simple and forceful; his 
compounds are unusually self-explanatory, and his possible coinages are 
many.” 


The research work includes a study of 794 words peculiar to Mark 
Twain’s early vocabulary. 





— 
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THE ORIGINAL “BECKY THATCHER” 


Written by Rev. C. J. Armstrong, in the Hannibal Courier-Post, October 
24, 1930. 


psec tev aiat There has arisen a discussion as to Becky Thatcher, who is 
immortalized in Mark Twain’s ‘Tom Sawyer.” Two or three women have 
been mentioned for this honor. It seems strange that such a discussion 
should have arisen. I am sure that all who are well acquainted with Mark 
Twain’s life and works (as well as Albert Bigelow Paine’s great biography) 
are perfectly satisfied as to the identity of the original of Becky Thatcher. 
Nevertheless, it may be well to gather up the evidence that this question 
may be settled. Who is the original of Becky Thatcher? 

Albert Bigelow Paine, in his biography of Mark Twain has several 
references to Becky Thatcher. He is a biographer so careful of facts and 
so skillful in their presentation that great weight must be given to any 
statement that he makes. Therefore, when he positively states that 
“Becky Thatcher in the book was Laura Hawkins, in reality,’” we may be 
sure that he has evidence to support his declaration. 

As he does not quote Mark Twain in support of the above assertion, 


I wrote Mr. Paine, last April, asking him for his evidence. His reply is as 
follows: 


Studio Arcade, Bronxville, New York 
April 27 ’30. 


Dear Dr. Armstrong—Laura Hawkins was Mark Twain’s playmate 
and sweetheart in childhood, and was as much Becky Thatcher as any real 
person can become a character in fiction. If he never, at any time, stated in 
writing that Becky and Laura were identical, it was doubtless because he 
saw no reason for making such a statement. He certainly never made any 
statement, or offered any hint, either in writing or by word of mouth, to 
the contrary, at least to the best of my knowledge. It is, of course, possible 
that in creating the character of Becky he may have here and there, drawn 
on other remembered little playmates for certain details, incidents, etc., 
but Laura was his sweetheart and it was always understood in whatever 
conversation we had on the subject, that Laura and Becky were one. 

I think this covers the ground, so far as it can be covered—by which 
I mean, the identification of a real with a fictional character. If Laura was 
not Becky, then, certainly, nobody else was. 

Very sincerely, 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, 


From this letter and references in the Biography two facts stand out 
clearly: Laura Hawkins was Mark Twain’s childhood sweetheart. This 
is not inconsistent with the statement: ‘They were never really sweet- 
hearts, those two. They were good friends and comrades,” for there he 
is writing of a period of their lives—the beau age. The second fact is that 
Laura Hawkins was the original of Becky Thatcher. This is conclusive 
evidence. 
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(Footnote 1. I, 68, also footnote. Also for other references to Becky 


Thatcher see: I, 70, 80, 392; III, 1167, 1332, 1470. Also Mark Twain's 
Letters, I, 20. 


Footnote 2. Biography I 80.) 

It is true that Mark Twain nowhere in his published writings or letters 
states that Laura Hawkins and Becky Thatcher are identical. However, 
the presumptive evidence is overwhelming. On his last visit to Hannibal 
(1902), they were much together and, on every hand she was hailed as 
Becky Thatcher. He did not by word or gesture, indicate that such was not 
the case. Shortly after his visit, he sent a photograph of himself to her. 
On the back is inscribed, in his handwriting, ‘Riversdale, June 13-02.” 
Above his head he wrote “Truly yours, Mark Twain,” and beneath the 
picture he inscribed. 

“To Mrs. Laura Hawkins Frazer. This remembrance of a friendship 
now in its second century and good for another.” 

In the Biography, Paine relates that Mark Twain, on the eve of his 
wedding, February 2, 1870, sent “‘a playful line’ to Laura Hawkins, long 
since Laura Frazer. For years this wedding invitation was treasured by 
the Frazer family. Unfortunately, it cannot now be found. 

However, Judge L. E. Frazer, son of Laura Hawkins Frazer, who had 


seen and read it many times, gives from memory what it contained, as 
follows: 


“To My First Sweetheart, 
Formerly Laura Hawkins, 
Present Name Unknown, 
Hannibal, Missouri.” 


When Mrs. Clemens died at Florence, Italy, in June, 1904, Mrs. 
Frazer wrote Mark Twain a letter of condolence. On the bottom of the 
black-bordered, formal acknowledgment of such letters, he wrote: ‘“‘It 
is dear and good of you, Laura, friend of my childhood, to say these kind 
words, and I thank you out of a heart that is hurt beyond healing.” 

“SAM.” 

Footnote 3. Biography III, 1392. 

(Editor’s note: Following this Rev. Armstrong quotes letters which 
passed between Twain and Mrs. Frazer, indicative of their high esteem of 
each other. There is also a letter from Mrs. Clara Grabrilowitsch, daughter 


of Mark Twain, stating that she had heard her father speak of Mrs. Frazer 
as ‘Becky Thatcher.”’) 


THE FIRST KANSAS CITY-ST. LOUIS PHONE CALL 


From the Kansas City Star, October 12, 1930. 


Today is a milestone in the development of the telephone industry in 
its relation to Kansas City. It was forty-five years ago today that the 
first long distance line between St. Louis and Kansas City was completed 
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and used by Maycr Jimmie Jones in a telephone conversation with St. 
Louis. 

There was a ceremony in honor of the event. Mayor Jones and others 
gathered in the office of the Pacific Mutual Telegraph Company and in 
silence the business men and telephone officials witnessed the first use of 
the first line. 


The Star, of the following day, October 13, 1885, tells the story in 
these words: 

In the office of the Pacific Mutual Telegraph Company yesterday 
afternoon an experiment was tried for the first time in this city, the favor- 
able results of which mark a new epoch in the way of communication. In 
the presence of General Manager George W. Myers, Auditor Manning, 
Superintendent McDaniel and others, a telephone conversation with St. 
Louis took place, and the answers from St. Louis were heard very distinctly. 
This new improvement of fast communication is of the greatest value and 
the Pacific Mutual Telegraph Company is to be congratulated upon its 
success. 

Since the first call between the two cities was placed, forty-five years 
ago, telephone usage has grown to the point where the long distance lines 
are buried underground in a cable, involving a project which includes a 
separate building in Kansas City and St. Louis, four buildings between the 
cities to house amplifying equipment, and a total investment of 7 million 
dollars. An average of 488 calls a day are handled between the two cities, 
according to records of telephone officials, and many more calls pass over 
the lines, bound for distant points. 


JOHN HARDEMAN WALKER— CATTLE KING 


Written by Max L. Kelley, in the Jefferson City, Missouri, September, 1930. 


The “Heel of Missouri’’—that sub-tropical empire extending south of 
the famous Missouri Compromise line into the great independent ‘‘Repub- 
lic” of Arkansas —stands as a lasting monument to the memory of one of 
southeast Missouri’s most illustrious sons, John Hardeman Walker. 

It was through the prestige, influence and untiring efforts of this pio- 
neer Missourian that the southern boundary line of the state was extended 
into the territory of Arkansas, around Pemiscot, Dunklin and a part of 
New Madrid counties; that Missouri is today the proud owner of eleven 
hundred square miles of the finest alluvial soil on the face of the globe 
and the pages of Arkansas history robbed of the name—John Hardeman 
Walker—in her long and growing list of distinguished sons. 

In 1794, the French-Canadian trapper and trader, Francois LeSieur, 
who with his brother, Joseph, had settled New Madrid in 1783, moved to 
Pemiscot county and opened a trading post at Little Prairie, about two 
miles south of the present site of Caruthersville. The post, surrounded by 
a great number of Indians, prospered from the start and was soon numbered 
among the important trading posts of the Mississippi valley. In 1810 the 
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village boasted of 24 log cabins and about 100 people, including the person- 
nel of the old Spanish Fort, St. Fernando. 

It was about the year 1810 that Walker, a lad of 16 years, crossed the 
Mississippi river from his home in Fayette county, Tennessee—landed at 
Little Prairie, or Fort St. Fernando, where he remained until his death on 
April 30, 1860. He was the first man to settle in the territory of Pemiscot 
county for the sole purpose of farming and stock raising. He soon acquired 
a large acreage of wild land along the banks of the Mississippi, extending 
from Little Prairie north to a point near the site of the old city of Gayoso, 
and an immense herd of wild cattle that roamed the swamps on Pemiscot 
county at will. The cattle, without trouble or expense, thrived on the wild 
grass and tall cane that skirted the banks of the numerous small lakes and 
sloughs of the county, until it is said that the country swarmed with wild 
cattle—valued only for their hides and what little beef was needed for the 
tables of the few scattered families of the county. 

An old settlement on Pemiscot Bayou, three miles west of Steele, is 
said to have derived its name ‘“‘Cow-Skin” from the fact that each year 
Walker would journey to the heart of the wilderness and slaughter hundreds 
of cattle, skin them, and dry their hides along the banks of the bayou before 
shipping them to New Orleans. 

The New Madrid earthquake of 1811-12, when the alluvial valley of 
southeast Missouri was cast into semi-darkness and the surface of the earth 
rolled and tumbled as angry waves of a storm-tossed sea, trees were up- 
rooted, lakes created, and the log-constructed home of the pioneer thrown 
into instant ruin—the people panic stricken, fled for their lives. The 
country was practically depopulated—Walker alone remaining in the ter- 
ritory now designated as Pemiscot county. 

He remained to become the “Czar of the Valley,” the law of the “Heel 
of Missouri’’—subject only to the will of his friends, the constituted authori- 
ties of New Madrid. He was without question the most prominent and 
influential man of his day in this section of the state. 

From the year of 1817, when the first petitions were circulated asking 
Congress to authorize the organization of the new state, the Missouri 
boundary line dispute had fired the country with the question of slavery 
which at times threatened the very foundation of the Federal Government. 
The much-debated question was settled by the famous ‘Missouri Com- 
promise,” and the establishment of the slavery and anti-slavery line as 
parallel thirty-six and thirty minutes north latitude. In the first memorial 
to Congress this line was designated as the southern boundary line of the 
state, leaving the “Heel of Missouri” in the unorganized territory of 
Arkansas. 

Through the personal efforts of Colonel Walker, assisted by his brother- 
in-law, Dr. Robert D. Dawson, of New Madrid, then a member of the 
territorial council; General James Evans, United States Senator, and Judge 
Richard J. Thomas, a prominent lawyer of Jackson, Missouri, the territorial 
legislature on November 22, 1818, adopted a memorial to Congress asking 
that the southern boundary line of the state be extended to include the 
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territory between the Mississippi and St. Francois rivers as far south as 
the thirty-sixth parallel. This request was granted and the holdings of 
Colonel Walker in the ‘‘Heel of Missouri” annexed to the new state of 
Missouri. 

In 1821 Colonel Walker was elected and served as the first sheriff of 
New Madrid county, after which he was elected as Presiding Judge of the 
County Court, with all the territory now included in Pemiscot, Dunklin, 
Mississippi and New Madrid counties under his jurisdiction. 

With the organization of Pemiscot county in 1851, Walker practically 
retired from public life, however, after an active and successful public 
career, crowded with accomplishments and his every undertaking crowned 
with the laurel wreath of victory—he refused to quit. 

In 1857, at the age of 63 years, he laid out the city of Caruthersville, 
the present capital of Pemiscot county, now the oldest and most beautiful 
city in the “Heel of Missouri.” 

Caruthersville replaced the old capital city of Gayoso, which went into 
the river about 50 yearsago. Little Prairie, the old home of Colonel Walker, 
preceded Gayoso by several years as a victim of the ravages of the mighty 
Father of Waters. No trace of either of the old towns remains. Caruthers- 
ville alone remains of the old river towns of this section. 

A plain marble slab in the shadow of the palatial Eastwood Memorial 
Church in the heart of Caruthersville marks the grave of Colonel John 
Hardeman Walker, who nearly three quarters of a century ago was laid to 
rest in the walnut grove in the outskirts of the village of Caruthersville— 


established by him in memory of the all but forgotten village of Little 
Prairie. 
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